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THE FALLEN PINE-CONE. 
BY PAUL H. HAYNE. 








I tret thee, thus, thou brown and rugged Cone, 
Well poised, and high, ; 
Between the flowering grasses and the sky; 
And, as sea-voices dwell 
In the fine chambers of the ocean-shell, 
So Fancy’s ear 
Within thy numberless, dim complexities 
Hath seemed ofttimes to hear 
The imprisoned spirits of all winds that blow: 
Winds of late Autumn that lamenting moan 
Across the wild sea-surges’ ebb and flow ; 
Storm-winds of Winter mellowed to a sigh, 
Long-drawn and plaintive; or—how linger- 
ingly |— 
Soft echoes of the Spring-tide’s jocund breeze, 
Blent with the Summer South-wind, murmur- 
ing low! 


What wonder, fairy Cone, that thou should’st 
hold 

The semblance of these voices? day and night, 

Proudly enthroned upon the wavering hight 

Of yon monarchal Pine, thou did’st absorb 

The elemental virtues of all airs, 

Timid or bold, P 
Measures of gentle joys and wild despairs, 
Breathed from all quarters of our changefal 

orb ; 

Whether with mildness freighted or with might, 
Into thy form they entered, to remain 
Each the strange phantom of a perished Tone, 

An eerie, marvelous Strain, 
Pent in this tiny Hades made to fold 
Ghosts of the heavenly Couriers long ago, 
Sunk (as men dreamed) by ocean and byshore, 
Into the void of Silence evermore. 





A PARLIAMENT OF PROTESTANT- 
ISM. 


BY PROF: E. D. MOTRIS, D.D. 


OxE of the prime objects of the Presby- 
terian Alliance, now assembling in Phila- 
delphia, is, in the terse phrase of one of its 
most illustrious members, to ‘“ promote 
great causes by joint action.” While the 
Alliance was formed primarily that the 
Presbyterian bodies represented might 
‘‘more fully manifest their essential one- 
ness, and have closer communion with each 
other,” Prof. Mitchell and those associated 
with bim in the London Conference, also 
had in direct view this further end, the 
promotion of great causes by joint action. 
The causes which were contemplated were 
also specified by that Conference as “the 
distribution of mission work; the combina- 
tion of church energies, especially in refer- 
ence to great cities and destitute districts; 
the training of ministers; the use of the 
press; colportage; the religious instruction 
of the young; the sanctification of the Sab- 
bath; systematic beneficence; the suppres- 
sion of intemperance and other prevailing 
vices; and the best method of opposing in- 
fidelity and Romanism.” These certainly 
are ‘‘ great causes,” and, so far as the pres- 
ent session of the Alliance can aid in their 
promotion, it will do a great work, not only 
for Presbyterianism, but for the common 
Christianity. 

It is worthy of note that the constitution 
of the Alliance carefully guards against the 
impression (probably natural) that this con- 
federation of Presbyterian bodies might be- 
come in some way inimical to other divis- 
ions of Evangelical Protestantism. The 
possibility of the rise of such an impression 
was felt in the preliminary conference it- 
self; and hence the introduction into the 














preamble of a broad and cordial recognition 
of the unity of Evangelical Protestantism, 
under whatsoever name. The words deserve 
to be repeated here: 

‘‘In forming this alliance, the Presby- 
terian Churches do not mean to change 
their fraternal relations with other Church- 
es; but will be ready, as heretofore, to join 
with them in Christian fellowship and in 
advancing the cause of the Redeemer, on 
the general principle maintained and taught 
in the Reformed Confessions—that the 
Church of God on earth, though composed 
of many members, is one body in the com- 
munion of the Holy Ghost, of which body 
Christ is the Supreme Head and the Scrip- 
tures alone are the infallible law.” 

The writer can never forget the earnest- 
ness with which the venerable Dr. Duff 
welcomed the proposal to introduce this 
catholic sentence into the preamble, or the 
earnestness with which he spoke of the 
necessity for guarding at every point the 
cardinal principle asserted in it. His broad 
and pure zeal for the Kingdom of Christ, 
under whatever name, was higher even 
than his hearty interest in Presbyterianism, 
of whatever variety; and his strong desire 
for the unifying and strengthening of that 
Presbyterianism was only the fit expression 
of his supreme regard for ‘‘ the Church of 
God on earth.” Nor was there in the Con- 
ference any manifestation of unwillingness 
to adopt the declaration just quoted. On the 
other hand, it was the universal desire to 
let all true believers be assured that ‘‘ Chris- 
tian fellowship” is higher even than denom- 
inational comity, and that ‘‘the cause of 
the Redeemer” is the greatest of all causes 
—the center and the end of all true spiritual 
endeavor. May it not be that one of the 
reasons for the success which has seemed 
thus far to attend the movement inaugu- 
rated by the London Conference may be 
found in this frank and brotherly recognition 
of the unity of Protestantism? May it not 
be that such a declaration, made in such 
circumstances, has not only quieted the ap- 
prehensions and called out the sympathies 
of other Protestant Churches, but also 
brought down upon the Alliance in a special 
sense the smile and benediction of the 


Master? 
As the readers of Toe INDEPENDENT are 


already aware, it has heen proposed by our 
Methodist brethren to hold a similar Ecu- 
menical Council, or Conference, in London 
during the autumn of 1881. Such a Con- 
ference, if called, will aim primarily to 
bring the Methodist bodies throughout the 
world together, in order to commemorate fit- 
ly the grand history of Methodism since the 
days of Wesley, and also to unify these 
bodies and make them more conscious of 
their great mission and responsibility with 
respect to the conversion of the world to 
Christianity. Like the Alliance, that Con- 
ference will seek ‘‘ to promote great causes 
by joint action”; not in any spirit of sec- 
tarianism, but with love to all saints and 
with supreme love to Christ. While it 
visits the places where the Wesleys lived 
and labored, and gathers new zeal from 
contemplation of the past; while it consid- 
ers with pardonable joy the wonderful 
growth it has attained and the almost un- 
paralleled position it holds in Christendom, 
it will be none the less glad to recognize 
**the general principle maintained and 
taught in the Protestant Confessions,” and 
to bear its loving testimony té the essential 
unity of ‘‘the Church of God on earth.” 
However strongly the denominational pulse 
may beat, a deeper, richer sentiment will, 
doubtless, throb through every heart, and 


————_ -—- 








“Bur AS WE WERE ALLOWED OF GOD TO BE PUT IN TRUST WITH THE GOSPEL, EVEN 80 WE SPEAK, NOT AS PLEASING MEN, BUT GOD, WHICH TRIETH OUR HEARTS” 
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the essential unity of the multitudo fideléum 
will be devoutly recognized by all. 

Will it not be a fitting expression of that 
sentiment on the part of the Alliance if, 
during its present sessions, a suitable dele- 
gation should be chosen to represent in the 
proposed Conference the confederated Pres- 
byterianism of the world, and to convey to 
those there assembled the assurance of 
fraternal regard? Such an act would not 
only be in itself a graceful and brotherly 
thing; but would also become a conspicuous 
attestation before all men of the reality and 
worth of true Christian fellowship. Such 
a delegation would, doubtless, be most cor- 
dially welcomed, and its assurances would, 
beyond question, receive a cordial and en- 
thusiastic response. Confederated Method- 
ism would rejoice to grasp, with charac- 
teristic fervor, the extended hand of con- 
federated Presbyterianism ; and Evangelical 
Protestantism the world over would rejoice 
in the act. 

And would not such a step be a fitting 
prelude to some still wider and more ex- 
pressive recognition of the “‘ cardinal prin- 
ciple” of the essential unity of the Church 
of God among men? Is it not probable that 
other divisions of the great Protestant army 
may ere long be led to some similar process 
of alliance and affiliation? And, in view of 
the combined onset of Romanism and Un- 
belief against the doctrinal system and the 
spiritual development common to all true 
Protestant bodies, is it not probable that 
the consciousness of union will steadily 
grow stronger among these bodies, and that 
they will more and more gladly accept all 
suitable modes of expressing their devout 
sense of such oneness in the faith and hope 
of the common Gospel? And may it not 
even be that, somewhere in the grand 
future which is surely opening before the 
Church, the whole of Protestantism may be 
brought together for fraternal conference 
respecting those high interests in which all 
are alike concerned? Would not such a 
Parliament of Protestant Churches, thus 
growing, on the one side, out of a vivid 
sense of spiritual unity and, on the other, 
out of a more distinct appreciation of com- 
mon needs and common dangers, be one of 
the most impressive evidences of the reality 
of religion; and would not the world be 
more ready, in view of such an act, to be- 
lieve that Christ has truly been sent by the 
Father for the conversion of all men to 


himself? 
It is not necessary, in such a movement, 


that there should be any compromise or 
sacrifice of denominational characteristics, 
or that any special phase of doctrine or 
polity or worship should be put out of 
sight. Still less is it necessary that there 
should be an organic union of sects in 
order to secure such a comprehensive con- 
federation of the various Protestant bodies. 
It is even possible that such organic union, 
if attainable, might stand in the way of 
spiritual unification and of the work which 
confederated Protestantism might otherwise 
undertake. Obviously, the nearest duty of 
all true Protestants is, first of all and every- 
where, to assert the cardinal doctrine, al- 
ready expressed in the Constitution of the 
Presbyterian Alliance; and then to seize 
upon every suitable opportunity to give to 
that doctrine the freest, clearest, most po- 
tential expression. Alliances, conferences, 
parliaments, wherever practicable, and as 
comprehensive and catholic as possible, are, 
at least, the most immediate want. 
Lax THBOLOGICAL SEMINARY, September, 1880. 
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MARY RUSSELL MITFORD. 
BY R. H. BTODDARD. 

Tre literary work of Mary Russell Mit- 
ford resembles that of no English woman 
with which I am acquainted, least of all 
the literary work of any English woman of 
to-day. She could not have competed with 
the humblest of her sisters in novel-writing, 
for, while she possessed constructive abil- 
ity of an old-fashioned sort, she lacked 
their superficial cleverness, their advanced 
notions of womanhood, and their tendency 
to dally with dangerous situations. If she 
were living and writing now, Miss Brad- 
don and Ouida would vote her an old fogy; 
and she would admit it willingly, knowing 
that they would bring the same accusations 
against Miss Austin, and Mrs. Inchbald, 
against Johnson and Goldsmith, and Smol- 
lett and Fielding—in short, against most of 
the great writers whom she worshiped all 
her life. She would rather be forgotten 
with the old school than remembered with 
the new school; only she would not admit 
that the new school could be remembered. 
She was a typical English gentlewoman: 
contented with what was, averse from inno- 
vation; conservative and satisfied, possibly 
8 little self-satisfied, as elderly ladies have a 
right to be. She lived long, she worked hard, 
and she will be honorably remembered 
among the best English writers of the nine- 
teenth century. 

She had a pleasant, petted childhood, that 
was illuminated for a time by twenty thou- 
sand pounds which she won in a lottery, at 
the age of ten, and which her father con- 
trived to squander, as he did his wife’s for- 
tune, and all the money he could lay his 
hands on besides. He was one of the most 
selfish, unconscionable, and good-for-noth- 
ing of men, living for himself, and compell- 
ing everybody whom he could to live for 
him. He lived in style when he had 
means, and as nearto it as he could when 
he had none; played cards, and generally 
lost and maintained that he was cheated; 
and had a contempt for artists, authors, and 
actors, though, if it had not been for the 
last and his daughter’s dexterity in furnish- 
ing them with materials for the exercise of 
their talents, he might have lived and died 
in the workhouse. To sum Dr. Mitford 
up in a word, he was a beast. Whether his 
good wife, who was ten years his senior, 
ever discovered this domestic fact is un- 
certain; it 1s certain that his loving daugh- 
ter never dreamed of it, for, to the last day 
of his indulgent, worthless life, she be- 
lieved him to be the kindest and best of 
men. He died at the age of eighty two, or 
thereabouts, and (as he had lived) in 
debt. ‘‘Everybody shall be paid,” wrote 
his afflicted daughter, who had slaved for 
him over twenty years and was in her 
fifty-fifth year. ‘‘ Everybody shall be 
paid, if I sell the gown off my back or 
pledge my little pension.” 

Mary Russell Mitford was a clever child, 
with a decided taste for books. She was 
an omniverous reader, and was early 
drawn to ballad literature, for which she 
never lost her relish. One of her favorite 
books was Perry’s “ Reliques,” the influ 
ence of which upon the ripening minds of 
Scott, Coleridge, Wordsworth, and others 
cannot be overestimated. She had read 
the ‘‘Tliad” in Pope’s translation before 
she was fifteen, and was versed enough in 
Italian to go through ‘‘ Metastasio” and 
‘*Tasso.” She had a passion for the drama 
and was never so happy as when setting ata 
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play. She wrote verses, which were not bad, 
and letters inni merable to her father and 
mother, and, at « later period, to Sir William 
Elford, a friend of her father’s and a gen- 
tleman of the old school, who greatly ad- 
mired her and her talents. 

Miss Mitford soon wrote verse enough to 
make a volume, and in her twenty-third 
year it was published, under the title of 
** Miscellaneous Poems” (1810). It was fol- 
lowed the next year by ‘‘Christina, the Maid 
of the South Seas,” a metrical romance, 
in octosyllabic rhyme, which was neither 
better nor worse than a score of similar 
mushrooms which sprung up after the suc- 
cess of the metrical romances of Scott. It 
was read in MS. by Coleridge, who added 
something to it; what it is impossible to 
discover—at least, 1 have not been able to 
discover, though T have read the whole 
poem through, without finding a line of 
real poetry in it. It seems a little curious to 
us, in view of his reputation, that so great a 
poet as Coleridge should have condescended 
to go over the amateur work of an un- 
known young lady, like Miss Mitford; but, 
when we remember that Dr. Mitford was 
largely instrumental in securing his release 
from the cavalry regiment in which he had 
enlisted, some years before, it does not seem 
condescension on his part so much as 
gratitude. It wasa little thing for him to 
do, and itis to be wished that the verse 
had been more worthy of it. Whatever 
success it may have had in England, 
** Christina” was at once reprinted in Amer- 
ica, where it passed throuch several edi- 
tions. Having succeeded in establishing 
friendly relations with the public, Miss Mit- 
ford continued to amuse hercelf by writing 
verse, and produced ‘‘ Watlineton TITill,” 
“Blanche of Castile,” another metrical ro- 
mance, which Coleridge read in MS, for 
her, and other poems, the bibliography 
of which is not clear to me, but which 
appear to have been republished in Amer- 
ica. So, at least, I gather from a letter 
which was addressed to her from New York, 
on Oct. 23d, 1818, and announced that 
Eastburn, Kirk & Co. had transmitted their 
second edition of her admirable ‘‘ Narrative 
Poems on the Female Character.” There 
wasn’t any offer to share the profits 
with her (our publishers have never done 
business in that way); but, as Dr. Mitford 
had not yet reached the end of his financial 
tether, that little circumstance did not 
trouble her. She enjoyed hercelf, ns a 
healthy and happy young woman ought to; 
made visits to her friends, who in return 
made visits to her; went to the playhouses 
when in London; read 
cussed them ; wrote entertaining, gossip. 
py letters, which are fresh to-day; and had 
a good time generally. 

The crash came in 1820, and the Mitford 
family was compelled to remove from Ber- 
tram House, which they had long orc unied, 
and to go to humbler lodgings at Three- 
Mile Cross. The talent of Mary now stood 
her in good stead, and she directed her en- 
ergies to what promised to he a paying kind 
of literary work—the poctic drama. There 
was a demand for it, apparently ereated 
by the success of Maturin’s ‘“ Bertram.” 
Knowles’s “ Virginins,” Proctor’s “ Miran- 
dola,” and other dead and buried tracedies 


books and dis- 


of the period, and she was anxious to sup- | 


ply the demand, which was likely to put 
some hundreds of pounds in her pocket. 
Knowles, for example, made five hundred 
pounds out of “ Virginius,” Proctor six 
hundred pounds out of ‘‘ Mirandola,” and 
other lesser poets lesser but still consider- 
able sums. She set to work as a dramatist, 
therefore, beginning with “ Fiesco,.” whose 
conspiracy against Doria is told in Robert- 
son's ‘‘Charles the Fifth.” She wrote at 
the same time, for the magazines, poetry, 
criticism, dramatic sketches, in fact, any- 
thing that was salable, not forcetting a sec. 
ond tragedy, upon a subject in which Byron 
was just then interested—* Foscari.” _ 
Mise Mitford devoted herself for years to 
the writing of poctic dramas, which were 
as succes fii] as those of any of her contem 
poraries. Her experiences were calculated 
to disgust her with the walk of literature 
want had compelled her to choose; for, 
what with the hesitation of managers and 
actors, whole seasons sometimes passed 
before her plays could be produced. Then 
they had to wait for the good word of the 
licenser, Georre Coleman, who was ab- 
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surdly cranky fora veteran dramatist, and 
who absolutely refused to allow one of her 
tragedies, ‘‘ Charles the First,” to appear at 
all, though a play on the same subject had 
kept possession of the English stage for 
years. She wrote altogether eight dramatic 
works, four of which were played within 
the space of eleven years—‘‘ Julian.” at 
Convent Garden, in February, 1823, with 
Macready as the hero; “ Foscari,” at the 
same thenter, in November, 1826, the tra- 
gedian Young filling the part of the old 
Doge; “ Rienzi,” at Drury Lane, in Octo- 
ber, 1828, with Young as the chief charac- 
ter; and the unfortunate ‘‘ Charles the 
First,” in 1884, at the Victoria Theater, 
which was on the Surrey side of the town, 
heyond the jurisdiction of the licenser, Of 
her four remaining plays, ‘‘ Sadak and 
Katasrade,” ‘‘ Mez de Castro,” ‘‘ Gaston de 
Blondeville,” and ‘‘ Otto of Wittelsbach,” 
only the first, a romantic drama in two acts, 
appears to have been played. 

The year before her death Miss Mitford 
saw throuch the press an edition of her 
‘Dramatic Works.” It is in two hand- 
some volumes, illustrated with her portrait, 
after an unflattering painting by Haydon, 
and a view of her residence at Swallowfield; 
and it contains, besides the pieces I have 
named, eleven dramatic scenics, contributed 
to magazines and annuals. I have not read 
these volumes carefully; but I have read 
enough in them to see that she possessed 
constructive talent and an eye for effect, 
and that her conceptions of character were 
just and discriminating. She was not a 
dramatie poet inthe sense that the Eliza- 
bethan masters were, for, to tell the truth, 
there was not much poetry in her; 
but I honor her for her earnestness, for her 
industry, and, if I could, I would honor 
her for her devotion to her father. 

Miss Mitford’s forte was not poetry, but 
prose; as she discovered while she was 
writing her dramas, and as the editors of 
the magazines to which she contributed 
discovered, no doubt, before she did. Her 
best work was a series of rural sketches, 
which she published in an obscure maga- 
zine, the name of which I have forgotten, 
and collected from time to time into vol- 
umes, under the title of ‘‘Our Village.” 
They were popular—so popular that the 
first volume through fourteen 
editions; and they made her name known 
and honored wherever the English language 
And they fully deserved 
their popularity; for never before or since 
has the country been painted with such a 
loving and accurate pencil as hers. There 
is a freshness, a charm, a life about this 
delichtful book which will never let it be 
forgotten. She also wrote what I suppose 
I should call a novel, ‘‘ Belford Regis,” 
and just before her death another ‘‘ Ather- 
ton,” neither of which are likely to be 
known to novel-readers. She was too old- 
fashioned to make a mark in fiction, as 
fiction is now understood, and if her stories 
are read (which I doubt), it is only by old- 
fashioned people like herself. 

The work hy which Miss Mitford will 
be best remembered by ordinary readers is, 
perhaps, her ‘‘ Recollections of a Literary 
Life’ (1852), a series of forty-two short papers 
on books, places, and people. It shows the 
extent of her reading and the soundness of 
her taste, and awakens a genuine interest 
in several Enclish authors who have out- 
lived their reputation—Cowley, Anstey, 
Holeroft, Svdney, Griffin, Frere, and the 
like—as well as several others, who, missing 
reputation, rank as shadows among the in- 
heritors of unfulfilled renown—poets like 
John Clare, for example, Katharine Fan- 
shawe, Miss Blamire, William Robert 
Spencer, Mrs. Clive (the author of ‘ Paul 
Ferro!l”), John Kenyon, and George Darley. 
We see her as nowhere else, and as the 
veritable little Enclish gentlewoman she 
was, in ‘“The Life of Mary Russell Mitford,” 
a brace of solid twelvemos, mostly made up 
of her own letters, from childhood to with- 
in a few days of her death, in the winter of 
1855, with intercalary notices of her life 
and writings by her life-long friend, the 
Rev. William Harness, who was assisted in 
his difficult labors by the Rev. A. G. K. 
L'Estrange, whose name, by the way, ap- 
pears as that of the editor on the title-page 
of the American reprint (Harper & Brothers, 
1870). 

Saddening as the lives of authors are apt 


passed 


is spoken or read. 





to be, and painful as a revelation of affec- 
tion wasted on an unworthy object, the Life 
of Miss Mitford is a rare addition to the small 
library of English Epistolary Correspond- 
ence, in which she had few superiors. 
Written when the humor seized her and 
with no thought but of the persons to whom 
they were addressed, Miss Mitford's letters 
are more entertaining than all her published 
works, and will be read, I think, when the 
latter are forgotten. They are not all con- 
tained in the Harness-L’Estrange volumes, 
for three years after they were published 
Mr. Janes T. Fields brought out in his 
“Yesterdays with Authors” a number 
which she wrote to him. They cover a 
space of six years (1848—1854), during which 
she corresponded with other Americans, 
whom she overrated generally, especially 
myself. I did not think so then, but I 
know it now; and in the extracts which I 
purpose to make from her letters to me I 
shall suppress wherever I can her well- 
meant but undeserved corapliments. 

The first note of Miss Mitford’s which I 
have preserved is dated 


“ SwWALLOWFIELD, NEAR READING, } 
April 25th, 1853.” 


and is as foliows: 

‘* My Dear Mr. Stoddard :—A\though just 
now so unwell that I can do scanty justice to 
my own feelings, I cannot send off a packet of 
letters to our mutual friend, Mr. Fields, with- 
out assuring you how deeply I feel the kind- 
ness of your sending me your charming ‘Fairy 
Tales,’ or how very sincerely I admire the little 
volume of poetry, which is amongst the most 
valued of my American books, and that is 
saying much. I know nothing in modern 
poetry more charming than that pace of 
‘Imogen.’ To be sure, they are not exactly the 
people of ‘Cymbeline’; neither is Tennyson’s 
Mariana the Mariana of ‘Measure for Measure’; 
but they are none the worse for that, and leave 
upon the mind in both cases a complete and 
indelible picture. I had the pleasure of seeing 
your friend, Mr. Bayard Taylor, last antumn, 
and we talked of you con amore. He goes 
around the world gathering friends; but his 
heart is none the less warm to those whom he 
leaves behind.” 

The ‘‘page of ‘Imogen,’” to which Miss 
Mitford referred was an early poem of 
mine, which she strangely overrated and to 
which, I am sorry to say, she returned 
particularly in her next letter, which 
was dated at Swallowfield, August 29th, 
1853, and acknowledged a later poem, 
which she did not like at all. ‘It has 
much beauty,” she wrote, ‘ much 
power, much passion; but it is too rbapsod- 
ical, too uncorrected, and too long to be 
popular, and will never with me rival the 
charming page of ‘Imogen,’ which might 
really make a third ballad worthy to accom- 
pany the ‘ Lady Geraldine’ and ‘Locksley 
Hall,” being much more akin to those 
charming ballads than this, full, like them, 
of story and of picture—a sweet picture to 
every stanza and every stanza satisfactory 
alike to the ear and the mind. Write more 
such ballads as that, my dear Mr. Stoddard, 
and be very sure that you will find plenty 
of editors delichted to print them in their 
choicest collections.” She then proceeded 
to compliment my talents in a warm hearted 
way, and continued, rather abruptly, pos- 
sibly in reply to something that I had writ- 
ten her: ‘‘ Depend upon it, the Alexander 
Smiths will have but a short day, unless 
they combine the power of selection and.of 
blotting with that of producing striking 
passages—unless, above all, they attain the 
great faculty of construction, of correct- 
ness, and of clearness. One of the most 
striking of our young writers (Mr. Kings- 
ley) wrote me word the other day that he had 
just finished an article to be called ‘ Alex- 
ander Smith and Alexander Pope.’ Mr. 
Wilmott speaks to the same effect (these 
are young men, observe; leaders not only 
of the present taste, but the future), and I 
see every indication of the growth of a pure 
and correct taste (I have done a little to 
help it myself), springing out of the ex- 
cesses, the obscurities, and the incomplete- 
ness of the present race of poets, even of 
those who might do the greatest things if 
they would take the pains. “Now you, 
more than any one, can do this. If these 
two works of mine (one a collected edition 
of my ‘ Dramatic Works,’ the other a prose 
fiction) had not come across me and post- 


poned the second series of ‘ Recollec- 
tions,’ 1 shoul aeaner 2 the ‘ Im- 
ogen’ to my "*» pages and thus have 
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insured for it as many admirers as readers; 
and still I hope the time may come, if I be 
spared till next autumn.” I pass over sun- 
dry compliments, in which the good old 
lady was rather too profuse, and resume 
with a passage which, so far as I can recol- 
lect, refers to Mr. George H. Boker: “I 
had not heard before of your dramatist, 
and, taking an especial interest in that high- 
est of all departments of literature, I rejoice 
to hear what you tell me of a new and suc- 
cessful tragic writer. Howard Payne's 
‘ Brutus’ and his excellent farce of ‘Charles 
the Second’ are the chief contributions 
which America has hitherto made to the 
drama; but there is nothing that may not 
be hoped for from your young and vigor- 
ous people.” 

Miss Mitford's last note tome was written 
on a little scrap of paper, about three 
months before her death. As it contains no 
personal compliments, I copy it entire: 

“ SEPpreMBER 28th, 1854. 

“T cannot help writing just one line of kind 
and warm thanks to you, dear Mr. Stoddard, 
although writing be amongst the things against 
which I am cautioned. Tell Mrs. Stoddard 
how sincerely I prize your mutual good-will. 
This, my visitation, has brought to my door 
and to my heart many testimonies of kindness 
from many poets; but none that I cherish more 
than those of the poets of America. Just now 
I am a little revived. That is to say, I am 
still alive; since, until within the last month, I 
had been for a long time expecting my death 
almost hourly. At present there is a brief 
respite. Humanly speaking, it seems impoe- 
sible that one so weak and so wasted (for I am 
become a mere skeleton) can survive the 
change of season from autumn to w'nter. His 
will be done! There have been great allevia- 
tions all through this visitation, and the suc- 
cess of ‘Atherton’ and of the ‘ Dramatic 
Works’ may, I hope, count amongst them; 
rather in gratitude than in vanity, for the 
critics here, and I believe with you, have really 
taken the tone of personal friends. I wish the 
‘Plays’ were tocome out with my excel'ent 
friends, Messrs. Ticknor& Fields; but it seems 
a house at Philadelphia brought out some of 
the ‘ Tragedies’ in a collected edition of my 
works, and it is held a question of etiquette 
that they should bring out the rest, which are 
now printed for the first time, and of which 
two (‘Inez’ and ‘ Otto’) are considered my 
best. I wait most impatiently for Dr. Parson’s 
book and Mr. Taylor’s. The first did send me 
what Mr. Fields calls a ‘rough copy’; but it 
has never arrived. I hope the next and dear 
Mr. Taylor’s volume will be more fortunate. 
Mr. Fields sent me a slip of the ‘Prize Ad- 
dress,’ which has splendid lines and noble 
thoughts. All happiness be with you. 

“Ever, dear Mr. Stoddard, yours, 


““M. R. MitTrorp.”’ 
New Yore City. 





WORDS FOR THE HOUR. 
BY OLIVER JOHNSON. 


Tre political pot, touse a homely but 
significant figure of speech, is now almost 
at the boiling point,:and hosts of men are 
engaged in feeding the fire with all sorts of 
combustible agents—some with solid oak 
and hickory, others with mere ‘‘hay and 
stubble,” and others still with compounds 
that only make a smudge and emit a suffo. 
cating odor. The spectacle, let it be con- 
fessed, has its unpleasant and even ludi- 
crous aspects, insomuch that any one who is 
in the least degree cynical may find excuse 
for scoffing thereat, as an exhibition discred- 
itable to free institutions ,and even to 
human nature itself. But cynicism, if not 
the offspring of pharisaism, is very closely 
related thereto, and the man who indulges 
himself therein should havet care lest he 
be found presenting to the world a specta. 
cle sadder by far than that of the man who 
merely exaggerates to himself the dangers 
to which his country is exposed by the pos- 
sible results of a political campaign, and 
whose zeal, consequently, is tempered by 
fanaticism, rather than knowledge. There 
is such a thing as being too cool, as well +s 
too hot, in a time like the present, and a 
dash of fanaticism is preferable to the cyn- 
ical blindness which scoffs at the very sug- 
gestion of danger. 


For genuine political independence, 


which refuses to subordinate great princi- 
ples to party success, 1 have the utmost 
respect. Such independence is the best 
hope and safeguard of the country and 
should be evermore fostered and encour- 
aged. There is, however, another sort of 
independence, much vaunted in these days, 
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for which I feel no respect whatever; but 
which, on the contrary, excites alike my 
disgust and indignation. I allude to the 
so-called independence which affects to see 
no essential difference between the two 
great political parties into which for the 
last twenty years the country has been 
divided; which shuts its eyes and closes its 
ears to the most palpable historic facts and 
warnings, and is as indifferent as to which 
party may gain control of the Government 
as Stephen Arnold Douglas said he was as 
to whether slavery should be voted up or 
voted down. Independents of this school 
scoff at every tale of Southern barbarism, 
oppression, bulldozing, and cruelty, how- 
ever well authenticated, as a carpet-bag 
invention, a display of the ‘* bloody shirt.” 
They are very zealous for civil service re- 
form, and so impatient because the Repub- 
licans are slow to entertain the question 
that they are ready to aid in bringing into 
power the very party which invented the 
dogma that the offices are ‘‘ the spoils of the 
victors,” and which has made it a rule of 
conduct, without change or wavering, for 
fifty yecrs. 

distinguished independent of this sort, 
in a lecture delivered not long ego in Stein- 
way Hall, ridiculed the idea that there was 
any such difference between the two great 
political parties as to make the ascendency 
of the one more dangerous than that of the 
other. To affirm that the triumph of either 
would be dangerous to the public welfare 
was, he insisted, saying in effect that one- 
half of the American people were knaves, 
Patriotism required us to act upon the as- 
sumption that one party is just as honest and 
noble in its principles, aims, and spirit as 
another. To deny it, indeed, was tanta- 
mount to a proclamation that republican 
‘nstitutions had already failed and that the 
ountry was given over to !rremediable cor- 
cuption. The speaker did, indeed, conde- 
scend to admit that it micht have made 
some slight difference with the country’s 
fate if Abraham Lincoln had been defeated 
tn 1864; but, with that exception, nothing 
of any particular consequence, as. respects 
the public welfare, had been involved in 
any presidential election that he could. 
think of. He referred, for illustration, to 
the struggle of 1828, when John Quincy 
Adams was defeated by Andrew Jackson. 
Thousands of men, he reminded us, made 
themselves unhappy in anticipation of the 
evils they were sure would follow from the 
election of the hero of New Orleans; yet 
none of these evils ever came to pass 
and the country was just as prosperous 
under Jackson as it would have been under 
Adams. This zealous civi!-service reform- 
er forgot for the moment that it was Jack- 
son who fastened upon our political sys- 
tem the very evils he so much laments, put- 
ting a ‘Pandora’s box” of ills, with no 
hope at the bottom, in the very place where 
the ark of our political covenant had stood. 
John Quincy Adams stubbornly refused to 
remove anybody from office for political 
reasons, permitting even a member of his 
Cabinet to make a display of his partisan- 
ship for Jackson. So far as regards re- 
movals from office, he did exactly what our 
civil-service reformers say every President 
ought to do, while Jackson made a general 
sweep from public station of all who were 
politically opposed to him; and yet our 
independent lecturer stood up to say that 
in the presidential election of 1828 no pub- 
lic interest of any importance was involved. 
The supporters of Mr. Adams lashed them- 
selves into a fury of excitement, and made 
an unseemly exhibition of their emotions 
before the country, all without any ration- 
al cause whatever. And the general con- 
clusion from premise and illustration was, 
that in the conflict of 1880 there is no 
“crisis” that should awaken the anxiety of 
any thoughtful citizen, and that it does not 
make the difference of a pinch of snuff 
into the hands of which party the Govern- 
ment may happen to fall. 

I must be excused if I say that the men 
who deal with history and current facts 
after this fashion are more foolish by far 
than the most fanatical exhibitors of the 
“bloody shirt,” or the most unscrupulous 
followers of the “machine.” By such 
utterances they proclaim their incapacity to 
understand the questions of the time in 
which ‘they live. The past, the present, 
and the future, to their vision, are blended 
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in a mirage which they have mistaken for a 
headland light. Their counsel can no more 
be safely followed than that of a lunatic or 
of one whose brain is fuddled with strong 
drink. When such men set themselves up 
for leaders, and are accepted as such by any 
considerable number of persons, the time 
has surely come when we should make it 
certain that our guide boards bear the right 
legends and point in the right direction. 

Every day, with ceaseless iteration, these 
blind guides remind us that the war is over, 
and that it becomes us to assume a concil- 
iatory attitude toward the former rebels 
and their friends. Yes, we say, the war of 
the bayonet is over, we trust, forever; but 
the war of the ballot for supremacy in the 
Union which the rebels sought to destroy 
by force is not over, and will not be so long 
as a ‘‘solid South” is found in open alli- 
ance with the worst and most unintelligent 
of our Northern population—the classes 
who were in sympathy with the Rebellion 
while it lasted and who kept up a perpet- 
ual “fire in the rear” of our soldiers so long 
as they were on Southern soil. Wade 
Hampton spoke the truth when he remind- 
ed the Virginians that the principles in- 
volved upon their side in the present con- 
test are ‘‘the same for which Lee and 
Jackson fought for four years.” The 
Southern senator secs that it was imprudent 
for him to make such a confession within 
earshot of the North, and he would gladly 
imprison the unlucky words in the silence 
of his heart, if he could; but he knows, the 
whole South knows, and the whole North 
as well, that they are as true as that fire 
burns or water runs down-hill. The Dem- 
ocratic party has nominated a Northern 
man and a Union general as its candidate 
for President; but we know that it loves 
him not for what he did to suppress the 
Rebellion, but for what he attempted to do, 
under the direction of Andrew Johnson, 
to reduce the Negroes to serfdom and give 
the masters their old supremacy in the 
Union. I will not question his sincerity in 
fighting to suppress the Rebellion, or inti- 
mate that, like his*‘‘ Copperhead” sire, he 
sympathized with the South; but it will 
be perfectly fair to let the Meridian (Miss.) 
Mercury, a Democratic sheet, explain the 
war-record of Gen. Hancock to the readers 
of THE INDEPENDENT, as it has already ex- 
plained it to the South. Referring to the 
statement that Gen. Hancock’s father, Ben- 
jamin Hancock, of Montgomery County, 
Pa., had refused to permit soldiers, on their 
way to the South, to pass over a bridge of 
which he was one of the stockholders 
without paying toll, the Mercury says: 

‘Hurrah for old Benjamin Hancock! 
. . . It is true the son marched with 
these soldiers, against the better judgment 
and better heart of the father; but he was a 
soldier by profession, and obeyed orders from 
discipline and habit. If HE HADN’T BEEN A 
SOLDIER, NO DOUBT HE WOULD HAVE BEEN 
THE SON OF HIS FATHER.” 

At the North we are asked to vote for 
Gen. Hancock on account of his servicesin 
the Union army. The Southern people 
support him on the ground that he fought 
against them merely as ‘‘a soldier by pro- 
fession,” who could not well disobey orders; 
while at heart he was a Copperhead, like 
his father, and showed it by the alacrity 
with which he sought to enforce the policy 
of Andrew Johnson. It is not the Repub- 
licans who accuse him; but his own sup. 
porters in the ‘t solid South,” the men who 
have nominated him, and whom, if elected, 
he must obey. 

That the Democratic party feels obliged 
to present one face to the South and an- 
other to the North is by no means surpris- 
ing, for it results from the very necessities 
of the situation; but that any patriotic 
citizen in this part of the country should 
fail to understand the trick, or be induced 
to vote for him under the impression that 
he will make a safe President, this is what 
seems to us incredible and most astounding. 
But, aside from all questions as to his de- 
votion to the principles which triumphed 
in the war and admitting him to be patri- 
otic and honest in the best sense, I insist 
that his election would be full of danger, 
because he would, in that case, be the tool 
of the South. Gabriel himself could not be 
safely trusted in such a position, any more 
than a man ina birch canoe could be trusted 





to rescue himself from the rapids of 
Niagara. 








I am ready to confess that the Republican 
party is far from being as wise or as pure 
as it ought to be. It has committed some 
grievous faults—it has shirked or postponed 
some questions which it should have boldly 
met; but it is sublimely right in the 
instinct by which it discerns that the ques- 
tion paramount to all others in this conflict 
is, whether the Government shall remain 
under the control of those who put down 
the Rebellion and enfranchised the Negro, 
or fall into the hands of the ‘solid South.” 
The “independent” sirens will seck in vain 
to lull the Northern people to sleep by the 
specious pretense that there is nothing 
important at stake in the present issue, and 
that there will be no cause for alarm if the 
Democrats win the election. 





LANDRO IN TYROL. 
BY MARY W. EDMUNDS. 


We had been told, on good authority, 
that Miss Edwards's charming book on the 
** Dolomites, Untrodden Peaks and Unfre- 
quented Valleys,” was drawing all England 
into the regions described; but, if that is so, 
Great Britain has dwindled toa very scanty 
band of wanderers. 

Coming from the comparatively unknown 
places of Primiero, San Martino, and Vigo, 
Landro and the Ampezzo road strike us as 
a lively center and busy thoroughfare, and 
we hear again of the world and its inhabit- 
ants, as if we had been out of it for a time. 

Atthe table @’Aéte dinner we are surrounded 
by Germans, among whom are a “‘ Hofrath 
doctor” and his wife, from Eisenach, who 
tell us, with enthusiasm, of the wild flow- 
ers and beauties of this place; and, in re- 
turn, we praise the unrivaled scenery of 
San Martino, under the loftiest peaks of the 
Dolomites, and the interest of Predazzo, 
far-famed for its geological and mineralog- 
ical wealth. 

We have also the pleasure of meeting Mr. 
Stillman, the well-known correspondent of 
The Iondon Times, art critic, and former 
consul to Candia. , 

He tells us that we have just missed seeing 
the poet Browning and his sister, and 
Signor Villari, the author of a “Life of 
Savonarola” and other Itatian biographies; 
that Gladstone is expected here soon; and 
that Miss Fletcher, the author of ‘‘ Kismet ” 
and -“‘ Mirage,” is now staying at Cortina, 
two hours below us. We also get the last 
delightful bit of gossip—her formally an- 
nounced engagement to Lord Wentworth, 
who is the grandson of no less a personage 
than Lord Byron and heir to the Earldom 
of Lovelace. 

They have certainly a charming place for 
their courtship; but some one suggests, 
mischeviously, that it is to be hoped she 
does not value an engagement of her own 
ac lightly as her heroines appear to in her 


novels, 
The rush of travel is now over here, 


much as we were impressed by it, and we 
have the solemn mountains very quietly to 
ourselves. 

Landro strikes us much more pleasantly 
than we had imagined from Gilbert and 
Churchill’s descriptions. About the cheer- 
ful inn the valley is too smooth and green 
to be dreary, and in the circle of lofty rock 
walls around us there are breaks and gorges, 
down which the suushine first comes to us 
about 8 A. M., and through which we see 
the jagged peaks of the Drei Zinnen and 
the snow-capped mountains beyond Toblach 
and the Pusterthal. Cutting off the upper 
end of our valley, stand Monte Cristallo 
and its younger brother, Cristallino. 
They are both broad and massive; but the 
sky-line is broken with points, pinnacles, 
and domes, and a fine glacier is creeping 
down toward the valley on this side. 

The lake here, the Diirren Lee, of which 
we have heard as worthy of Sodom and 
Gomorrah, is a peaceful little sheet of 
water, from which the mountains rise pre- 
cipitously, only leaving room on one side 
for the highway. It is uninhabited by fish, 
for the simple reason that in the dry season 
the sources that feed it fail, and it often 
disappears altogether; and even now its out- 
let filters down through a mass of loose 
gravel in the torrent-bed and only becomes 
visible a mile or so below. In winter, too, 
the lake is frozen solid, which would also 
be discouraging to the boldest of fish. 

Weare unable to decide which we like 


’ 





best, San Martino or Landro, There we 
were just below the summit (6,657 feet 
above the sea) of the Castonella Pass, which 
commands a superb view of the Cimone 
della Palla, the Rosetta, Palle di San 
Martino, and Sass Maor, almost within arm’s 
reach, and rising 5,000 to 7,000 feet above 
one’s head bare mountains of rock, un- 
obstructed by the foot-hills that take great- 
ly from the effect of many of the Dolomites. 
From the sharp peak of an Alp here, the 
Marmolata, the highest point of this region 
of mountains, is visible, and here one can 
gather the rare edclweiss to one’s heart’s 
content. At our fect below San Martino 
was a tremendous valley of scanty pastures 
and masses of debris from the rocks above; 
and opposite were the snow-fields, glaciers, 
and ice-falls; high, high in the air the 
Cimone, looking from this side exceedingly 
like the Matterhorn, but generally acknowl- 
edged to be more impressive—a huge tower 
or pinnacle, sharp as a bayonet. 

At San Martino we met a very interesting 
Hungarian and his wife, who were experi- 
enced Alpine climbers, having together 
ascended, among many other almost impos- 
sible places, Monte Rosa and the Matter- 
horn. She was a slight, muscular woman, 
remarkably pretty and fresh-looking, and 
she recounted her exploits in the simplest 
manner. From San Martino they made the 
ascent of the Palle di San Martino, which 
is probably the most difficult feat in the 
Dolomites, and I think she told me, in her 
experience, anywhere—far beyond the 
awful Matterhorn, which she ranked low 
in her scale. She was the only woman 
who had ever attempted the Palle, which 
had, in fact, only been ascended twice or 
three times before. The next day but one, 
at 11 a. M., they were on the summit of the 
Cimone della Pala, 11,000 feet above the 
sca. 

On one of her most difficult mountain 
ascensions, she told me, they had arranged 
to pass the night in a certain hut in the 
high snow-fields, continuing the ascent at 
two or three o’clock in the morning; but, 
on reaching the place, it proved to be full 
of snow. They could only make the best 
of what few comforts they had brought 
with them, and the slicht shelter outside, 
It was very cold and windy, and their chief 
guide was quite in despair at her dangerovs 
position. Suddenly, gesticulating, in his 
excitement, the pack, with all their wraps, 
fell from his back, and was gone in an 
instant down, down into the bottomless 
depths; and the night was still before them, 
with no resource left but their rubber coats, 
At the appointed hour the guide, who 
had been too anxious to sleep, told his com- 
panion that he had little hope of finding 
them still alive, but crept cautiously up to 
see. As he expected, they were motionless 
and made no answer to his call. He was 
rushing back. to his friend, when a hearty 
laugh told him they were not y +t incapable 
of enjoying a joke. In goo) health and 
spirits, the final ascent was the.. made. The 
“Journal of the Alpine “lub of Vienna” 
has printed several articles which she has 
written of their summer work--it certainly 
cannot be called play—and others will ap- 
pear during this winter. 

The inn at San Martino isa barely-fur- 
nished, but clean and pleasant place, with 
fine views from its windows of the Dol- 
omites, the grand ranges of porphyry 
mountains to the west—which, by the way, 
hardly cet their due praise, in the presence 
of their more striking neighbors—and down 
the broad valley to sunny Primiero, bask- 
ing in its nest of green hills. The table, 
too, is very fair for the region, particular- 
ly when eked out (vegetables being scanty) 
with raspberries, strawberries, and delicious 
cream. This is one of the great Alp pas- 
tures, where the cattle are sent up in sum- 
mer from far below, and, with 800 pretty 
white and gray animals to depend upon, 
the dairy should certainly be well supplied. 
Wealso found the cheese made from sheep’s 
milk to be very good. 

The hero of the Albergo was a handsome 
young marquis, said to be a cavalry officer 
in the Italian army. He was a gay-looking 
young fellow, after the Fra Diavolo or 
Trovatore style, with a bewitching little 
blue cap on one corner of his head. With 
his friends, he lived out of doors, strolling 
about, a white umbrella held carefully over 
his head, even im the coldest sunshine; 
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chatting in the most interested way with 
every peasant—man, woman, or child—from 
far or near; always full of life and fun and 
the delight of them all. On his ‘“‘ name’s 
day,” the Festa of San Alessandro, a poor 
woman “from over the mountains” ar- 
tived at the Hospice, and immediately 
afterward gave birth to a child. This 
Hospice is one of the ancient institutions of 
the country, formerly under the charge of 
monks, and now a kind of inn for poor 
wanderers, who are kept free for three 
days. In the afternoon the sound of music 
and gay voices drew us to the windows; 
and behold! there was the baby, gayly 
decked out on its pillow-like cushion with 
laces and ribbons—thanks, I fancy, to a 
certain lovely countess, one of the guests at 
the Albergo—being carried to the church. 
Before it marched a musical genius of 1 
boy, playing on an accordion; and after it 
followed a procession, consisting princi- 
pally of the Marchese, who had kindly 
offered to be godfather and was conducting 
the performance in the finest style. When 
the ceremony was over, the baby was duly 
escorted back to the door of the Hospice; 
and the Marquis returned triumphant to his 
friends, fanning himself with his blue cap 
and looking up to our windows with a droll 
expression of relief. 

In the evening there were gay doings in 
the moonlight on the broad terrace in front 
of the Albergo, in honor of San Alessan- 
dro’s namesake—music from a whole or 
chestra of accociions, dancing, and sing- 
ing. The Marqi ‘y's room was full of flow- 
ers and his cam. ‘es were decorated with 
bright papers. 

Alas! here thers {s no gay young Fra Di- 
avolo to entertain w ; and his only substitute, 
a young Herr Graf, is so fully occupied in 
flirting with the pretty kelnerinnen of the 
house that he has little time for anything 
else, though his delightful music, when he 
chooses to seat himself at the piano, would 
more than compensate for other deficien- 
cies. 

In traveling through these mountains, the 
sudden changes from Italian ways and speak- 
ing to German are very striking, although 
we have continually been within the Aus- 
trian boundary. 

In Primiero, San Martino, Predazzo, and 
Vigo we found nothing but Italian spoken. 
In Bozen, Toblach, the Lextenthal (one of 
the most remarkable and interesting points 
in the Dolomites) German is universal. 
Cortina is said to be equally divided be- 
tween the two languages; but below there 
the Val d’Ampezzo is purely Venetian. 

A delightful walk of eight miles with Mr. 
Stillman to an Alpine garden now inclines 
us to give our preference to Landro for 
summer headquarters, as the comparatively 
level ground of the gorge here give sone 
many pleasant and easy excursions. 

In the Val Fondo, under the very crags 
of Monte Cristallo and among its snows, 
grow almost all the sweetest and rarest 
flowers of these mountains. The ground is 
brilliant with Alpine roses, deep blue gen- 
tians, snow-violets, Turk’s-cap lilies, lady- 
slippers, the fragrant daphne, and wild 
clematis (a beautiful purple flower, with 
four pointed petals), and many other plants, 
of which I do not know the name. 

On the way back from this wild gorge, we 
face the glory of the Dolomites—the Rothe- 
wand; what Gilbert and Churchill have 
well named the Mount of Sacrifice, from 
the deep-dyed stains like blood which ap- 
pear to be dripping down from the top. It 
is a grandly-formed mountain, like some 
majestic Gothic cathedral, with patches and 
points of color varying from the deepest 
red to faint pink, yellow, and the soft gray 
of the Dolomite rock. 

In some lights it is as delicate as a mass 
of wood-ashes over red-hot coals of fire; in 
others, brilliant and almost translucent, like 
carnelian, and again hard and bright as 
agate. Imagine these effects en masse—a 
huge mountain soaring up into the sky 
from its mighty foundations. ; 

But all these views are indescribable. We 
must only hope to imprint them upon our 
memory now, when we are about to leave 
them for the luxuries of civilization and 
Italian art. 

There is only one great danger in spend- 
ing much time among the Dolomites. They 
are almost sure to spoil one for the less 
striking forms and coloring of all other 


mountains, even the grand beauty of the 
Swiss Alps. 
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THE LAST LESSON. 
BY BARTON GREY. 


Tr fs late, and the lamp in the study barns dim 
and the fire is low; 

I will pause from my work a little, and rest tn 
the fading glow. 





The house is silent around me; for every one is 
asleep. 

I, only, sit here and listen tn the aflence vaet 
and deep ; 


Listen tf haply an echo from out of the Van- 
ished Past 

May ceme, if for only a moment, to my weary 
heart at last. 


My lost, my beautifn) darling! My love that I 
loved so well! 

Where are you to-night, I wonder. Will no 
kind spirit tell? 


We have lived so long asunder, we have wan- 
dered so far apart, 

One with a restless conscience, one with s 
breaking heart. 


Perhaps, if we stood together, you hardly 
would recognize 

In this worn and weary worker the face that 
you used to prize. 


But I—ah, me! what shadow of sorrow, cr 
time, or sin 

Could bide from my eyes your features, or 
bury the “ might-have-been "’? 


I know you have strayed, my darling, far from 
the narrow way; 

I know that in man’s wide pity there is none 
fur you to-day; 


And yet 1 think, if you stood here and laid on 
my brow your hand, 

There is something asleep within me that 
would waken and understand ; 


That would waken again as it used to fn the 
days before I knew 

That lips and eyes could promise—could prom- 
ise and not be true. 


It is dark. and the eddying shadows drift heav- 
ily over the way. 

© Thou to whom darkness fs not, Heten as 
here I pray. 


Long have I toiled and striven, long have I 
sought the light; : 

Here at the end what guerdon? Only the 
bitter night. 


Grant to me from Thr treasures one boon ere 
the struggle cease : 

Out of Thy loving-kindness, oh! grant me the 
gift of peace. 


Teach me the last sad lesson that for stricken 
hearts is set ; 

And oh! while the dark days linger, let me, at 
least, forget. 





IS THE WORK OF UNITARIANISM 
DONE? 


BY THE REV. GEORGE THOMAS DOWLING. 








Trere are, probably, few thoughtful 
students in Evangelical ranks, to-day, who 
have not at some time in their lives discov- 
ered a certain fascination in Unitarian the- 
ology. Some have been tempted in all 
honesty to turn from a star leading to “‘ the 
place where the young child was,” hoping 
to find that greater lignt of which the star 
seemed but a reflection? Have they found 
it? Andif not, why? This is the question 
which we shall attempt to answer. 

In speaking of this faith as a system, we 
shall refer to that which has existed in this 
country since 1815. While we are well 
aware that in different forms this phase of 
belief has manifested itself in the Church 
for nineteen centuries, American Unitari- 
anism dates from the discussion between 
Dr. Channing, on the one side, and Dr. 
Worcester, on the other. It was that con- 
troversy which led to their separation from 
the “ Orthodox” and their establishment as 
an independent sect. 

Since that hour sixty years have scarcely 
rolled by. Men are still living who, in the 
enthusiasm of early manhood, turned with 
gladness toward the Boston faith, as the 
Egyptian worships the rising sun. And 
what do those men see to-day? It is not too 
much to say that the West is studded with 
dead Unitarian churches and the East with 
dying ones. The men who are still found 
in these pulpits are, as a rule, cultivated 
and refined gentlemen; men apparently 
holding in their hands every needed tool 
for the accomplishment of great purposes. 
But one needs only to attend their own 





conferences to be persuaded that even 
among themselves there is a felt lack of 
something, and that a something which is 
vital. Is it strictly true that, 


“In this windy world, what's up 1s faith, 
What's down is heresy”? 


Is it heresy because it’s down, or is it down 
because it’s heresy? Let us see. 

In the first place, then, we affirm that 
American Unitarianism has outlived the 
end for which it was born. 

It arose as 8 protest against the severe 
theology and hyper-Calvinism of the pre- 
vious century. 

As a quickener of thought, leading to a 
wiser discrimination and more careful state- 
ment, it has, undoubtedly, been a blessing. 
That end is, however, accomplished; and, 
being accomplished, there is no longer a 
reason why Unitarians, as a separate sect, 
should longer have an existence. 

Not that the Christian world has been 
converted wholly, or even in large measure, 
to its way of thinking; but this has been 
done as far as it evercan be. And just as 
all political or religious «ystems in the past 
have gone to pieces when they have lost 
a positive principle for which to contend, 
so Unitarianism is doomed to die because 
its disciples can no longer respond to any 
rallying cry. ‘‘Conquest made me what I 
am,” said Napoleon, ‘‘and conquest alone 
can maintain me.” And this is true of the 
Church, as of the army. It cannot live 
long on a negation. There must be some 
positive principle to inspire unity and 
aggressive co-operation. 

So that, in the second place, we predict 
an early decay of American Unitarianism, 
becausd it is no longer an Institution, but 
Destitution. Its work has teen destructive, 
and not sufficiently constructive. It has 
taken some rotten planks out of the ship; 
but it has left it to other hands to introduce 
the planks which were better. As we 
heard it expressed, not long since, in one of 
their conventions: ‘‘ Brethren,” said the 
speaker, ‘‘I sent my boy out to play ball, 
that he might gain strength, but I found 
that he came home as weak as before; and, 
when I questioned him, I learned that his 
part of the game had been to keep tally. 
And we,” he added, emphatically, “are 
weak, and why? Because all through 
these years we have been keeping tally and 
criticising the players, instead of taking 
any active hand in the game.” 

Robert Ingersoll, in Cincinnati, the other 
day, said: ‘‘ You ask meif there is a God, 
I tell you I do not know. You ask me if 
there is a life beyond this present one. I 
tell you Ido not know. ‘You ask me 
whether I have a soul. I tell you I do not 
know.” And more than one has whispered, 
since that speech: ‘‘I do not want to follow 
aman who ‘does not know.’” Now, while 
we would not class Col. Ingersoll among 
those who are the acknowledged leaders of 
this form of faith, is not their position in a 
very large measure the same? Asa candid 
Unitarian expressed it in Boston: ‘I have 
sat six years under the preaching of my 
minister, and in all that time he has told 
me nothing except what somebody else did 
believe and what he didn't. 

Now, if this be so (and we refer only to 
witnesses from among themselves), is it 
strange that ‘‘ Ichabod” is written upon a 
system like that of the Sadducees of old, 
the only account of whose creed is found in 
the statement that ‘‘ they did not believe in 
the resurrection of the dead.” 

The world respects an honest doubter; 
but it is the honesty they respect, and not 
the doubt, and they very properly cry: 
«Tell us what you believe. We have doubts 
enough of our own.” Men are not hunger- 
ing for speculations, but for convictions. 
The fundamental truths of the Gospel with 
Luther were convictions; with Erasmus 
they were only high probabilities. And 
the resulting difference between these two 
was uot only great; it was immeasurable. 
Unitarianism suits a mood; Positive Ortho- 
doxy suits a temper. The one is evanes- 
cent; the other is abiding. 

What, then, shall be the future of Amer- 
ican Unitarianism? 

Bronson Alcott was asked this question, 
the other day; and his answer was that 

much of it would become absorbed in other 
denominations, and the remnant which was 
left would descend into a something worse 
than itself. We feel that, with all charity, 
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wecan veaffirm this statement, as already 
proven. Orthodoxy is strong to-day not 
because by any mere chance it happens te 
be “up.” The survival of Orthodoxy is the 
survival of the fittest. The founders of 
this new faith were among the noblest 
Christian gentlemen that ever lived. We 
have no right, however, to judge of a sys 
tem by its founders; but by its disciples. 
The founders make the system ; but the dis- 
ciples are made by it. And what kind of 
disciples, after sixty years, are coming forth 
from Unitarianism? Where do we find a 
more bitter illiberality than among those 
who in our day are claiming for themselves 
the name of “‘liberals”? It has been said 
that if we scratch a Russian we shall find a 
Tartar. With equal truthfulness we may 
say: ‘* Scratch a liberalist, and you will find 
a bigot.” The narrowest creed in all the 
world to-day is the creed of the creedless. 
And this is why we believe that Unitarian- 
ism has done its work. 


BY MRS. QARAH K. BOLTON. 

No one could have been at the annual 
meeting of this organization last week, at 
Saratoga, without gratitude for living in 
this nineteenth century, when ‘“‘ How to 
help elevate humanity” is the great ques- 
tion of the age. Not often does one see 
together such persons as T. W. Higginson, 
E. L. Godkin, of The Nation, Prof. Way- 
land, of Yale College, President Gilman, 
of Johns Hopkins, Hon. Benjamin H. 
Bristow, Moncure D. Conway, Julia Ward 
Howe, Emily Talbot, Frederick Law Olm- 
stead, Dorman B. Eaton, F. B. Sanborn, 
Robert Treat Paine, Jr., and scores of oth- 
ers noted in literature or philanthropy. 

The Association meetings continued for 
three days, with usually large attendance. 
An able address was given by Dr. Gilman, 
president of Johns Hopkins University, as 
also of the Association, on the evening of 
September 7th. He showed the aim of the 
organization to be a perfect state of society, 
with the highest development for each 


.individual, and offered practical sugges- 


tions for the future work of the Associa- 
tion. A reception was given at the United 
States Hotel, at the close of the address. 
On the following morning, after the report 
of the secretary, Mr. F. B. Sanborn, who 
has been indefatigable in his labors for the 
good of the Society, a paper was read from 
Mr. C. L. Brace, of New York, on “‘ Chris- 
tianity and the Relations of Nations,” show- 
ing how arbitration in law and universal 
peace will finally result. 

Joseph D. Weeks, Faq., of Pittsburgh, 
Pa., read a paper on “‘ Casualties in Mining,” 
showing that, while Great Britain in the last 
twenty-nine years has lost over 20,000 men 
in her mines, only twenty per cent. of these 
by explosions, our country has lost far 
more, from her less careful inspection laws. 

Col. Higginson, in taking the chair, spoke 
of the vital questions now before the Asso- 
ciation. Co-education has become so gen- 
erally conceded—even President Eliot, of 
Harvard, favoring it for the Medical School 
—that it has not been brought before this 
meeting. The Quincy method of teaching, 
said Mr. Higginson, is only a revival of the 
old principles of Horace Mann, and so is 
hardly a new subject for consideratjon. 

Mrs. Emily Talbot, the secretary of the 
education department, who hasshown great 
ability in making this branch of the Asso- 
ciation most successful, read a paper on 
Kindergartens, prepaged by Prof. W. T. 
Harris, formerly of St. Louis, now in Eu- 
rope. While advocating the system of 
Freebel, we must be carefal about over- 
stimulating the brain, etc. The average 
American child—so excitable, so active and 
energetic—is so different from the German 
that Prof. Harris believes we must have a 

special system of kindergartens, adapted to 
this country. This paper was followed by 
an animated discussion on the advisability 
of children attending school before they 
are ten years of age. 

One of the most interesting papers was 
that of Miss Edith Simcox, of the London 
School Board, read by Miss Baright, of the 
Boston University, on ‘‘ Education in En- 
giand,” and especially woman's education, 
which had practically been at a standstill 
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until 1848. 
when the select aghools for girls were 
brought under government inspection, that 
the teaching was lamentably shallow, the 
teachers in these dovecotes being generally 
ignorant, with no system; 8 conclusion, I 
think, not wholly inappropriate to many 
boarding-schools in America. Only eight 
years ago # Girls’ Public Day School Com- 
pany was formed, which has organized 
twenty schools, though one thousand more 
are needed at once. The girls are hindered 
in their regular work by being obliged to 
learn cooking, cutting of garments, and 
needlework; time not being left for studies 
which they greatly need. The Oxford and 
Cambridge examinations for women have 
been most beneficial, thiriy per cent. of all 
applicants for admission to the universities 
being women. Oxford, a few years ago, 
was embarrassed by the indiscretion of a 
young lady, who took the first place in the 
examivations. 

Moncure D. Conway supplemented the 
paper with an admirable address on the 
progress of woman’s education abroad. He 
related an incident of the good effected by 
rheumatism, illustrating the old adage that 
“it’s an ill wind that blows nobody any 
good.” Prof. Cairnes, of London, being 
accustomed to give a lecture of an hour’s 
length to men and repeating the same to 
women, concluded that, since he had the 
rheumatism and as men and women sit 
together in church and at the theater, he 
would try the experiment of having them 
sit together in the classroom. Several 
other professors thought it a waste of time 
to give two hours, when one would answer 
as well, and followed the example of Prof. 
Cairnes. So the good resulting from the 
mental stimulant of the presence of each 
sex over the other was brought about 
by the infirmity of the professor. 

Mr. Samuel 8. Greene, of Worcester, 
Mass., read a paper on the “Relation of 
Public Libraries to Public Schools,” which 
held the closest attention. Large numbers 
of the teachers and scholars of that town 
visit the library daily to find books of 
travel or history bearing on their lessons. 
One grammar-school teacher takes fifty 
books at atime for her scholars. The 
principal of the high school says his pupils 
have one session edch day at the library. 
The plan could hardly fail of success, with 
such a librarian as the one at Worcester. 

While the above papers were being read, 
in the health department Dr. D. F. Lincoln, 
chairman, and Dr. E. W. Cushing, of Bos- 
ton, with Dr, Walter Channing, of Brook- 
line, Mass., presented papers on the work 
of the National Board of Health, especial- 
ly at Memphis, the necessity of keeping a 
high standard in the medical professivn, 
and the desirability of the study of psy- 
chology by physicians, since insanity is on 
the increase. 

The first paper of tke afternoon was by 
Dr. J. M. Gregory, president of the Illinois 
Industrial University, on the “American 
Newspaper: its Relation to Education.” 
Awericans live, work, and think through 
the newspaper. It is the embodied power 
of the publie life of the day. With all 
our schools, we could never be an intelli- 
gent people without newspapers. They are 
the people’s libraries, the cyclopwdia of 
the millions. Dr. Gregory urged the ap- 
pointment of an educational editor on the 
staff of our leading papers, which now 
have a political, a literary, and a commer- 
cial editor. When this is done, let the 
newspaper be a text-book in the schools, 
Its variety will excite an interest in reading. 

The last paper of the afternoon was by 
Miss Mary W. Hiuman, of La Porte, 
Ind., on ‘“‘ Home Life in its Relations to 
Schools,” full of practical suggestions. A 
woman must be thoroughly intelligent to 
be a power in her home or outside of 
it. She must know what are the require- 
ments of real character, be strong phys- 
ically, learn the worth of habit in little 
things, and not be ignorant in public 
affairs. She must think, as well as act, and 
must read the newspapers. 

In the evening the aduiteration of foods, 
drugs, and domestic articles was ably dis- 
cussed by Prof. 8. W. Johnson, of Yale 
College; Prof.” Remsen, of Johns Hopkins; 
Prof. Nichols, of Boston; Mr. C. F. 
Wingate, of New York, who took the poai- 
tion that there fs Httle cause to fear (has the 


general health will be injured by the adul- 
terations — oleomargarine and glucose, 
among other things mentioned, being en- 
tirely harmless and nutritious. The oppo- 
site side was taken by Geo. T. Angell, Esq., 
of Boston; Dr. Ezra M. Hunt of the New 
Jersey State Board of Health; and others. 

On Thursday Mr. Justice Miller, of the 
United States Supreme Ceurt, presided. The 
first paper was by Henry W. Farnam, Esq., 
of New Haven, who has just returned from 
Germany, on the Socialist laws of that 
country. Politically, Republicanism is done 
away, and the only feature of interest in 
Socialism is its economic aspect. Its advo- 
cates demand that all profit in labor go to 
the state, as they consider capital as part of 
the laborer’s product forcibly withheld. In 
religion they are mainly infidel, though one 
portion professes to believe in religion and 
monarchy. There are fifty Socialistic news- 
papers. 

Prof. Henry Hitchcock, of the St. Louis 
Law School, in a valuable paper on ‘‘Marital 
Property Rights,” showed the great changes 
in legislation in favor of married women in 
the last few years. In most of the states 
women can now have their own earnings, 
control the property they owned before 
marriage, enter into business relations, and 
make a will. In other words, they are 
coming to be regarded as individual human 


beings 
E. L. Godkin, Esq., editor of The 


Nation, read the next paper, on ‘“‘Libel and its 
Legal Remedy,” Hon. B. H. Bristow in the 
chair. He especially urged that papers in 
this country, as in France, so respect a 
man’s private life as to keep it out of the 
press. The language was clear, concise, 
and to the point. 

F. J. Kingsbury, Esq., of Waterbury, 
Conn., spoke on *‘ Pensions in a Republic,” 
urging that in the case of Government 
employés, ministers, teachers, college pro- 
fessors, etc. a part of their salary be re- 
tained yearly, with their consent, or some 
other plan be adopted, whereby a general 
fund will be provided for their use if dis- 
abled. Government does this with its 
retired soldiers and sailors, and some of the 
large railroad corporations and steamship 
companies do thesame. Dorman B. Eaton, 
of New York, in an admirable address, 
spoke in favor of this system, giving at 
some length the plans adopted in England. 

In the afternoon, Mr. Eaton presiding, 
Edward M. Hartwell, Esq., of Ambherst 
College and Johns Hopkins, read a paper 
of great research on the ‘‘ Laws Concerning 
Anatomical Science,” bearing, of course, on 
body-snatching. An erroneous public sen- 
timent on this matter was condemned. 

In the evening a full house gathered to 
hear Mr. T. R. Brockway, of the Elmira 
Reformatory, speak on ‘‘ Indeterminate Sen- 
tences.” Prof. T. W. Dwight, of New 
York, who presided, spoke briefly. Mr. 
Brockway believes fixed times of sen- 
tence make the men discouraged if they 
are too long, and careless if too short. 


He knows every one of his five hundred 


prisoners personally and the history of 
each. They are all between the ages of six- 
teen and thirty. A system of marks is 
used, those having had a perfect record for 
six months going into the first rank, where 
they have better food, dress, and rooms 
than those in the second and third. When 
deemed by & board of directors sufficiently 
reformed, they go out on parole, situations 
being found for them, and are obliged to be 
temperate and to lay up a little money 
weekly. The night schools of the Re- 
formatory are one of its most hopeful fea- 
tures. The prisoners will receive a portion 
of their earnings as soon as the prison is 
se]f-supporting. 

The first papers of Friday were on 
Associated Charities, by Rev. D. O. Kellogg, 
of Philadelphia; Rev. O. C. McCulloch, of 
Indianapolis; Miss Hallowell, of Philadel- 
phia; dnd by Robert Treat Paine, Jr.. of 
Boston, a most able and devoted president 
of the Associdted Charities here, which 
society is doing a most excellent work. 
Each ward has ite corps of visitors; but no 
visitor, save in special cases, is allowed to 
give money, only to help in obtaining work 
and to give interest and sympathy. What- 
ever money is thought wise to be bestowed 
is doue so through a paid agent. Mr. Paine 
fu his paper reported many cases where 
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self-support by having situations found for 


them, with kindly oversight. 

After able papers by Mrs. Florence Bay- 
ard Lockwood, of Philadelphia, on ‘‘ Vol- 
unteer Service in the United States,” and 
George B. Bartlett, Esq., of Concord, Mass., 
on “ Amusements fof the People,” Mrs. 
Julia Ward Howe spoke on “‘ Changes in 
American Society” to the largest audience 
at any of the meetings After looking at 
society in the days of Horace and Livy, 
Mrs. Howe gave her own observations. 
She has perceived great growth in liberal 
thought, in popular government, in just 
laws, and useful institutions. Woman’s 
work has changed in elevation and exten- 
sion of sphere. As the infant Christ is 
always accompanied in our minds with the 
Mother who gave him to the world, let this 
fact of the great gift prefigure to us the 
august office of woman. Hers be it to pre- 
serve and transmit from age to age the 
Christian doctrine and the Christian faith. 

Boston, Mass. 
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THE UNJUST STEWARD. 





BY J. T. TUCKER, D.D. 


Iw a letter received from the Rev. Dr. F. 
A. Farrar, the author of ‘‘ The Life of 
Christ,” is this paragraph: 

‘« The view of the ‘Parable of the Unjust 
Steward,’ which you have been good enough 
to communicate to me, is entirely new to 
me and seems well worthy of attention. 
Pray let me thank you for your kindness in 
calling my attention to it.” 

The trouble with the usual interpretation 
of this parable, which Dr. Farrar has also 
adopted, is that it appears to make our 
Lord commend a course of knavery in the 
overseer of the estate in question. The 
wisdom of this man, which was set up as 
an example to ‘‘ the children of light,” was, 
by this explanation of it, a fraudulent and 
swindling operation into which he had per- 
suaded the farm-hands; a combination to 
save himself by cheating his employer. 
The best face that can be put upon the 
thatter, as thus regarded, is, that we are to 
suppose ourselves on the plane of a low, 
worldly prudence, which is not to be ap- 
proved, and was not, either by Christ or the 
owner of that estate; but the commendation 
is merely of the shrewdness of this culprit’s 
management to extricate himself from the 
danger which threatened. A splitting of a 
very thin ethical hair, as everybody con- 
fesses. 

It seems surprising that the entire run of 
popular commentators on the Gospels should 
have been content to take up with this sus- 
picious rendering of this parable; that an- 
other view of it which looks to be “ well 
worthy of attention,” as Dr. Farrar admits, 
should also not have occurred to this latest 
traveler over the field of our Lord’s instruc- 
tions. But, as long ago as 1864, Dr. John A. 
Albro, of Cambridge, Muss., printed in the 
Boston Review (but without name) a careful 
and, so far as any one appears to know, a 
quite original exegesis of this scripture, 
which, being communicated to Dr. F——, in 
the early months of 1876, brought back the 
answer already given. Dr. Albro’s under- 
standing of the passage is briefly this: 

In accordance with the general practice 
of Eastern countries, this ‘‘steward” had 
farmed out the estate of a rich landholder, 
just as the taxes and other revenues of a 
province were and often still are sold or 
let toa collector for a stipulated sum of 
money, while he takes the chances of re. 
paying himself and considerably more by 
fleecing, at pleasure, the people thus turned 
over to his exactions. In this case these 
exactions had been so heavy that com- 
plaints had reached the proprietor; and, 
though he had not personally been injured 
by this misconduct, the interests of the 
estate were prejudiced. The steward is, 
therefore, called to account. To shield 
himself, he makes friends with the laborers 
and tenants; not by persuading them to 
defraud the owner, with whom they had 
no direct relations, but by abating largely 
his own demands on them, which he had 
an entire liberty todo und ought to have 
done, so far as these demands were extor- 
tionate. Thus, by an act not of knavery, 
but of justuess, he secures his position 
with his master aud his subordinates, 
and fs praised for the wisdow of a 
good deed, sod mot for the cunning of 









a crooked craftiness. This explanation 
has no serious difficulty from the text 
of the parable. The only seeming 
objections are merely verbal, as that the 
agent was accused for wasting his lord’s 
goods, which means no more than a bad 
malfeasance in office; and, further on, the 
question which he puts to the farmers, 
‘How much owest thou unto my lord?” 
which also may find a fair significance as a 
general inquiry how much they had been 
assessed as tenants on the property of this 
“certain rich man,” and from which heavy 
asseasments, due to the steward of the pro- 
prietor, they had carried a complaint direct- 
ly to the proprietor himself. if this treat- 
ment of “the well-known cruz interpre- 
tum, the parable of the unjust steward,” 
as the editors of Lange call it, will stand in 
the judgment of scholars, it would seem to 
be about time to unload our commentaries 
of the old and perplexing, not to say pro- 
voking interpretation. 

CHICOPES Fas, Mass. 
ce 
CONCERNING BOOKS AND READING 
FOR CHILDREN. 


BY W. 8. B. MATHEWS. 





In nine families out of ten the provision 
of books and papers for the children to 
read is entirely inadequate. This is, per- 
haps, not so remarkable when you consider 
how poor the provision is for the older 
folk. But, whatever our remote ancestors 
may have been, let us thank God and take 
courage in the reflection that we ourselves 
have brains and souls, as well as stomach 
and back; and that, although public opin- 
ion has not yet advanced far enough to in- 
terfere with suicide of the moral and intei- 
lectual nature, the time will come when it 
will be well understood that it costs a great 
deal more to bury a dead soul than it does 
adead body. The great American dollar 
comes so close to our eyes that it shuts out 
not only the whole solar system, but the 
light of the truth and the inspiration of 
the Spirit of God. 

But, leaving the older folks to starve 
themselves as they have become wont to 
do, let us agitate a bit in behalf of chil- 
dren’s reading; for Christmas is almost 
here, and, in spite of our materialism, we 
do allow ourselves to present a book or so 
at Christmas. It looks moral or it comes 
handy. 

To begin with, let it be known that the 
writer bas no particular hobby as to the 
kind of books. It isn’t so much what they 
read as it is to be sure that they do read 
something (not but that this also makes a 
great difference). The first thing to have 
in a family, after food and shelter, is a 
good weekly paper. A daily is a good 
thing; but, after all, a daily paper costs 
considerable and a taste fox it is an arti- 
ficial one, like that for coffee or smok- 
ing. When you’ve once become used 
to it, you feel lost without it until 
the system has time to recuperate. 
And, although I have had a. daily paper 
in my family for ten or twelve years 
(and a most excellent paper it is, too. 
On the right side in politics, you know), I 
really do not know whether we have gained 
or lost by having it. We have gained in 
speed; we have lost in repose and depth. 
It is the old question: Which would you 
rather be, a well ora brook? Anyhow, a 
daily paper is a luxury properly appertain- 
ing to those who live in or near a city large 
enough to have a daily paper worth taking. 
But the first essential in the literary furnish- 
ing of a home is a good weekly puper. And, 
of all the hebdomadal sheets in America, I 
suppose there can be no question that THE 
INDEPENDENT is by all odds the one that 
has the first claim to patronage. And that 
mainly because of its immense compass, 
Just consider how great an amount of in- 
teresting and iuspiring reading this journal 
contaius every week. It is a shame to 
American intelligence that its list of 
subscribers should be less than two 
hundred thousand. It makes no difference 
what a man’s occupation is, he must be a 
very poor sort of a sucker if he cannot man- 
age to absorb three dollars’ worth of iufor- 
mation and inspiration out of these pages 
in a year. Every number costs a fraction 
over five cents, postage free, and contains s 
sumiuary of the uews, reviews of the uur 
kets, aud cnough of the freshest taouxht on 




















timely topics to fill a duodecimo volume of 
ordinary size. So, if I could have only one 
paper, I would certainly make it Tae Ly- 
DEPENDENT, because it contains rather more 
than twice as much matter as any other 
weekly paper in America (unless it be the 
Weekly Tribune, that I have not measured). 
And this, too, even if I had ‘‘come up out 
of the water” or received the ‘‘sccond bless- 
ing.” For the fathers in Israel] may be de- 
pended on to run the denominational organ 
in its original key and m what musicians 
call tempo ordinario (ordinary time—very 
ordinary time!). Next after Tug INDEPEND 
ENT, I would take the nearest organ of my 
denomination; not so much for any particu- 
lar respect or use I should have for it as for 
fear of disregarding the commandment not 
to forsake the assembling of ourselves to- 
gether.” 

Next after my weekly papers, 1 would 
give the children some good magazines. 
Observe, I do not say @ good magazine. 
Children learn so much from pictures that 
a family in moderately comfortable income 
cannot afford to do without the two great 
illustrated magazines—ZZarper’s and Scrib- 
ners, These are good first, last, aud all 
the time. They are better thau bean-por- 
ridge, for they are good not only “ hot” 
and “cold” and at ‘‘ten days old,” but 
just as long as you keep them. The 
very small children look at the pictures; 
and it amuses them, and that’s worth some- 
thing. If your youngster of a year anda 
half tears a book, it is your fault, and 
not his. You ought to have taught him by 
that time that he is not to tear books, 
It is a perfectly easy thing to do. 
So we let the baby look at the 
pictures when he is six months old. 
He sis upou Mamma’s lap, and is not al- 
lowed to touch the book. A little later he 
is trusted with the book in his own hands, 
(This little bit of education is wonderfully 
comfortable in a family. A tender-hearted 
literary man might be driven to suicide by 
book tearing children.) The two-year-old 
takes the Look to amuse himself by looking 
at the pictures. He begins by wanting his 
mother to tell him stories about them. 
And so his education goes on. The nine- 
year old looks at the pictures and their 
titles, and many a bit of information he 
picks up in this way. The twelve-year-old 
reads the articles about travel, and here and 
there a short story. And the older ones 
take it all through in course. And then, 
when the bound volumes come home, there 
we areagain. ‘hey are about as good as 
new books, and in this form they are read 
over and over. 

Then, too, [would take the Aflantie to 
show my respect for Boston, if for no other 
reason, But there are two others, both 
good ones. It helps to bridge the children 
over between books with pictures in them 
and books without; and, second, it makes 
very readable vélumes. For a children's 
magazine, 1 cannot really recommend it. 
The ‘‘over-soul” is somewhat too im- 
mineat. 

The professional children’s magazines I 
think less of. The best, St. Nicholas, is in 
every way admirable, and if added to the 
other illustrated magazines it would be 
worth having. Butifa family is to have 
but one magazine, I think even the children 
are better off with /Jarper's or Scribner's. 

Then, tov, the children’s books. Such 
favorites as ‘‘ Tom Brown at Rugby,” Mrs. 
Miller’s ‘‘The Royal Road to Fortune,” 
“Robinson Crusoe,” ‘*Grimm’s Fairy 
Tales,” and a few similar works we cannot 
afford to be without. ‘* Grimm's Fairy Tales” 
will be read over and over if there are three 
or four children in the family. The 
biographies of the good little boys we can 
afford to leave to the Sunday-school library. 
The ends of a Sunday-school library are 
very apt to be shaped rouzh, ‘‘ hew them 
how we will,” by such stupidity as assigns 
the ‘‘ Memoir of Carvoszo” to a five-year-old 
and ‘‘ Review of Moody and his Work” to 
a ten-year-old. Such wisdom is not of this 
world. 

To people in the country, the further 
from cities especially, the foregoing observa- 
tions are submitted, under the impression 
that they are timely andimportant. Farm- 
ers are apt tobe a little stingy in this 
direction. The same man who buys a new 
harvester for two hundred dollars and puts 
a part of his year’s profits into a Durham 
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bull, worth a thousand dollars (this price 
may also be a “ bull,” for all I know), is 
quite likely to groan in spirit if asked to 
provide his four or five growing boys and 
girls with such a bill of reading as I have 
outlined. 

But, after all, how little it is. Itis only 
twenty dollars a year éo pay for two week- 
ly religious papers, two magazines, the St. 
Nichvias for the children, and five dollars to 
spare for books, to which, at least, twenty 
dollars more ought to be added for Christ- 
mas. 

Growing up in this kind of an atmosphere, 
the children will become well informed 
and intelligent, in spite of living remote 
from desirable advantages; and a taste for 
books formed ia early life is worth much, 
not only for the education the boy gets by 
reason of it, but especially as @ resource in 
hours of idleness. 

Evanston, ILL. 
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Dip Balaam’s ass speak to him? I think 
she did, in her own dumb way of speaking. 
But did she not speak to him with articu- 
late human speech? I think she did not. 
What, then, of the remark in the Second 
Epistle of Pcter (ii, 16): ‘* The dumb ass, 
speaking with human voice, forbade the 
madness of the prophet”? That shows the 
impression which the narrative in the Book 
of Numbers (xxii, 22—35) has commonly 
produced upon readers. It must be ques- 
tioned whether that impression is correct. 
lt involves a double difliculty. 

This difficulty consists not only in what 
the ass is supposed to have doue in using 
articulate human speech, but in what 
Balaam is represented as doing. To one 
who reflects upon the apparent improbabili- 
ties of the story the behavior of Balaam is 
certainly improbable. He does not act as a 
person of his character would be likely to 
act in such circumstances. He wasa sooth- 
sayer, a diviner by profession, an inter- 
preter of the future by signs and porienis, 
accustomed to read or to think he read the 
will of the Deity in the phenomena of the 
visible world. To such a person the un- 
naturalness of a speaking animal must have 
appeared a portent of the highest order, an 
indication of an invisible presence and a 
supernatural power. But he does not seem 
to regard itas such As the story runs, he 
hears the ass and answers her, just as he 
would hear and answer a human being. 
The ass speaks; but not so as to rouse his 
instinct of divination, not so as to excite 
his surprise or his apprehension, not so as 
to suggest to him any feeling but that of 
anger at a perverse and balky beast. This 
suggests the doubt whether the ass did uny- 
thing that would have impressed a diviner 
like Balaam as an effect of supernatural 
power, like the utterance of human 
speech. 

In other words, was the cause any greater 
or more remarkable than the effect? From 
the evident effect we must judge of. the 
cause, Nothing is plainer, when one re- 
flects upon it, than the commonplace nature 
of the situation in Balaam’s view. The ass 
mukes her appeal: ‘‘ What have I done 
unto thee, that thou hast smitten me these 
three times?” He answers just as an infu- 
riated teamster would now answer the mute 
appeal of his overloaded and powerless 
beast: ‘‘I would there were now a sword 
in mine hand, for now would I kill thee.” 
The ass rejoins: ‘‘ Have I ever done so be- 
fore?” And he replies: ‘‘No.” The tame- 
ness of the scene is surprising. It is just 
such a colloquy as might happen any day 
between two men. If the ass seems to act 
unnaturally in the first place, Balaam seems 
to act quite as unnaturally in the second 
place. Not even a talking animal im- 
presses Balaam’s impressionable instinct of 
divination or makes him sensible that any- 
thing uncommon has occurred. This un- 
naturalness in Balaam’s conduct forces us 
to question whether there was, after all, 
any unnaturalness in the ass’s conduct. 

The unnaturalness of Balaam’s action ap- 
pears greater still in view of the antecedents. 
He had consulted the will of Heaven wheth- 
er he should go to Balak, and had been for- 
bidden. On a more urgent invitation from 
Balak, he had sought a more favorable 









direction from above; and had received the 
coveted permission to go, with a qualifica- 
tion which plainly intimated that the errdnd 
might result otherwise than he desired. 
Here now is a diviner on a professional 
journey. He is on his way to utter an 
oracle. There is an uncertainty weighing 
on his mind what that oracle is to be. It is 
an oppressive uncertainty. The result may 
be the disappointment of his clients, and 
the loss of his coveted rewards of divina- 
tion In such circumstances, such a man 
would unquestionably have been awake to 
observe all signs and omens on the journey. 
Nothing portenious or unnatural could 
have failed to impress him as an intimation 
from above. That he should recognize no 
prodigy, and manifest no surprise, and be 
conscious of no supernatural agency in 
hearing human speech from the mouth of 
the animal he rode is a wonder past all be- 
lief. The susceptible spirit of the diviner 
appears to be more stolid than we can sup- 
pose his humblest attendant to have been. 
Yet we have to believe this, if we believe 
that the ass behaved in any way unnatural 
to an ass. 

The question raised by this study of the 
story is elsewhere raised in thoughtful 
study of the Bible. Ought we not to be 
more careful before we cry ‘‘miracle”? 1 
believe in miracles; but not in al] that are 
claimed as such. A miracle that is the 
mere creature of imagination or of mis- 
understanding (like this of the speaking 
ass or that of Joshua stopping the sun) 
produces the effect of any other untruth. 
It requires more untruth, other imaginary 
miracles to bear it out. 

Yet I think Balaam’s ass really spoke to 
him, only in @ way natural to her. I con- 
ceive the facts thus: 

‘The ass saw the angel”; had some per- 
ception of the strange presence that barred 
the way. Animals are often more suscepti- 
ble to subtle impressions than their masters 
are. Trench refers to ‘‘ well-authenticated 
cases of clairvoyance in horses” (+ Notes 
on the Miracles,” p. 144, note). Seized 
with panic and unable to turn, “ she fell 
down under Balaam.” In a rage, he began 
to beat her. She turned on him a pleading, 
piteous look, fullof dumb eloquence. Who 
that is familiar with dumb animals does not 
know how his dog or his horse can speak 
with alook? But there was no mischief in 
her eye. It was full of helpless remonstrance: 
** What have I done unto thee?” The look 
is, doubtless, accompanied with moans of 
distress, in inarticulate sounds. But Balaam 
is too angry to understand her. He an- 
swers with an imprecation (‘‘1 would like 
to kill you!”), and probably deals more 
blows, the ass all the while turning her 
head back from the terrible object in the 
road and gazing impluringly at him. Her 
looks and moans awaken a second thought 
in Balaam; not of anger, but of reflection. 
‘‘Why, what’s the matter with the beast? 
I’ve had her these years, and she never acted 
so before.” ‘‘ Then the Lord opened the 
eyes of Balaam, and he saw the angel.” 
That sight transkated his animal’s dumb 
loéks and inarticulate moans into human 
speech. As he thought upon it afterwara 
what could he think of it but that his ass 
spoke to him? As he reflected upon it, the 
more intelligent she appeared in having 
perceived the angel sooner than he, the 
more intelligent must have seemed her 
looks and moans. ‘‘ Yes,” he must have 
said to himself, ‘‘ she spoke, if ever an ass 
did.” And so he translates her dumb ex- 
pressions of remonstrance into speech. He 
remembers the thoughts that passed through 
his own mind at that time, as if he had 
uttered them in acolloquy with her. The 
apparition of the angel imparts intensity to 
his imagination, as the scene is recalled in 
memory; and in that vivid imaginative 
form in which his mind has reviewed the 
occurrence he tells the story. It passes in 
that form into tradition. It is spread be- 
fore us in that form upon the record. 


I think this the more reasonable and true 
account of the facts, because it is more con- 
sistent with Balaam’s evident insensibility 
to anything that was even preternatural. I 
have no objection tothe supernatural ele- 
ment, considered by itself. I object only to 
the inconsistency which the introduction of 
a supernatural element into the action of 
the ass introduces into the action of Balaam. 
Before a miraculous incident caa be aceept- 
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ed as real the record of it must, at least, be 
shown to be self-consistent. 

Possibly some one may say: What be- 
comes of the inspiration of the Second Epis- 
tle of Peter, if we can presume to revise its 
statement that.the dumbass spoke with 
human voice? I answer: It remains unim- 
paired. There is just as much inspiration 
in that epistle, whatever view we take of 
its infallibility. These two things—inspira- 
tion and infallibility—are by no means the 
same, nor does the former imply the latter. 
But a more serious question is this: What 
becomes of the historical credibility of the 
Book of Numbers, if we do not interpret 
this record so that it shall, at least, be con- 
sistent with itself? Inspiration or no in- 
spiration, without internal consistency there 
can be no credibility. 

It has seemed to me that the disposition 
to resolveinto parables or allegories some 
things that are related in the Scriptures, 
apparently as historical facts, springs from 
an inability to find in any other way a 
rational basis for the alleged facts. I think 
this inability may have been confessed too 
soon. In the present case, it hardly needs 
be pointed out that, so far as we believe 
that the facts occurred in the natural way 
described, so far we are prepared to believe 
that they really occurred. So far as we 
discover a rational basis of consistent facts, 
so far we discover historical credibility in 
the narrative. 

There may be some who regard this and 
other marvels of the Bible with an esthetic 
sentiment that deprecates any pruniug of 
the marvels, as a sort of disenchantment of 
a fairyland, in which their imagination de- 
lighted to revel. They are sorry to be thus 
let down to the prosaic, natural facts, just as 
little children are sorry when Santa Claus is 
resolved into their father and mother. This 
sentiment will have its own way, till it rises 
into a more rational and reverent treatment 
of the Scriptures. 

Finally, whatever be thought of the solu- 
tion I have proposed of one of the most 
puzzling, not to say grotesque stories in 
the Old Testament, it brings before us a 
thought of the highest importance. In 
front of many hard things that are pro 
pounded for belief, the general question be 
tween faith and skepticism is not, Which is 
the way that has no difficulty? but, Which 
is the way that has the’least or the few- 
est difficulties? For instance, which is 
easiest to believe in the present case—41), 
that a story so circumstantial and life 
like is a mere fabrication, without any 
ground except in a story-telling fancy? or 
(2), that the ass spoke unnaturally, though 
the story itself shows Balaam acting as if 
she had spoken naturally in her own way 
of dumb expression? or (3), that the ass 
spoke in her way and Balaam in his way, 
and that a misunderstanding of the ass’s 
part has grown out of inattention to Ba- 
laam’s part, and also out of the imaginative 
emphasis on spoke, with which the ass’s 
action was described? 

In any case of doubt, only let aii the al- 
ternatives be fairly presented. The way of 
truth is the easiest. Difficulties lie on both 
sides. We cannot by the utmost skepticism 
escape them. The most we can hope to 
escape is the folly of accepting the greater 
difficulty as the price of exemption from 
the less. 

Newark, N. J. 





TuatT the intensity of color im any given spe- 
cies of flower increases with altitude or with 
an advance northward is a fact long known to 
American botanists. In low elevations of the 
Rocky Mountains Gilia aggregata is of a pale 
rose, or even white ; but it is found of a bright 
red as we get higher up. In like manner, the 
pretty Hedyolis purpurea in the low lands of 
North Carolina is of a bright rosy pink 
on the paradise of botanists, Roan Moun- 
tain. In Europe similar observations have 
recently been made by M. Flahault. In 
atrip from France to Sweden the colors og 
plants common to both countries were exact- 
ly painted as the journey proceeded, and in 
this way the gradual increase of color was 
readily seen. M. Flabault is inclined to attri- 
bute the fact to the increased amount of light 
during the growing season. But this hardly 
satisfies, for the light of an Arctic summer 
loses in intensity what it gaiusin time. There 
is, probably, no more light in an Asctic twenty- 
four hours than in the twelve summer hours of 
the United States. But the facts are interest- 


ing independent of any reasoning on them. 
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NATIVE CHURCHES AND FOREIGN 
MISSIONARY SOCIETIES. 


[A Parer READ BEFORE THE Ixpts Missi0xaRe CONFER 
ENCE, AT BaN@aLons.) 


BY THE REV. JACOB CHAMBERLAIN, D.D. 


Wauze in America recently, in speaking on a 
similar topic, I made use of an illustration 
ar oho eg a large military station 

any years ago, 
far to the north of this, in India, I witnessed a 
review and an engagement of British troops, 
which presented to my mind so vivid an illus- 
tration of the true corstitution and work of the 
Church of God that I have never forgotten it. 

There was first a review before the com- 
mander-in-chief, and then they engaged ina 
battle with an imaginary foe, in which they 
traversed over seven miles of country, storming 
and capturing every fort, every redoubt, every 
line of earthworks, ecaling every rocky hill-top, 
to dislodge the concealed foe. 

Every branch of the service was represent- 
ed—the Infantry, the Light and Heavy Artil- 
lery, the Cavalry—and each did its part. 

By invitation, I was mounted and ‘accom- 
panied the advancing army, and witnessed the 
contest and studied the ecene. Before me filed 
the different regiments, marching out to the 
fray. Each regiment held aloft its own 
regimental battle-flag, inscribed with the 
names of its historic conflicts, such as the fol- 
lowing. 

One bore aloft “ Inkermann, Sevastopol”; 
another, ‘ Plassey, Seringapatam’’; another, 
“Taku Forts, Pekin’; another, “ Peninsula, 
Waterloo”; another, *“‘ Quebec, Niagara’; an- 
other, ‘“* Delhi, Cawnpore”’; another, ‘‘ Ava- 
Pegu.” 

Each regiment exulted in its historic 
achievements thus blazoned forth, but over all 
waved Britain’s grand old flag, that flutters in 
the breeze on every continent; and that called 
forth the united and intensest enthusiasm of 
the whole army. 

To all there was one flag, to all there was one 
object. 

I turned to the ‘‘army-list,”” to see what 
names of battles each regiment was permitted, 
by royal proclamation and es a reward to 
special bravery, toinscribe on its flag; and, as I 
looked, another fact attracted my attention. 

While the uniform of all was externally the 
same, each regiment had its own distinctive 
colors in the facings of their coats. One was 
buff, another orange, another blue, another 
green, another pink, another crimson, 

In front of the enemy, girded for war, there 
was no visible distinction. At home, or when 
no conflict impended and they were at ease, 
the lapels were thrown open, and one could 
see the distinctive colors of the different 
regiments. 

Thus it is, said 1, with the Church of God, the 
army of our Immanuel King. 

We are divided into different regiments in 
our denominational distinctions, and each has 
its distinctive banner. 

The Presbyterian regiment, or brigade, wheels 
into line, bearing aloft its well-scarred flag, on 
which is inscribed “John Knox,’’ ‘“‘ The Coy- 
enapters,’’ ‘*‘ Westminster.” 

The Episcopalian waves the flag with 
“Wickliffe,” “Cranmer,” ‘“*The Thirty-nine 
Articles.” 

The Congregational regiments of England 
and America come on, with ‘“‘ Freedom of 
Worship,” ‘‘ Mayflower,” “‘ Plymouth Rock.” 

‘lhe Wesleyan and Episcopal Methodists 
swing out “John Wesley” and “ Impetuous 
Fire.”’ 

The Lutherans follow, with 
“Wirtemberg,” ‘‘ Worms.” 

The Reformed Church of the Netherlands 
and America rejoices to swing to the breeze 
“Heidelberg,” ‘‘ Dort,” “The Siege of Ley- 
den,’’ ‘* The Thirty Years’ War for Religious 
Freedom.”’ 

We each rejoice in our distinctive regimental 
flags; yet we all constitute but the ‘One 
Grand Army of the Living God,” and above us 
all waves the one flag that calls forth our high- 
2st enthusiam, our inteusest fealty and love. 
It is the blood red cross of Calvary on the 
white groundwork of Christ’s righteousness, 
with the dove, the Holy Ghost, bearing the 
olive branch of peace on earth, good will to 
men, and the standard that holds it aloft is the 
love of the Divine Father, who “so loved the 
world.” 

Each regiment of us has our different facings, 
With one it is “‘ Calvinistic blue,” light or dark; 
with another it is “‘ Arminian’’; with one 
Liturgical; with another, Impromptu Worship; 
with one, Prelatical; with another, Independ- 
ent. 

But when we face the enemy, let them see 
but one uniform; for are we not the body of 
Christ? Our armament is one, for we should 
each buckle on “The whole armor of God’ 
(Eph. vi, 13). 

But the artillery particularly attracted my 
attention that day, for there was every style of 
firtillery, Oem sie Indie diene could furnish, 
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and the country over which they fought was 
diversified with plain and high rocky hills, with 
open fields and jungle, and there were imagin- 
ary fortreses to be besieged and ambuscades 
to be riddled out. 

On came the Royal Artillery, with plumes 
erect and vestments rare. ‘‘ The Church of 
England and American Episcopacy,” said I. 

Then came the Light-horse Artillery, with 
light guns, ready to dash anywhere, to climb 
the hills and pour in shot into the retreating 
foe; not hampered with heavy baggage, active, 
alert. ‘The Congregationalists,”? quoth L. 

The Heavy-horse Artiilery followed with 
steady tread. “‘ The Presbyterians,”’ I thought. 

Then there was the Buffalo Artillery, for 
going through tough and miry places, doing 
magnificent work, but with an irresistible 
tendency to take to the water. ‘‘Our Baptist 
friends,” I ween. 

Then came the elephants, with majestic step, 
dragging up the heavy siege guns. This is the 
proverbially slow and stately steppings of the 
Reformed Church of the Netherlands and 
America, drawing the ‘‘ canons of Dort”’ into 
line, I thought. 

And there were the Cavalry, scouring the 
country in advance; looking out every foe; 
dashing with impetuosity at every enemy; 
sometimes falling, but torise again; sometimes 
coming in other’s way;and anon spying and 
scattering a concealed foe. ‘‘ Yes,” said I, 
‘God bless the American Methodist circuit- 
rider. The army of God in new and untried 
regions would fare less well without him.”’ 

Yes, we are but different branches of the 
same service; different regiments in the same 
“(Grand Army,” each under its own distinctive 
organization, but all working for the one end 
and with the one flag waving over us. 

Another thing I noticed as I studied the 
army-list. The place where each regiment 
originated and the date were given. 

There were the Essex Light Infantry, the 
Monmouthshire Foot, the Royal Scots Fusil- 
jers, and native regiments. One raised at 
Madura, in 1771; one at Ellore, in 1778; one at 
Madras, in 1765; but they were all under one 
commander-in-chief, all fighting for one queen. 

Thus it is with the army of the Living God in 
India. The Lutheran brigade points to its 
enlistment by the monk of Erfurt, in 1522. The 
Presbyterian points to Scotland and John 
Knox for its enrollment. 

We are here with regiments raised in Amert- 
ca, Canada, Denmark, Germany, and Switzer- 
land, as well asin England und Scotland and 
Ireland. 

Weare all under one Commander-in-chief, 
one King Jesus. To all there is the same 
“manual of war,’’ the living Word of God, 
and we must see to it that our tactics are such 
that we do not clash with one another, but 
with our one enemy. 

In the fearful three days’ battle of Shiloh, 
in the late war in America, was a regiment of 
volunteers made up of upiversity men and 
professional and business men, in which I had 
many friends. One of them told me how, on 
the first day of the battle, at dusk the regiment 
was cut in pieces, first by a masked battery, 
and then by the impetuous charge of the 
Southern cavalry. The regiment seemed an- 
nihilated. Some were scattered in the forest; 
some were taken prisoners, but escaped in the 
darkness. They could not, however, find their 
regiment again. Wandering in the woods and 
napping under trees until dawn, and carefully 
avoiding the enemy’s pickets, they found an- 
other regiment just as, at daylight, the fierce 
and bloody contest was renewed. Falling into 
the ranks of that regiment—they scarcely had 
time to ask what regiment it was—they fought 
in thet through the second desperate day’s 
conflict. Toward night my friend, stunned by 
acannon-ball, was left for dead on the field; 
but the cool of the night air revived him. He 
crawled till he found a brook of water, was re- 
fresued, and in the early dawn found still 
another Union regiment from a distant part of 
the country, and into the ranks of that he went 
for the third and decisive day. It was not un- 
til the day after the victory that the survivors 
of the regiment so cut up could be reassem- 
bled under their own standard, for its men 
were found fighting in half a score of regiments, 
from half a dozen different states. They loved 
their own regimental colors; butthe “Stars 
and Stripes’ they loved more, and were con- 
tent to fight like heroes in other regiments, so 
long as they fought under the old flag and for 
dear fatherland. 

We have had, in the mission I represent, 
native assistants, noble and true, sent to us 
by missionaries of and from missions con- 
nected with the 8. P. G. and the C. M. 8., and 
Wesleyan and London and other societies; 
and while with us they have nobly held aloft 
eur regimental colors, because above them 
they could see the banner of our one Im- 
manuel. 

We have, upon occasion, seut men from our 
mission to do valiant service unde: other regi 


mental flags, and have rejoiced to hear that 
they were faithful. 
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This, it seems to me, is as it should be. What 
then, should be the relationship existing be! 
tween the infant churches which we of different 
lands and different branches of the Church of 
Christ are planting in India? 

This is a matter on which I have thought 
much and studied long and widely, and I 
cannot but come to this conclusion: 

We should so constitute and instruct our 
churches that there may be a cordial working 
harmony between them all. We should organ- 
ize them as different regiments and brigades 
and army corps of the one grand army of 
the Living God; and so order and control 
them that we may never be guilty of the 
awful mistuke of turning our suicidal guns 
on one another, instead of on our common 
enemy. : 

It may be best for us to keep up our regi- 
mental orgavizations, our distinctive denomi- 
national peculiarities, for the present; but we 
should all be careful to exalt the royal banner 
of our Jesus above all our regimental colors, 
to make much of the essentials in which we all 
here agree and less of the non-essentials in 
which we chance to differ. 

There are at present laboring in India at 
least twenty-eight different church organiza- 
tions, representing bodies in England, Scot- 
land, Ireland, Canada, the United States, Ger- 
many, Denmark, and Switzerland. We each 
have our regimental colors, our church pecu- 
liarities, which we have to a greater or less 
extent transported or planted in this tropical 
land. 

But no one can for a moment imagine that 
the triumphing Church of Christ in India of 
the future, as it marches on to victory, will 
consist of twenty-eight disjointed, uneonnected 
squads of soldiers. Indeed, all the signs of 
the times point to a speedy drawing closer to- 
gether around the common standard. 

I may not live to see the day; but my sons, 
now in college, preparing to come to India as 
missionaries, may, when there shall be organ- 
ized a Church of Christ in India, not American, 
not English, not German, not Danish, but of 
India and suited to India, in which we shall 
see not Scotch Presbyterianism, nor English 
Anglicanism, nor German Lutheranism, but 
the best features chosen out of all denomina- 
tions and incorporated into one visible Church 
of Him of Nazareth. 

To this end it seems to me we should all of 
us work. This may not be feasible now; but I 
do believe that greater organic unity than we 
now possess is feasible and should be earnestly 
sought for in the near future. 


On my way back to India, last year, I spent 
two months in Japan and China, studying, 
among others, this very question ; for they are 
somewhat in advance of us there. 

In Japan the first Japanese converte to Pro- 
testant Christianity were baptized by the mis- 
sionaries of my own church. The first native 
preacher in Japan was ordained by our mis- 
sionaries and the first organized church was 
established by them. 

But, seeing other bodies of like faith and 
similar cultus, they invited them to form with 
them not an American Keformed Church, nor 
a &cotch U. P. Church, nor an American Pres- 
byterian Church ; but one ‘‘ Church of Jesus 
Christ in Japan.”” Such a body was organized. 
All the 20 churches, with 1,200 communicants, 
in the three missions are organized in one 
ecclesiastical body, called the ‘“‘Chiu Kuai’’; 
purely Japanese, with the foreign missionaries 
as advisory. members. And there is one the- 
ological seminary for all those missions, with 
professors chosen from each of the missions 
and students from them all. 

In Amoy, China, known as the most success- 
ful mission on the coast, all the missions of 
England, Scotland, and America are practical- 
ly one body, working in thorough unison, with 
one theological seminary, in which each mis- 
sion has its professors, and witha Chinese 
ecclesiastical body (the ‘“* Tai Hoey’’), with 
which all the churches in the prcvince, except- 
ing those of the London Society, have long 
been connected, and when I was there meas- 
ures were being taken for their joining the 
union also. Missionaries at other stations on 
the coast, both north and south, intimated to 
me that the unusual success of the Amoy mis- 
sions was because they had presented so 
united a front, with no dissentions. Prelim- 
inary steps have been taken for forming other 
such unions in other parts of China. 

I would not at this stage advocate the amal- 
gamation of all the churches either in China 
or India into one. 

As in the great conflict in America, when 
there were a million men under arms, it may be 
necessary to have five or six “ army corps” in 
the Church Militant’s “army of India.” We 
could not at present all be Episcopalians, or 
Presbyterians, or Lutherans, or Baptists, or 
Methodists, or Independents. Our mental 
organization differs; we see things differently. 

Now I feel quite convinced that an unpreju- 
diced reading of the apostolic records points to 
the consistcry and classis and synods of my 

own ‘ Reformed,Chureh’’ ds the nearest to 
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the apostolic model of any existing church 
organization. 

My dearly-loved brother of the Church of 
England, with whom I take such sweet coun- 
sel and for whose opinions I have such a pro- 
found respect, sees just as clearly and con- 
fidently the episcopacy cropping out; and my 
Congregational bosom friend, the peer of any 
one in biblical learning and sound judgment, 
sees unmistakable indications of independent 
local churches, with each its own bishop or 
pastor. 

Be it so. Grant that we cannot all amal- 
gamate into one church organization at pres- 
ent; we can, at least, lessen the number of 
independent and isolated church organiza- 
tious. 

Is it too much to believe that we could have, 
if we each were willing to yield as much as 
we wish others to yield to us, one Presbyterian 
army-corps, instead of nine detached regiments, 
and so one Episcopalian, one Methodist, one 
Baptist, one Lutheran, and one Congregation- 
al; and then, after harmonizing ali the constit- 
uent parts of those bodies in all essentials, 
endeavor to lessen the distance that severs 
them, by each approximating to what was seen 
to be excellent in the other, and by a periodic- 
al ‘‘ council of war,’’ confederation of repre- 
sentatives of each of these army-corps, fall 
with united, unbroken frant on the serried 
ranks of the enemies of our King? 

Andin God’s good time, working thus to- 
gether, it might be possible in the pre-millen- 
nial future to have one self-supporting, self- 
governing *‘Church of Christ in India.” 

This I believe, then, to be the relationship 
which should .ubsist between the rising native 
churches connected with the different missions 


in India. 
{his granted, the second part of the ques- 


tion almost answers itself and my remarks on 
it shall be exceedingly brief. 

The relation which foreign missionary socie- 
ties should bold toward the rising native 
churches should then be such as to allow of 
such progress toward this, so desirable a goal, 

There should, then, in ecclesiastical matters, 
be the greatest maximum of liberty to the na- 
tive churches, with the smallest minimum of 
authority over them, exercised from home 
lands. Let the foreign missionary societies 
manage with the most scrupulous care and 
watchfulness all expenditure of foreign funds; 
let them exercise full control over the foreign 
agents; but let them leave the Native Church 
free as much as possible to grow and develop 
and mature under the guidance of its Adorable 
Head, into such a form as he, by his Spirit and 
Providence, may indicate, 

The child may make mistekes. Who ever 
knew the infant to learn to walk without some 
falls? To develop into the perfect man with- 
out some indiscretions on the way? But, if the 
infant Native Church clasps the hand of its 
Adorable Leader, though it fall, it will rise 
again. And when we hear that Leader's voice 
suying: ‘* Fear thou not, for 1 am with thee; be 
not dismayed, for I am thy God. I will 
strengthen thee ; yea, I will help thee; yea, I 
will uphold thee with the right hand of my 
righteousness,”’ need we fear the result ? 

The ecclesiastical] bodies I have referred to 
in Japan and China are free from foreign con- 
trol, free by consent of the churches which 
sent out the missionaries, to develop as God 
shall lead them; and his guidance is better 
than that of the most perfect earthly church. 

At home, on the old historic battle-fields, 
the time has not come for the union and the 
consolidation that is perfectly possible and 
feasible in fields newly taken up, and the 
attempt there would probably be futile and 
disastrous. 

But who wishes to transplant controversies 
of the past into new soil? Who wishes now 
and here in India to see Luther and Zwinglius 
renewing their interminable contests? Who 
wishes to see Puritan ond Prelate mounting 
their war-borses for a fresh tilt at one another, 
when both should spur their steods against the 
common foe? 

Brethren, the more earnestly and zealously 
and prayerfully we engage in the Master’s 
war, the nearer with the eye of faith we see 
the coming victory, so much nearer will we be 
drawn to each other as we each thus approach 
our God. 

Sivavakyar, a Tamil poet, who wrote many 
centuries ago, has this beautiful simile. (I 
quote the translation of auother.) 

“To lay her eggs the turtle swimmetb far 

To reach the sandy shore. She buries them 

And swimmeth back again. Yet dotb her mind 

Adhere to them. When young ones break their shell, 

They feel the tie. Her love draws them as rope 

Along their mother's path. At last they meet. 

Just so bath God placed us. We wander bere, 

While he ts far above. Yet tn bis mind 

We ever stay. The tie doth reach to earth 

From highest Heaven. If we but follow it, 

We cannot fail to reach and live with sim.” 

Aye, the oue Futber’s love is drawing us as 
we follow it. As we draw nearer to bim, like 
the spokes of a wheel converging toward the 
center, we draw nearer and nearer to one ap 
other, Until, in essentials agreed and relegat 
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ing non-essential differences to the background, 
we shall see in ourselves and our work the on- 
coming realization of our Saviour’s prayer for 
the visible unity of his Church when he prayed 
“that they all may be one, as Thou, Father, 
art in me and I in Thee, that they also may be 
one in us, that the world may believe that 
Thou hast sent me.”—TZhe Christian Intelli- 
geneer. 


THE MINISTER'S HOME. 


(Tae INAUGURAL ADDRESS, DELIVERED TO THE EXGLISH 
CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF MINISTERS.) 


BY THE REV: HENRY SIMON. 


My Dear Brethren :—The subject which has 
been “ borne in upon me,” and about which I 
wish to say some few things in your hearing 
to-day, is the minister's home. “A very 
delicate subject,” observed an aged minister, 
when I told him whither my thoughts were 
tending. “A very wide subject!”’ said 
another gray-haired veteran. In the one case 
I have encouraged myself with the thought 
that I am among my brethren, who have never 
been found wanting !n sympathy to any one 
who has attempted faithfully to serve, al- 
though his difficulty with the aspirate in 
shibboleth has been frequently conspicuous. 
In the other case I have comforted myself 
with the reflection that I have not set before 
me the task of discoursing about home gener- 
ally, but about the minister's home in particu- 
lar; and that Iam not called upon to treat it 
exhaustively, but suggestively, for ‘‘a word to 
the wise fs enough.” 

In venturing on such a thewe as this, one fs, 
of course, taking for granting the existence of 
home as a part of the ministe:’s life and of his 
equipment for service tu the Kingdom of Jesus 
Christ. We are not of those who eee any 
aivantage in a ministry whose officers are 
compelled to be celibates. There is a very old 
6 atement, made with unquestionable autfor- 
ity, which has satisfied us as to the unwisdom of 
such an arrangement: “It is not good that 
man should be alone.”’ Least of all, we have 
said to ourselves, ministers of the Gospel. 

Hence it is, 1 suppose, that most of us have 
in due time, or out of it, as the case may be 
managed, in spite of our many cares and 
duties, to lay the foundation and to build 
around ourselves that which is signified by the 
never-to-be-exhausted word home. 

But what is there in a minister’s home to call 
for special remark? 

In many respecte it is, of course, like the 
homes of other people; and yet there are 
expectations cherished in the minds of not a 
few concerning it, special difficulties and 
dangers besetting it, and corresponding duties 
belonging to it, which are a sufficient justifi- 
cation for the introduction of this subject into 
an assembly like the present. 

it fe no part of my plan Ww attempt to 
sketch an ideal home, for it would half imply 
that such homes are not common amongst us; 
but what I want todo is to show, first of all, 
the relation of a true home and a genuine 
home-life to our work as Christian teachers 
aud pastors, and afterward to point out some 
of the difficulties and dangers which beset it, 
and how they are to be met. It would not be 
too much to say that the relation of a true 
home to our work as pastors is vital—vital to 
our conceptions of God, to our continual 
training for the service of the Church, and to 
the general efticiency of our ministry. 

Our conceptions of God. What we think of 
God and, more, what we feel about him; 
whether we are in the outer courts of the king- 
ly and of what is simply governmental, or iu 
the inner sanctuary of the fatherly and mother- 
ly, are matters of the first importance, not 
only to ourselves, but also to our people. 
When our Lord knelt at the Divine footstool, 
aud uttered, as it had never been uttered be- 
fore, the beautiful name of Father—‘‘ Our 
Father, which art in Heaven’’—he not only 
clothed the skeleton of the kingly [which had 
enkindled in the best men the spirit of 
obedience and love in all the generations] with 
tiesh and blood and the imperishable beauty of 
the fatherly, but in his words there arose a 
very sun of meaning which has brought to 
light the divine signiticance of the family in- 
stitution. It has made clear that the earthly 
is made after the pattern of the heavenly; that 
the heavenly does not borrow eteps from the 
earthly, but lets steps down by which mortals 
may ascend and gaze on the unutterable glory 
of the divine and eternal. 

In having called iuto existence the family 
institution, God bas given men a language, a 
universal language, the richest and most ex- 
pressive, into which he is translating bimself. 
He who would call God Father, and feel aught 
of the beauty and significance of the nawe, 


must fall back on his own experiences 
of fatherhood; om the love he has re- 
ceived or the richer love be has given. If 


his experience be meager, it will cast a deep 
shadow on the glory of that name and hide its 
meaning ; but if his experience be rich, it will 
refect the glory, and ought to make the very 
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mention of the name—worship. Said an aged 
man, @ Christian withal, to a friend of mine, 
who had been discoursing on the Fatherhood 
of God: “ Alas! sir, that name of which you 
have spoken with such glowing ardor has no 
meaning for me. I never knew what it was to 
have the self-sacrificing love of which you have 
spoken. My father was hard and cruel, and I 
cannot associate with the name tenderness and 
love.” Have you not often been struck, 
brethren, with that prayer of prayers of our 
Lord’s when he was within sight of the cross, 
“Father, glorify Thy name’’—the name of 
Father, as I apprehend? Being interpreted, 
was it not this: ‘‘ Let the Fatherly in Thee be 
80 manifested in Me in My extremity that men 
shallexclaim ‘Is not that glorious?’ and let 
the Fatherly from Thee come into Me, and de- 
clare itself in compassion for the poor, the 
needy, and the lost, so that the imperishable 
luster of Thy great name may shine like a sun 
amid the tragic mysteries of My dying’? And 
a Voice said: “‘I have both glorified it and 
will glorify it again.” What is the glory of 
the future to be but the glory of this name of 
God written on the beart and in the lives of 
men in letters of living light, and shining in 
beams of compassion and love on all things? 

In having thus prayed, has not the Master 
taught the disciples also to pray: Father, glorify 
Thy name? If it be our mission, brethren, as 
undoubtedly it is, to make all men see what 
are the riches of the glory of the Divine Father- 
hood, as revealed in Jesus Christ, then there 
should be in us, whether we be fathers or not, 
the stirrings of the love, compassion, and 
sacrifice which belongs to the fatherhood yes 
and to motherhood as well. If children be 
given to us, is it not that by our unutterable 
thought, our trembling anxiety, our constant 
care and sacrifice, and our unqueuchable love 
forthem we might enter into the mystery of 
the love of God—the feelings which prompted 
him to give his all to recover the lost, so that, 
coming out of the Holy of Holies of that love, 
we might speak to the erring with such pathos, 
reality, and tenderness of the Great Father so 
as to arrest prodigals in their mad career aud 
compel them to confess: “I will arise and go 
unto my Father’’? 

Then a true home-life has much to d> with 
our continual training for the service of the 
Chureb. The Apostle Paul in his first Epistle 
to Timothy says that a bishop must be blame- 
less, the husband of one wife, vigilant, sober, 
of good behavior, given to hospitality, apt to 
teach, not given to wine, no striker, not 
greedy of filthy lucre, but patient, not a 
brawler, not covetous, one that ruleth well 
his own house, having his children in sub- 
jection with all gravity (“‘ for, if a man know 
not how to rule his own house, how shall he 
take care of the Church of God?’’) One very 
considerable part of our duty as marked out 
by the apostle is the work of ruling well the 
Church of God. Nowhere is this work so 
arduous and difficult as in a Congregational 
church, where the principles which we ex- 
pound en public occasions have full play. It 
is not every church calling itself Congregation- 
al that is really so; that is, where the voice of 
the people is heard and the ascertained will 
of the people done. We may find imperialism— 
of what sort I will not say—limited and un- 
limited monarchy, and many modifications of 
the same in churches which profess to be 
democratic. But, given a church where the 
liberty of free speech has been cultivated and 
the rights of individuals have been recognized, 
aud given, too, a man set over it with no 
priestly authority, but simply with the at- 
tributes of a Christian manhood to rule it well— 
that is, to bring all wills into harmony with 
the will of God as interpreted by the majority, 
and all thoughts into the subjection to the 
law of Christ as revealed in the Scriptures— 
and it would not be too much to say that the 
minister has his work set. This is frequently 
the most difficult and trying part of our work, 
and it is especially dificult for our younger 
brethren. I know of no one more to be pitied 
than a young man fresh and sometimes green 
from college who has accepted an unanimous 
call (as the meaningless phrase is) toa large 
church noted for its vigorous independency. 
His difficulty will not be in the pulpit—it was 
on account of his pulpit gifte, and nothing 
else, that he was invited—butin the manage- 
ment of the people. I have heard it ssid, 
again and again, ‘that more ministers fail 
from the lack of power torule well the Church 
of God than from any lack of pulpit ability.” 

How is it? Few men are born rulers. Most 
men have to grow into the power to rule well; 
and growth is a slow process, especially in 
the elements of rulership. A man has to grow 
into some acquaintance with himself (a most 
mysterious subject) and government of himself 
to rule others. He has to acquire, too, that 
power, which belongs in large measure to men 
of genius, of placing himeelf in the position of 
another and realizing all that can be said for 
him, and also of understending people's 
crotchets, prejudices, and superstitions, and in 











a kind of way respecting them, if he would 


bring, as in many cases he will have to do, 
order out of chaos. 

Now a home-life, where endeavor is honestly 
made to rule well, will be the best school—a 
university in which he will secure a fitness, 
“purchase for himself a good degree,” the 
authority of which will be felt and recognized 
in the Church. The fatherly love will be more 
than geniusin the understanding of the chil- 
dren’s disposition and tempers, in analyzing 
motives, in judging of actions. It will be a 
sort of divine instinct which, whilst it knows 
perfectly, at times will appear not to know. 
It will bring on a blindness which sees and a 
deafness which hears when it is best not to 
appear to sse or hear. 

He who has succeeded in holding the family 
reins so that no one feels the bit and no one 
sees the hand—or, in other words, of making 
the home free, yet orderly—has acquired a 
knowledge of himself and of human nature 
which he can apply with untold advantage to 
the government of the Church. “If he 
rule not his ewn house, how shall he take care 
of the Church of God?’ How, indeed? 

Further, the realization of a true home-lite, 
of the honest endeavor to realize it, cannot but 
greatly tend to the general efficiency of our 
ministry. It will give emphasis and, next to 
the Spirit of God, force to much of our teach- 
ing. Much of our work consists, as Congrega- 
tional pastors, in ministering to families. Our 
congregations are, for the most part, made up 
not of individuals, but of families. Where this 
is not the case, a stable church-life is all but 
impossible. We prefer to see a family settling 
down with us than twice as many individuals, 
with no ties and few-belongings. Hence, much 
of our work has to do with the purification and 
elevation of the heme-life of our people. This 
is as it wasin apostolic days. See how the 
apostle addressed himeelf to this matter when 
writing to the Churches. The sixth chapter of 
his Epistle to the Ephesians, as you know, 
begins with “‘Children, obey your parents in 
the Lord,’ and concludes with an exhortation 
to “put on the whole armor of God.” On 
the connection of these thoughts, the late Dr. 
Bushnell has remarked: ‘‘See what turn the 
tind of our apostle took when he was arming 
his disciples for the great conflict of their age. 
Children, obey your parents; fathers, provoke 
not your children to wrath; servants, be obedi- 
ent to your masters. Masters, forbear threat- 
ening. Finally, as if to include all, put on the 
whole armor of God. As if the first thought 
in arming the Church for great trials and stout 
victories was to fill common life and the re- 
lations of the home with a Christian spirit. 
‘There is no truer truth or more sublime. Re- 
ligion never thoroughly penetrates life till it 
becomes domestic. Like that patriotic fire 
which makes a nation invincible, it never burns 
with inextinguishable devotion till it burns at 
the heartb.”’ 

If the heavenly fre burns fresh on our own 
hearth, and ite genial warmth is felt in all 
home duties and relationships, this will do 
more than any mere words of ours to fill 
fathers and mothers who listen to us with the 
desire to make their house too God’s house; a 
vestibule, as it were, to the heavenly home. 

Most of us are ready to confess that in this 
high art we are far from perfect; but we fol- 
low after, if we may apprehend this also for 
which we have been apprehended of Christ 
Jesus. If there be the honest endeavor, ac- 
companied, in all probability, as it will be, with 
many shortcomings and failures, this too 
will be of service. I am not sure whether, 
as Samson found honey in the carcase of a 
lion, some of our people do not find sweet con- 
solation in our failures to put into practice 
some of the things about which we talk most 
eloquently in the pulpit. Anyhow, one or two 
good things must come outof them—namely, 
sympathy with our people in their struggles 
and difficulties, and the long patience of the 
husbandman, “ who waits for the early and 
the latter rain.” 

I pass by the haven of rest, the well-spring 
of life that a true home is to the hard-work- 
ing and often weary pastor, to notice some of 
the difficulties and dangers which beset the 
minister’s home, and how they are to be met. 
And, first and foremost, with some exceptions, 
is a too limited income. The exceptions are 
where brethren have had the possibly good 
fortune of falling in love with rich ladies, who 
bave become their wives; or where large and 
well-to-do churches have fallen in love with 
brethren. The latter, however, have frequent- 
ly little more than enough; for claims, in many 
cases, pretty fairly balance income, and the 
well-to-do churches have, in few cases as yet, 
mastered the rudiments of Christian giving. 
In a large church I know, one fairly rich mem- 
ber, of an inquisitive turn of mind, thought one 
day that be should like to look into his own 
givings to his pastor; and he hit upon the in- 
teresting discovery that 2}¢d. for each service 
on Sunday, and nothing for any other service 

during the week, was the precious, very 
precious amount of his contributions. At the 





influence them aright and rule them well, and 
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lowest computation, it would cost him 7d. 
week to have his boots blacked—a single pair. 
(I must say, however, that be forthwith in- 
creased the amount.) This is the rate of pay- 
ment which some people (I do not say all) 
who live in the greatest luxury pay for 
their education in the mysteries of the 
Kingdom of God. Some few of our brethren 
have enough and to epare; and silver tea- 
pots, busts of themselves, easy-chairs, study- 
tables, trips to the Mediterranean, Egypt, 
Jerusalem, and Jericho, anf sundry other 
things, are not unfrequently added to their 
ample store by their admiring and admirable 
congregations. “‘To him that bath shal] be 
given.” But the majority of our brethren are 
simply miserably and shamefully paid; and this 
not always because the church is poor, but 
because the conscience of the church is not 
awake to its duty and privilege, orelse because 
it is officered by men with no liberality in their 
bones. Not long since, I heard Dr. Wm. Rees, 
late of Liverpool, preach a wonderful sermon 
on the Epistle to the Philippians. It was really 
a fireside talk with the Apostle Paul about the 
Churches, but especially about the Church at 
Philippi. There was one passage in it about 
the Church at Corinth which struck me very 
much. ‘ How isthe Church at Corinth, Paul ? 
There are some very eloquent people at 
Corinth—they can talk really well; some very 
faithful people at Corinth—they are always in 
their places; some very well-instructed people, 
too. You would call them an intelligent con- 
gregation; but they are not a giving people, do 
you know.” Do not most of our churches 
follow in the wake of the Church at Corinth, 
rather than follow the noble example of the 
Philippian Church, of whom it was said “‘ that 
the abundance of their joy and deep poverty 
abounded unto the riches of their liberality’’? 

How does this inadequate support affect the 
ministerand his home? “Oh!” says some one 
who will lavish twenty pounds on himself any 
day, and put a threepenny bit into the collec- 
tion plate, “it will keep him nice and humble, 
and we like humility ia our minister. Pride is 
the bane of the pulpit.” Judging from my- 
self, it would have the very opposite effect. 
Thie inadequate support constitutes one of 
the special dangers of the minister’s home- 
life. It results in a slender home, in a thinly- 
furnished house, in a skeleton library, in a 
table where the groaning is solely within the 
guests, and in a general look of poverty. There 
is many @ man who would willingly accept all 
this, for he knows that his life does not consist 
in the abundance or the paucity of the things 
he possesses; but 1..c hardship is here, that he is 
expected by his people, and by society general- 
ly, to have a house well-furnished, himeelf, his 
wife, and children well clad, to be up in all the 
current literature, and to be given, as a bishop 
ought, to hospitality and much liberality. 
Then he is prevented by the conventional 
notions of the ecclesiastical world to do 
aught to increase his income, except by writ- 
ing books or tracts or keeping school. It is 
not everybody who can write a book that will 
sell, or tracts that will be read, or keep a 
school that will pay. Tent-making must not 
be thought of nowadays. Think of the straits 
to which many brethren are reduced. The 
Israelites thought it a hardship to make bricks 
without straw; but here is a case of having to 
make bricks without clay. How it is man- 
aged is one of the mysteries of life. The 
pressure which arises from this state of things, 
and especially when the children are growing 
up to share in the feeling, must be at times 
eppalling. The temptation to relinquish the 
work, to speak disparagingly of it, and to set- 
tle down into sullen dissatisfaction must be 
at times very great. Who, in such circum- 
stances, has not said to himself: ‘“* Were I 
ministering to Hottentois or the poor worried 
Zulus, I could endure all this privation; but, 
ministering, as I am, to many whose eyes stand 
out with fatness, for such a pittance! My boys 
shall find a living in other ways than the 
Congregational ministry.”” But what must be 
done to resist the demoralizing influence of 
such circumstances, and the thoughts which 
like weeds spring out of then? Let there be 
more outspoken teaching on this question of 
Christian giving. Let the people know that 
there is no more hope of their being saved if 
they do not give than if they do not pray; for 
it is not their giving nor their praying that will 
savethem. They will simply indicate whether 
they are alive from the dead or not. The 
apostle spoke in no mincing way to the 
Corinthians about their stinginess. There, 
holding out the gifts of the poor churches of 
Macedonia to them, he virtually said: “Do 
not these gifts put you well-to-do people to 
shame?’ Our people need teaching, too, that 
they have not simply to pay for the piece of 
board on which they sit; but that they are 
cailed to cast in unto the offerings of God. 
But, in the meantime, what is to be doue, for 
the harvest of such teaching is not yet ? 

Make the best of things. Be not thriftless, 
but clever with hands, as weil as head, in mak- 
ing the home homelike, cosy, by the wise ad- 
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justment of things. Ihave known. brethren 
that, so it was said, couldn’t drive a nail into 
the wall. A carpenter miust be sent for, or the 
wife must do it, I have seen gardens filled 
with weeds that an hour’s work before break- 
fast might have made beautiful, and other un- 
‘tidinesses which were inexcusable. Outer 
‘shabbiness too often produces a ragged spirit. 
How many a cottage, by a wise adjustment of 
olor, has that sense of home in it which many 
‘ mansion, with all its expensive furniture, 
Jacks? Then we must, God helping us, lift our 
own life and the life of the home into the 
peaceful and life-giving region of utter faith in 
God. “I know him,’ said God of the old 
Patriarch Abraham, ‘‘that he will command 
his children and his household after him, and 
they shall keep the way of the Lord.” What 
was there in Abraham to justify such a pre- 
diction? Many things; but chiefly his faith in 
God. Let the Divine Father have his proper 
place in our homes, brethren. Let us trans- 
fer the sense of dependence we have on our 
people from them to God. Let us accept our 
daily task from his hands, and equally the re- 
wirds of our labors, be they few or be they 
many, and it will fill our hearts with praise to 
find how such trust in him will make “the 
crooked straight and the rough places plain’’; 
and how in the dark night of our adversity and 
sorrow the promises of God will come out like 
stars shedding their gentle radiance upon us; 
and how, as we gaze upon them and drink in 
the heavenly glory, they will brighten into 
suns, turning our night to day and our un- 
utterable sorrows into joys unspeakable and 
full of glory. I shall never forget how one of 
our brethren, who is knownto some of us for 
his simple faith in God, came to me in a state 
of great gladness one day, and said that he had 
just received his quarter’s salary, which 
ainounted to £17. But whence his joy? In 
this, that he was accounted worthy to suffer 
for Christ and with him. Then it will help 
us much to overcome the influences of which 
I have spoken to take such an one as Paul asan 
example of suffering affliction and of patience. 
It was at Corinth, where he was compelled to 
labor with his hands to supply his need and 
those dependent on him, that the people 
thought him beside himself when he sub- 
limely responded: “If we be beside our- 
selves, it is to God; and if we be sober, itis for 
your cause, for the love of Christ constraineth 
us.” This, after all, is our deepest need. 
With this love shed abroad in our hearts by the 
Holy Ghost, we shall know how to be abased 
and how to abound, to be full and tobe hungry, 
to abound and to suffer need. We shall be 
able to do all things through Christ that 
strengtheneth. This love would sanctify our- 
selves and make our bomes humble though 
they be temples for God to dwell in. 

Another danger which besets the minister's 
home is the inevitable neglect on the part of 
the father arising from the multiplicy of public 
engagements which crowd upon him. In 
many of our churches the demands made upon 
the minister, and his wife too, to be here, 
there, and everywhere, are simply monstrous. 
Some of the brethren who wish to be the head, 
if not the tail as well, of everything have 
themselves to thank forit. But with some of 
us it is different. 1 question very much the 
utility of all the rush and bustle of our church- 
life. We want more repose, in order to counter- 
act the feverish excitement of life generally, 
and to feel the things which we are ever talk- 
ing about. This absorption in public work has 
told most disastrously on some of our families, 
It is the cause why many children have gone 
astray. Whatis tobe done? Strike—do less. 
In doing less, we shall be really accomplishing 
more. It is no justification for neglecting 
our own garden that we are working in other 
peoples’. The weeds which are running to seed 
in ours will soon make our work in theirs of 
little avail. He who provides not for his 
own house in other things as well as bread 
is worse than an infidel and has denied the 
faith. 

There is another danger (in many cases 
slight, but still a danger), of making the home 
too formally religious, according to the con- 
ventional notions of the society in which we 
labor—of saying, not in so many words: 
“Remember, you are the minister’s family, 
and you must be very good and proper, for 
Mrs. Somebody may possibly call, and she is 
such a proper old lady. I should not like you 
to shock her, for the world.’’ Now, the re- 
straint, the undue restraint induced by this 
kind of thing, often indefinable, is very great 
and is a danger to the family life. Where it 
has prevailed to any extent, the children, 
especially the boys, have been only too glad to 
break away from it at the first opportunity. 
I do not think that we, or our families, are ex- 
pected to be more purely religious than God is. 
He is not simply @ religious being, in the con- 
ventional sense of the word. He is the great 
astronomer, the great artist, the great poet, the 
great mathematician of the universe, as well as 
the God of unsullied holiness. To avoid this 
danger, I should say; Let the father be without 
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long-facedanees at home; and let bim cultivate 
his own nature on as many sides as possible, 
and show to the children and make them feel 
that he is not a mere ecclesiastic, dressed to 
match, but a true man of God, full of all 
generous and humane sympathies, without 
partiality and without hy pocrisy—that his piety 
is not piety in the pulpit only. Let mere 
chapel-talk be indulged in very sparingly in 
the family; and especially that fertile subject, 
the failings of the people. Instead, let the 
wider realm of things human and divine have 
a place, a large place. Let amusements be in- 
troduced; not by a side door, but openly, with- 
out any hard-and-fast rules concerning them. 
Seek rather to develop the inner life of the 
family, the resources within, that there shall 
be no insatiable desire for outward stimulus. 
A healthy intellectual and spiritual life will 
solve the difficulties associated with amuse- 
ments better than all rules and regulations. 
Let the atmosphere of home be genial and 
kindly; and let it share largely in the smiles 
which are lavished, sometimes too exclusively, 
on the public, so that there shall be no place 
like it. 

I shall not trespass further on your indulg- 
ence, brethren, than to quote a saying of the 
Master: “‘ For their sakes I sanctify Myself’”’— 
consecrate, I apprehend—I sanctify Myself to 
the mission which has brought me down to 
earth. As we look on those dearer than life 
itself whom God has given to us, the probable 
influence of their example on others, the help 
or hindrance they may be to us in our work, 
might we not adopt the Master’s language, 
“For their sakes I sanctify Myself’? If we 
thus sow to the Spirit, who is to hinder our 
reaping a harvest of glory in the home and in 
the family in the present time, and in the 
world to come life everlasting? 





Sanitary. 
SANITARIANS AT SARATOGA. 


HEALTH as a great part of the social prob- 
lem is so prominent that reference to it asa 
national and society interest intermingles with 
almost every subject that comes before this 
body. Although there is a sanitary depart- 
ment, it will not be unwise first to glance at 
the general scope of the Association and the 
bearing which most questions discussed had on 
the public health. An auspicious day and a 
healthy-looking audience greeted President 
Gilman, whose opening address was as practi- 
cal as it was able and thoughtful. Along with 
the history of the Association, many facts were 
referred to which show the rapid advance of 
the various departments of social science and 
their interdependency one upon another. As 
it is often difficult to tell where chemistry ends 
and biology begins, so it is with parts of this 
science. It is now scarcely disputed that ‘* so- 
ciety has been discovered, and that there is a 
science of society.’’ 

“Without statistical workers the sciences 
would never have come into existence.” 
The importance of the study of physical 
health was alluded to under the various subjects 
of habits, occupations, customs and sanitary 
police, change of climate, ete. The principles of 
these may already be codified and formulated. 
We may come to determiue congenial changes, 
such as shall preserve life and curtail the num- 
ber of sick days, just as readily as we study 
the soils and climates of different fruits and 
the modifications brought about by transplant- 
ation. Such questions as these were started, 
as showing something of the outreach of 
social science. What is the office of public 
opinion? Should we teach facts or methods 
most in the schools? What is the tendency of 
municipal life? How shall we waste the least 
power in administration? How shall we guard 
our lives against contradictory legislation ? 
For instance, one state requires that no medical 
student shall be licensed without a full course 
of dissection ; second, that none but criminals 
shall be dissected ; and, third, that there be no 
capital punishment. The speaker guarded us 
against too rapid advance to the deductive 
stage of reasoning, and by his brilliant sum- 
mary convinced his audience that social science 
is well nigh to the enchanted ground from 
which pilgrims may have sight of the King- 
dom of Heaven. 

At the first “morning session J. D. Weeks, of 
Pittsburgh, ably discussed the casualties of coal- 
mining. He is a close statistician, and so is able 
to reason from his facts with exactness. Most 
of these casualties are avoidable. There is 
need of large inquiry in the direction of pro- 
tection against the casualties of all excavation 
and of all machinery. The bodies still buried 
in the Hudson Tunnel tell so much of in- 
adequate method that the public mind should 
be aroused to the prevention of such destruc- 
tions. 

The Kindergarten System of Instruction was 
well discussed, after the paper of Prof. Harris. 
Physical development and the need of farther- 
ing education by means of the Kinder 











garten were emphasized. The whole tenor of 
thought was against our too-forcing methods, 
and in favor of education based upon a close 
study of the sequence of natural development. 

The discussion of Female Education by 
Thomas Wentworth Higginson, Moncure D. 
Conway, and others was full of interest. The 
progress of method, the coeducation of the 
sexes, and the facilities now accorded were 
well presented. Education and the effect of 
public libraries thereupon came in for con- 
tinued discussion over the paper of Mr. Greene, 
librarian of Worcester. 

So the American Newspaper, in its s>cial 
and educational power, was well presented by 
President Gregory, of the Illinois University. 

Dr. Walter Channing brought his experience 
with the insane to bear in the discussion of the 
question as to the best and most economical 
methods of treatment. He well insisted that a 
knowledge of alienism should be more general, 
as a part of all medical knowledge. The out- 
door and non-institutional treatment of insani- 
ty is now fairly before the people of the United 
States, as well as Great Britain. We believe 
the result will be more intelligent legislation, 
fewer state retreats, and more recoveries. 
Better than all, a wider study and a grander 
result toward prevention. 

Dr. Lincoln, in the health section, presented 
a valuable resumé of the work of the National 
Board of Health, and outlined what is its rea- 
sonable and needed work forthe future. It 
was shown to have an important field, both of 
collation and investigation, and attention to it 
urged, as important for great social and 
national interests. 

The adulteration of foods excited unusual 
attention, because of the paper of Mr. Angell 
last year, which had been pronounced exag- 
gerated by so many competent chemists. The 
method of presenting evidence adopted by Mr. 
Angell is open to stricture; but it must be 
said that his chemical opposers had for the 
most part equally glittering generalities, and 
failed to show an array of facts such as might 
reascnably have been expected, at least, from 
the one or two who have been most critical. 
The offer of Prof. Remsen to repeat the tests 
which Mr. Angell claimed was the nearest 
approach to scientific accuracy. The papers 
and discussion revealed the fact that to be a 
chemist is one thing, and to be a public 
analyist is another thing. Chemistryis only 
one of the collateral branches. Expert testi- 
mony, the microscope, the test of color, etc. 
are equally profitable. It is certain that our 
cities and states should appoint competent 
analyists, until we can find out whether our 
ehief butter is oleomargarine, our sugar 
glucose, our flour impregnated with alum, and 
most of our baking-powders consummate 
frauds. 








Biblical Research, 


A NEW MANUSCRIPT. 





Tue manuscript of a part of the Gospels, the 
recent discovery of which has been mentioned 
in THe INDEPENDENT, excites much interest 
among scholars, and the publication of the text 
is eagerly awaited by New Testament critics. 
The circumstances of the discovery were as 
follows: In the spring of last year Dr. Geb- 
hardt, librarian in the University of Gottingen, 
and Professor Dr. Harnack, of the University 
of Giessen (both favorably known by former 
scientific work) made a joint expedition into 
Italy in search of old manuscripts. Being in 
Calabria, they halted at Rossano, near which 
formerly stood a famous Basilian monastery, 
Santa Maria de lo Patire, which was said to 
contain certain otherwise unknown writings of 
Dionysius of Alexandria and Hippolytus. It 
was these writings that they were looking. for. 
Ofthem they could hear nothing—the monas- 
tery had long since perished; but they were 
informed that there was a very old biblical 
book in the archiepiscopal palace. They 
begged to be allowed to look at this, hoping 
for nothing more valuable, at best, than a hith- 
erto unknown copy of the Gospels in a pre- 
Jeromian version. Ushered into the presence 
of the Archbishop, Monsignor Pietro Cilento, 
they beheld, to their astonishment and delight, 
a quarto volume of the Gospels, written in ail- 
ver, on purple parchment, in old Greek uncial 
letters, unaccented, the words unseparated, 
and at the beginning a number of admirably 
drawn and colored miniatures and historical 
pictures. Here was @ treasure beyond their 
highest expectations. It appears that thirty 
years ago the manuscript was mentioned by an 
Italian writer; but it had entirely escaped the 
attention of critics. The discoverers give a 
tolerably full account of it. It consists of 188 
leaves of parchment, each 30.7 centimeters 
long by 30 wide. The dimensions of the leaves 
were originally greater. More than half of the 
original manuscript seems to have perished. 
What survives contains the whole of Matthew, 
and Mark as far az the middle of the 14th verse 
of the last chapter. Each page has two co) 





umns of twenty lines each, on each line 9—12 
letters. Erasures are few. From the charac- 
ter of the writing, the discoverers refer it to 
the early part of the sixth century, or the lat- 
ter part of the fifth. The additions to the 
text—namely, the Epistle of Eusebius to Car- 
pianus, the markings of the xepaAaca, ete,—are 
thought to be in a later handwriting, very sim- 
ilar to that of the Zurich purple Psalter, 
which is assigned by Tischendor?f to the sev- 
enth century. The text of the new manuscript 
(which will be known as >, Sigma) is said by 
Messrs. Gebhardt and Harnack to attach itself 
closely to the chief representatives of the 
amended text (A, A, Il) over against the most 
ancient codices (Aleph and B); but where one 
of these (A, for example) accords with the 
older text, 5 also usually follows it and shows 
a remarkable agreement with the scattered 
purple codex of the Gospels, N. Independent 
of the new Greek text, the pictures in the 
manuscript are believed to be of great value 
for the early history of painting. While Latin 
manuscripts with pictures are relatively num- 
erous, only a very few Greek manuscripts prior 
to the seventh century are thus adorned. Chief 
among them is the Vienna Genesis. The newly- 
discovered pictures give a very favorable im- 
pression of the art of the sixth century, They 
are described as being wonderful in distinct- 
ness of outline and freshness of coloring. 
There are miniatures of David, Solomon, 
Moses, Joshua, isaiah, Hosea, Micah, Nahum, 
Zachariah, Zephaniah, Malachi, and Sirach— 
forty inall. The historical pictures are: ‘‘ The 
Raising of Lazarus,” ‘‘The Entry into Jeru- 
salem,”’ ‘“‘The Cleansing of the Temple,”’ 
“The Wise and Foolish Virgins,’”’ “The Last 
Supper” and ‘The Foot-washing,’’ ‘ The 
Giving of the Bread and Wine,” ‘ Christ in 
Gethsemane,”’ “‘The Healing of the Blind,” 
“ The Good Samaritan,” “‘Christ before Pilate,” 
“The Repentance and Death of Judas,” ‘‘ The 
Jews before Pilate,” ‘‘ Christ and Barabbas.’’ 
The manuscript is the property of the Chapter 
of the Cathedral Church of Rossano (whence 
the name Vodex Rossanensis now given to it), 
consisting at present of forty-eight members, 
and the Chapter manifests a purpose to hold 
fast to what turns out to be an unsuspected 
treasure. The Italian Government has lately 
learned its existence, and has had a fourfold 
inventory and registration made of it. It re- 
mains to be seen whether its owners will put it 
at the disposal of scholars for examination. It 
ought to be deposited in some great library. 
The account of the discovery, written by 
Gebhardt and Harnack, is published, in a 
beautiful quarto volume, by Messis. Giesecke 
& Devrient, Leipzig, Price, twenty marks 
(five dollars). : 





Srience. 


ALEXANDER AGASSIZ AT THE 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION. 





BY PROF. A. 8. PACKARD, JR, 





In his address as vice-president of the nat- 
ural history section of the American Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Science, entitled 
‘¢ Paleontological and Embryological Develop- 
ment,’ Mr. Alexander Agassiz took the most 
advanced views regarding the doctrine of 
evolution. Referring to the opinions of the 
elder Agassiz respecting the similarity between 
certain stages in the growth of young fishes 
and the fossil representatives of extinct mem- 
bers of the group, he said that similar relations 
had been Observed in nearly every class of the 
animal kingdom, and the fact has become a 
most convenient axiom in the study of palmon- 
tological and embryological development. 
“This parallelism, which has been on the one 
side a strong argumentin favor of design in 
the plan of creation, is now, with slight 
emendations, doing duty on the other as a 
newly-discovered article of faith in the new 
biology.’ But, up to this time, naturalists 
have been satisfied with only tracing the gen- 
eral coincidence or citing striking individual 
cases. Indeed, he says, there is not a single 
group of the animal kingdom in which embry- 
ology has not played a most important part in 
demonstrating affinities little suspected before. 
The development of the frog, of the salamander 
has given us the key to much that was unexe 
plained in the history of reptiles and batra- 
chians. The little that has been done in the 
embryology of birds has revolutionized our 
ideas of a class which at the beginning of the 
century seemed to be the most naturally cir- 
cumscribed of all. The result has been the 
recognition of a natural classification combin- 
ing birds and reptiles on the one side and 
batrachians and fishes on the other. Besides 
this, the study of development explains the 
similarity of the ganoids and sharks to the 
young of the bony fishes, and also rendered 
clear the fact that the earliest vertebrate limb 
is a development from the isteral embryonic 
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fold, still to be traced in the young of the 
bony fishes of the present day. 

Moreover, embryolozy has helped us to 
understand the changes aquatic auimals must 
gradually undergo in order to bevome capable 
of living upon dryland. “It has given us 
pictures of swimming-bladders existing as 
rudimentary lungs in fishes with a branchial 
system. In batrachians it bas shown us the 
persistence of a branchial system side by side 
with a veritable lung. We find among the 
earliest terrestrial vertebrates types having 
manifest affinities with the fishes on one side 
and batracbians on the other, and we call these 
types reptiles; but we should, nevertheless, do 
80 with a reservation, looking to embryology 
for the true meaning of these half-fledged 
reptiles which lived at the period of transition 
between an aquatic and a terrestrial life, and 
mut, therefore, always ‘etain an unusual 
importance in the study of the development of 
aaima! life. 

While there {as hardly a class of the animal 
kingdom in which the parallelism referred to 
could not be drawn, Mr. Agassiz confines bim- 
self to a very limited group, the sea-urcbins, or 
Echini; and, after discussing the develop 
mental history, especially in the later stages 
of living forms, and comparing the phases the 
former pass through with the series of fossil 
species, he arrives at the following conclu- 
sions: that the Crinoids were the oldest as 
they-are the lowest type of Echinoderms, and 
among them the singular forms known as 
Cystidians and Blastoids represent among the 
fossil Echinoderms the nearest approach we 
have yet discovered to the prototype or bypo- 
thetical ancestral form of Echinoderms. 

Moreover, he claims that ‘it certainly has 
been ehown to be an impossibility to trace In 
the palmontological succession of the Ecbini 
anything like a sequence of genera. No direct 
filiation can be showa to exist; and yet the 
very existence of persistent types, not only 
among Echinoderms, but {n every group of 
marine animals, genera which have continued 
to exist without Interruption from the earliest 
epochs at which they occur to the present 
day, would prove conclusively that, at any rate, 
some gruups among the marine animals of the 
present day are the direct descen lants of those 
of the earliest geological periods. When we 
come to types which have not continued so 
long, but yet which have extended through 
two or three great periods, we must likewise 
accord to their latest representatives a direct 
descent from the older.’”’ 

The lecturer then presented a nomber of 
data proving the fact of the descent of mod- 
ern forms from fossil ancestors, and indicat- 
ing the lines of descent, saying : 

*Such descent we can trace, and trace as 
confidently as we trace a part of the popula- 
tion of North America of to-day as the de- 
scendants of some portion of the popula 
tion of the beginning of this century. But 
we can go no further with confidence, and 
bold, indeed, would he be who would attempt, 
even iia single state, to trace the genealogy 
o. the inhabitants from those of ten years be 
fore. We bad better acknowledge our inability 
to go beyond a certain point. Anything beyond 
the general parallelism I have attempted to 
trace, which in no way invalidates the other 
proposition, we must recoguize as hopeless.” 

Having expressed his views in these terms 
as to the evolution of modern from ancient 
sea-urchins, an which are of the moderate, 
American school of evolutionists, ratber than 
of the ultae niformitarian school of Darwin 
and bis followers in Germany and England, 
and which, it may be said, are the logical out- 
come of the teachings of the elder Agassiz, 
who, probably, from prejudice and lack of lou- 
ical power, failed to reach the conclusions tu 
volved in the premises be laid down through- 
out bis life, the lecturer made a fierce onslaught 
against genealogical trees, exclaiming ** The 
time for genealogical trees is passed!” and 
attempted, rather dogmatically, to show what, 
in his opinion, is the “ futility ’ of what “ these 
scientific arboriculturists are attemptins.’"? He 
strongly condemned the attempt to con- 
struct a genealogical tree from any class In the 
animal kingdom, as much of it is necessarily 
hypothetical. But we think that, unduly per- 
turbed by the premature attempts of Haeckel, 
the lecturer goes to the opposite extreme; aod 
we think that the same arguments which he 
hurled against the constructors of genealogical 
trees might be cast against the framers of our 
systems of classification. For what are genea- 
logical trees but diagrams to {llustrate our 
views as to the aflinities of animals? It is 
quite as hopeless to attempt to classify the 
species of a numerous order or class, or the 

animal kingdom as a whole, as to construct 
genealogical trees; and the attempt to do 
either seems on first attempts hopeless, or, to 
use the closing words of Mr. Agassiz’s addrvss, 
“Shall we say ‘ ignorabimus’ or ‘ impavidi pro- 
gredianxs’ and valiantly chase a phantom we 
can never hope to seize?” Certainly, the 
attempt to classify the existing and fossil 
species of organized beings may seem futile— 
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it is, at best, an attempt to put Nature intos 
straight-jacket; yet the very effort to grasp 
the secrets of classification has been the 
means, in the hands of Linneus, Cu- 
vier, Jussien, and others, of building up 
the sciences of botany and zodlogy to snch 
a degree of perfection that in the fullness of 
time Lamarck and Darwin and their followers 
arose, and, with the ald of embryological and 
paleontological methods, began the work of 
building up the superstructure of modern 
biology, so that we may yet be enabled to 
draw lines of descent, or genealogical trees, 
which will be truly such, as well as systems of 
classification, and which may,in fact, be ap- 
proximations to Nature, as near the truth as 
the human intellect can render them. At least, 
the attempt should be made, and when nat- 
uralists like our lecturer cease to shudder at 
the audacity of “scientific arboriculturiste,”’ 
they may, in company with the impavidi 
Haeckels and Huxleys and Copes and Marshes, 
seize the scattered twigs and branches and 
attempt to restore the lost stems and boughs 
and sketch out the probable form of the 
original tree of life. 

The lecture probably fairly represented the 
evolutional views of those present on this and 
other days of the Boston session of the Amer- 
{ean Association end in the discussions follow- 
ing the reading of such papers as bore on evo- 
lution. The only dissenter was the distin- 
guished and learned Principal Dawson, who 
as regards the origin of species is an Agnostic: 
In the multitude of confident and zealous be- 
lievers in developmental views he alone stood 
asan unbeliever and skeptic. 

Brown University. 


. 
Line Arts. 

Turre has just been published in Berlin a 
fine volume, with 31 plates, giving the discov- 
erles of the fourth year of the excavations 
at Olympia. The volume te largely taken up 
with architectural details. Additions to 
statues are reported, as in the pediment of the 
Temple of Zeus; the finding of additional 
fragments of Zeus and the sitting seer; and, 
above all, the three heads of the river god 
Cladeus, the helmeted King CZnomaus, and 
the kneeling maiden, which makes there 
figures nearly complete. On the west side the 
group of the Lapith woman has received her 
head, and alap the figure of the Centaur who 
grasps her behind with his hoofs. Five not- 
able heads have been added to the metopes, 
the heads of Athene and Hercules from 
the Cerberus metope, of Hercules from 
the Diomede metope, the head and breast of 
Hercules carrying the boar of Erymanthus on 
bis left shoulder, and the head of the Amazon 
Hippolyte. The older Greek plastic art is rep- 
resented by the exceedingly valuable colossal 
head of Hera, the image worshiped in the 
Hereum, of soft chalk, with colored head- 
dress and archaic curls, by pieces of the 
Gigantcmachia, from the Megarean Treasury 
of the same stone, and by the upper half of 
one of the Eunmnides of blue Laconian mar- 
ble. These Megarean fragments give much 
information as to the ancient practice of color- 
Ing statuary. To Roman times belong two 
fine draped statues of ladies of Elis, and a 
figure of the elder Faustina, wife of Antoninus 
Pius. Yearly the bronzes grow more impor- 
tant. They are thin plates, on which figures 
bave been chased, punched, molded, or {n- 
claed, and served to cover holy vessels. panels, 
chests, or walls. The inscriptions found now 
number 400, and give a complete history of 
Greek epivraphy, as well as greatly enlarge 
our knowledge of Greek dialects. Olympia 
contains the archives of the history of a thou- 
sand years, during which time men, cities, peo- 
ples, and nations the moet various deposited 
numerous monuments fn stone, bronze, or clay, 
all dedicated to the international god of an- 
tiquity and of the Mediterranean, the Olym- 
ian Jove. 


..+.The death of the well-known artist, Mr. 
W. F. De Haas, which was announced some 
weeks ago, seems to have been duubted by his 
brother, Mr. M. F. De Haas, who fs also an 
artist. The death notices were vague and un- 
satisfactory, some papers stating that Mr. De 
FAlaas’s death occurred at Faval, while others 
said he died at sea. His brother was mystified 
at these contradictory rumors, and thought ft 
possible that the whole story was without 
foundation.” We believe, however, that the 
latest intelligence confirms the statement. 


...- The Philadelphia Soclety of Artists will 
hold their second annual exhibition at the 
Academy of Fine Arts in that city, on Novem- 
ber Ist, and every indication points to its 
success. A steamship line has agreed to 
transport the works of American artists abroad 
to Philadelphia free, and such as have been 
exhibited in Paris Salon will be admitted with- 
out examination. Nearly all the leading artists 
of this country wil be represented by their 











Personalities. 


Proressor SaMvEL STenMAN HALDEMAN, an 
eminent naturalist and occupant of the chair 
of comparative philology in the University of 
Pennsylvania, died at his home in Chickies, 
Penn., on the 10th inst., at the age of sixty- 
eight, having been born pear Columbia, Penn., 
in 1812. Educated at Dickinson College, he 
interested himeelf in the study of geology and 
pursued it earnestly after his graduation. In 
1836 he was employed in the geological survey 
of New Jersey, and in the following year in 
that of bis native state. About this period he 
discovered the Scolithus linesnis, which was the 
oldest fossil then known. He filled the chair 
of natural history in the University of Phila- 
delphia and in a Delaware college, and was 
professor of geology and chemistry to the 
State Agricultural Society of Pennsylvania 
prior to accepting the post in which he died. 
His paper on “ Analytic Orthografy ’’ gained a 
prize in England, in 1858, over the essays of 
eighteen other eminent writers on language. 





..+.The Princess Zarka, who is to be wedded 
to Prince Alexander of Buigaria, is deecribed 
by Krsunvy, the Croatian painter, as ‘‘the most 
charming creature I ever met; a well-trained, 
sweet, and blooming child, slender and agile 
as a roe, with deep, soulful eyes, full of 
thought and power. She was the only Mon- 
tenegrin maiden I was allowed to paint; but I 
did not regret my journey from Warasdin, not- 
withstanding the pecuniary loss it entailed. 
When I showed her the finished portrait, she 
asked, in the simplest manner possible: ‘ And 
am I really, then, so beautiful ?’ ” 


«+. The Duke of Bedford has received the 
biue ribbon now placed at Mr. Gladetone’s 
disposal by the death of Viscount Stratford de 
Redcliffe. It has been suggested that Mr. 
Gladstone himeelf onght to succeed the latter 
as Knight of the Garter, although the honor is 
rarely conferred upon acommoner. Admiral 
Montague, whose ship brought Charles IT back 
to England, was ereated a Knight of the Gar- 
ter before he received the Earldom of Sand- 
wich, as was Monk, at the same time, before he 
was known as the Duke of Albemarle. 


....Sir Frederick Grey many years ago 
founded the Home of Rest at Sunning Hill, 
England, a lovely spot near Windsor Castle 
He gave the site, sketched the ground plans, 
and collected a large part of the funds. 
Death put an end to his usefulness; but Lady 
Grey completed the work, and last July the 
primate opened the Home. It ie for over- 
worked girls and women. Not those actually 
sick; but those to whom a fortnight’s holiday. 
under sgreeable, health-giving circumstances, 
may prove to be invaluable. 


....Marshall O. Roberte, one of the foremost 
of New York's affluent merchants, died on the 
11th inst., at Saratoga. Mr. Roberts's distinc- 
tion lay not simply fn his remarkable bueiness 
success, but fn his love of art, of which he was 
a munificent patron, and his cultivated liberal- 
{ty of spirit. Mr. Roberts was married three 
times. His second wife, Mrs. Irving Van 
Wart, of Hartford, organized the Woman's 
Christian Association and the Home for Girle 
in this city. To establish the last institution 
her husband gave 840,000. 


....The kindly manner with which the late 
Dr. Adams, as professor in the Union Theo- 
logical Seminary, uniformly treated students 
will long he remembered by hundreds of young 
men who had the advantage of his instruction. 
Many were indebted to him, too, for advice and 
employment, and not infrequently for pecun- 
fary assistance. He invited the confidence of 
his pupils and met them with a cordiality that 
always gained their good will. 


...-Mrs. McGahan, a Russian lady, wife of the 
celebrated war correspondent who died in Con- 
stantinople just after the late Russo-Turkish 
War, is visiting this country as special corre- 
spondent of the Golos, the principal newspaper 
of St. Petersburg. 


...-It {s reported from England that Dean 
Stanley will paya final visit to the United 
States in 1881, in company with Mr. Thomas 
Hughes, for the purpose of investigating the 
Church question. 


...-Mr. 8. Russell Forbes, of Rome, the 
celetrated archeolugist, who is to spend three 
months lecturing ip this country, will prob- 
ably frst appear in Boston. 


...-Count Telfener, of Rome, who {fe now 
traveling in the West, bas, it is said, leased the 
ruins of the Colosseum and !# putting them 
in shape to be preserved. 


-...The life of the Prince of Wales ie insured 
for forty thousand pounds, for whieh he pays 
an annual prezaium of eight hundred pounds. 


..-. Victor Emmanuel’s monument, which 
the Italian Government {s about to erect, will 





best works. 


cost over a million and a quarter of dollars. 
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Ministerial Register. 
BAPTIST. 

BROOKS, C., ized as pastor new church 
at Livermore, Iowa. 

CHAPMAN, L M., closes his labors at Dowa- 
giac, Mich. 

CLARK, Hawson, ord. at Youngstown, Ohio, 
September 2d. 

— E. K., accepts call to Union Pier, 

ELLIS, Gzorce T., will close his pastorate in 
Kensington, Mich., October Ist. 


GOODENOUGH, L. H., ord., September 8th, 
in First church, Berlin, Penn. 

HOWARD, M., Mankato, accepts call to lif- 
ton, Kan. 

LAWRENCE, W. M., Philadelphia, Penn., ac- 
cepts call to Second church, Chicago, Til. 

LELAND. H. C., Grinnell, Iowa, resigns. 

LIGHTBURN, J. A., Salem, N. J., resigns. 

MARSHALL, J., Eatontown, N.J., accepts call 
to Stanford, N. Y. 

MOODY, E. B., will close his work shortly at 
Redford, Mich. 

SMITH, 8. F., D D., has gone on a visit to 
Baptist missions in India and Burmah. 

SWEET, N. L., De Soto, Wis., has resigned. 

TAYLOR, 8., has closed his labors in Union- 
ville, Mich. 

TYSON, T. K., closes his pastorate at Rock 
Creek, Neb. 

WILSON, G. W., accepts call to De Witt, 
Iowa. 

WRIGHT, Epwarp, supplies P’ymouth, Mich. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 

ADAMS. J. A., accepts call to Plymouth ch., 
8t. Louis, Mo. 

BARROWS, J. H., Lawrence, Mass., dis- 
missed. 

BARTON, J. G., accepts call to Breckenridge 
and Kingston, Mo. 

BINGHAM, C. M., Millburn, I11., accepts call 
to Daytona, Fla. 


BRUCE, J. E., called to Grand Ledge and 
Delta, Mich. 


CARR, Witam, ord. at Irasburg, Vt. 


DODGE, 8. M., Lebanon, accepts call to Mfl- 
ford, N. Y. 


ed” J. F., Madrid, accepts call to Lisbon, 











HADDOCK. F. C., Waupaca, Wis., resions. 

HADLEY. W. A., Tilton, invited to supply at 
Franklin, N. H , one year. 

HICKS, W. C., Hammond, Wis., resigns. 

JACKSON. G. A., inst. at Swampscott, Mass., 
Sept. 7th. 

LYMAN, W. A.. Windsor, Wis., accepts call 
to Sleepy Eve, Minn 

MERRILL. C. W., Waseca, Minn., resigns, to 
go Beloit College. 

MILN, Georee C., resigns pastorate of East 
ch., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

PEASE, Tueovorg, ord. at Lebanon, N. H..,. 


Sept. 8th. 
PELTON, G. 8., Glyndon, Minn., accepts call 
adwood, Dak. 


PHILLIPS, T. D., accepts call to Fort Scott, 
an. 


RAYMOND. Jorn, accepts call to Fast and 
West Gilead, Mich., and Jamestewn, Ind. 


RICHARDSON, J. B., Unfon Seminary, ac- 
cepts call to First ch., Hiawatha, Kan. 


— Jonn, Allegan, called to Saugatuck, 
ich. 


STEVENS, hi. A., Brighton, Mass., resigns, to 
take effect Jan. Ist. 


TODD, Davin E., Atkinson, Il., resigns. 
LUTHERAN, 


REARINGER, G. F., inst. at Des Moines, Ia. 

FETZER, C. A., Ephrata, Penn., resigns. 

GRAUPNER, M., Ashland, O., died recently, 
aged 34. 

McDANIEL, R. L., accepts call to New Co- 
lumbus, Ind. 

SCHAEFFER, Georoe W., Inland, Ia., resigns. 

WEL, 5 amEs, becomes pastor at Staunton, 

. Va. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 
ALEXANDER, W. C., called to Middletown, 
Del. 


AYDELOTTE, P. B., D. D., died, Sept. 10th, 
at Cincinnati, O., aged 85. 

CLARK, H M., Constable, N. Y., resigns. 

FENTRESS, Wm. H., licentiate, died recently, 
at Baltiinore, Md., aged 28. 

GRIER, J. N. C., D. D.. died, Sept 11th, at 
Brandywine Manor, Penn., aged 88. 

HENDERSON, W. R., Danville, called to 
Harrodsburg, Ky. 

LEWISS, H R., called to Carlisle, N. Y. 

ee James 8., ord. and inst. at Fulton, 


SPARGROVE, G. W., called to Birmingham, 


Penn. 

STEELE, R. H., First Reformed ch., New 
Brunswick, N. J., accepts call to Aun 
Arbor, Mich. 


PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL. 


BARRETT, R. 8., becomes evangelist of Dio- 
cese of Kentucky. 

DAME, N. P., accepts call to West River, Md, 

GREGORY, E. 8., becomes ass’t minister at 
Lynchburg, Va. 

HABERSHAM, B. E., resigns rectorship of St. 
Paul’s cb., Hanover County, Va. 

HOOPER, W. B., Philadelphia, Penn., resigns, 

KELLOGG, D. Oris, Philadelphia, Penn., be- 
comes president of Griswold College, Dav- 
enport, lowa. i 





a ee H. C., accepts call to Woodbury, 
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The Sunday-school. 


LESSON FOR OCTOBER 34. 





ISAAC'S PROSPERITY.—Gew. xxv1, 12-25. 





Nortes.— That land.”—The land of the 
Philistines at Gerar. The site is not known.— 
—" Tsaae sowed.’—This shows that he was 
not a mere wanderer with his cattle, but also 
practiced agriculture, as the Bedawin do at the 
present day. ** An hundred fold.’’—A gen- 
eral, indefinite expression to indicate a large 
yield. ** Went forward and grew.’’—Rather, 
continued growing. “* The Philrstines had 
st pred them."—An act of great hostility in a 
country where they depended so much on 
we.8 ** Tue Valley of Gerar.’’—Apparently 
the valley of a stream a few miles from the 
town of Gerar. **Snringing.”’—Or, flow- 
ing. “* Bvek.’’--Meaning Strife. ** Sit- 
nanr,”"—Meaning Hatred “ Rehoboth."— 
Meaning Room. This is probably the region 
n w cailed Ruhatbeb; a broad, fertile region 
sme twenty or twenty-five miles south of 
Beersheba. “* Beersheba.’’—A town at the 
southern ex‘*remity of Palestine, where are 
very old wells. 4 Builded an altar.””—This 
indicates pe.mauent residence, as weil as does 
the digging of the new well. It is probable 
that Isaac made Beersheba his chief home. 

iustruction.—Isaac was prosperous in great 
part, under God’s blessing, because he was a 
careful, prudent business man. He was not 
quarrelsome. A man cannot be successful who 
is always in aquarrel. By standing up and 
fighting for his rights, Isaac might have pre- 
servedthem, perhaps, against the Philistines ; 
but he might not, and, even if successfal, he 
wou.d have lost his property to a great degree. 
A ughting vation is a miserable and impover- 
ished nat on. Our own late war left us more 
than two thousand million dollars in debt, and 
caused the terrible peiiod of depression out 
of which we are but just now recover‘ng. 

Isaac’s prosperity came in great part from 
hi, enterprise. He did not starve his flocks, 
He provided carefully and at great expense for 
them. The digging of such wells as those of 
the East was a great labor; but Isaac was con- 
stantly digging wells, and so makiug the coun- 
try betier able to supply his flocks. It is not 
mere saving, but also judicious expenditure, 
that makes business profitable. The farmer 
wao will not see to it that his cattle have 
abundant feed and water or that his land has 
abundant manure will not get rich. 

God’s blessing is likely to go with those who 
act wisely and well, Isauc lived in obedience 
to God’s laws, and so he bad God’s blessing. 
The same laws hold good now, and the same 
blessing is in reserve for young men and wo- 
' now of industry, 6 iterprise, and prudence 
a: inthe a of Isaac. 

Rich men get envy. How ean it be other- 
wise? .. .Jtu.cers siltie how good and honest 
they may be, they are envied all the same. The 
rich man is sure to have trouble enough to 
escape the strife and hatred of his neighbors. 
And yet how few care to avoid that evil! Few 
are w.lling to pray, Give me neither poverty 
nor riches. 

When the Philistines strove with Isanc’s 
servants, he went elsewhere. It is generally 
better to run away from a fight than to engage 
in one, even if one is called a coward for it. 
Suuiet.uics su self-defense, or in defense of the 
weaker, a boy or man or nation may have to 
fight, and the. should do it with all vigor and 
courage. But in nine cases out of ten the best 
thing to do in case of a fi_ht is to ran away, as 
Isaac did. 

It was a good trait in Icaxc that he digged 
again his father’s wells, and called them by the 
names his father had given them. Itis not a 
bad thing to keep up some family pride, to 
desire to make the family name houorable, to 
add honor to what one’s fathers have done, 
and to honor one’s fathers’ God. Let young" 
peopic grow up not to be selfish. and to feel a 
fili:! devotion to the credit of their family, 
and a loyalty to their country, which we call 
patriotism. Keep and valne the mamentoes of 
your parents, 

There is a peculiar blessing goes with the 
worship of one’s fathers’ God. “I am the 
God of Abraham, thy father,” says the vision 
to Isaac. Remember that the promise is to 
thousands of successive generations of them 
that fear God and keep his commandments. 
What blessings this country has because onr 
fathers were God-fearing men. 

Isaac was an observer of public and family 
worship. He was the father of a great people. 
All his servants looked up to him as a sort of 
father to them. When he got settled in hig 
home in Beersheba, he builded his altar. He 
worshiped God before them and with them. 
There he prayed aud sacrificed with them. He 
led his family in the fear of God. That should 
be an example in every family now. Each 
head of a family should observe family wor- 
ship with his children and servants, and should 
take them with him to the house of God. 



































School and Gollege. 


A comparison of the personal statistics 
compiled by the classes graduated this year 
from a number of leading colleges show that 
the average age at graduation was greatest at 
Washington and Jefferson College, being 23} 
years; and least at Hobart, 204 years. The 
average weight greatest at Williams, 159.09 
pounds; and least at Madison, 189 pounds. 
The average bight greatest at Bowdoin, 5 feet 
9} inches ; and, singular as it may appear, least 
at athletic Harvard, being but five feet 6% 
inches. The largest class was at Harvard, en- 
tering 282 members and graduating 169; while 
Cornell, which entered 223 members, gradu- 
ated but 80, In regurd to their religions pref-* 
erences, the Episcopalians have the largest 
representation, 158: followed by the Congre- 
gationalists, who have 105. Ninety-five stu- 
dents declare themeelves as “‘ indifferent ”’ this 
term, including many who simply decline to 
express a sectarian preference ; 87 are classed 
as miscellaneous, which includes 10 Roman 
Catholics, 6 Jews, and representatives of the 
Lutherans, Dutch Reformed, Swedenborgian, 
Quaker, Christian, Adventist, Spiritualist, Lib- 
eral, and other sects ; 216 intend to adopt the 
legal profession, 60 to become teachers, 57 
ministers, and 54 physicians, 67 will become 
business men, 16 journalists, and two only con- 
template manufacture. An increase in the 
number of colleges represented would, un- 
doubtedly, cause great changes and modifica- 
tions in these statistics, especially in the relig- 
fous preferences of the students, since the sec- 
tarian colleges of many denominations are not 
included in the liet from which the statistic, 
were taken. 


....Mr. Job M. Nash, of Lafayette, Ind., has 
recently altered his will, canceling a bequest 
of $25,000 made to the State Agricultural Col- 
lege, for the purpose of erecting an observa- 
tery and furnishing it with proper apparatus. 
This action on Mr. Nash’s part is said 
to be caused by the appearance of several 
arti¢les in a local journal which he considered 
personal, and which he averred were published 
with the assent and approval of certain au- 
thorities of the college. The trustees of the 
institution and the journal fm question deny 
that such was the case and efforts are being 
made to have Mr. Nash reconsider his determ- 
fnation. 


....TWenty-one applicants for a vacant 
cadetship at West Point were examined recent- 
ly, and nearly all of them showed a marked 
deficiency in the elementary English branches. 
Less than one-third were good penmen, a 
much less number good spellers, and scarcely 
a single one of them could have been called 
proficient readers. In the written examina- 
tions errors of capitalization and punctuation 
were very common and the simplest words 
were spelled in the moat remarkable and 
eccentric manner. 

...-It is stated that George A. Jarvis, Esq., 
of Brooklyn, has given $10,000 to the General 
Seminary of the Protestant Episcopal Church, 
as an endowment of an annual conree of lec- 
tures to be delivered under the auspicee of 
that institution. It will be called the ‘ Bishop 
Paddock Lecture Fund,” and the first lecturer 
{3 to be the Bishop of Connecticut, whore sub- 
ject is the English Reformation. 





..-.The trustees of the University of Woos- 
ter, Ohio. have elected a woman as lecturer of 
modern literature. She is Miss Trish, the 
translator of several volumes of German litera- 
ture. It is stated that Mie« Irish hae had en- 
tire charge of the foreign correspondence of 
Secretary Carl Schnr2z during President. Hayests 
administration. 


----All the theolorical seminaries of the 
Presbyterian Church, North, graduated 140 
students last vear, as follows: Union, 88; 
Princeton 35: Western, 16; Auburn, 12; Lane, 
6; Northwestern, 16; Danville, 2; San Fran- 
cisco, 2: Lincoln, 6; Riddle, 4; German Sem- 
inary at Bloomfield, 3. 


.... The Northwestern University, at Evans- 
ton, Ill., now hasaCollege of Liberal Arts, a 
College of Medicine, a College of Law, a Wo- 
man’s College, a Biblical Institute, a Conserv- 
atory of Music, and a Preparatory School. Ol- 
ver Marcy, LL.D., is the acting president. 


...-The new gymnasium at Williams Col- 
lege is nearly completed. The old building 
will be used as a hall for commencement din- 
ners and prize speaking. 


...-The Stewart endowments for the cathe- 
dra] and schools at Garden City amount to 
$3,000,000. A fund will alan be given to main- 
tain these fhetitutions. 


----8t. Louis now has sixty kindergartens, 
instructing 5,201 children, between the ages of 
five and seven years. 


--+eThere are 170 colleges in the United 
States where both sexes are admitted as 
students. 


Pebbles. 














THs tramp question: ‘‘Madam, will you 
please give me some old clothes? I am se 
hungry I don’t know where I shall sleep to- 
night.”’ 


...-A South-End man asked a one-armed 
organ-grinder if he was a survivor of the late 
war; and the organist replied: *‘ Hang it, do I 
act as thouch I was killed in it ?”’ 


.-+-Health journals will never be popular 
with the ultra fashionables until they etop 
wasting space on children, and give more at- 
tention to the diseases of lap-dogs. 


-.+. There was a young man from Chicago 
Who knew not allegro from largo. 
When he played violin, 
He raised such a din 
People thought he was making a saw go. 


+--+. Tourist: “I say, boy, what’s the name 
of that hill yonder?’ ‘Boy: “‘Dunno.”’ Tour- 
ist: *‘Don’t know? What! lived here all your 
life, and don’t know the name of it?” Boy: 
“*No; the hill was here afore I com’d.”’ 


-+..-The Atlanta Constitution tells of a coun- 
tryman who bought his firet glass of soda- 
water the other day. As the foaming beverage 
was handed to him, he remarked: ‘‘I wish 
you'd skim off the scum, boss. J ain’t paying 
for no froth, you bet.’’ 


.-.. The senior Greek professor, in hie lecture 
to the juniors, the other day, speaking of the 
marriage of Venus and Vulcan. remerked that 
“the handsomest women generally marry the 
homeliest men,” adding, grimly: ‘* There’s 
encouragement for a good many of you."’ 


...-A Negro preacher described Hell as fce- 
cold, where the wicked froze to all eternity. 
When asked why, he said: “‘ Cause I don’t 
dare tell dem people noffin else. Why, if I 
say Hell is warm, some of dem ole rheumatic 
niggers be wanting to start down dar de very 
fus’ frost.” 


....A little girl tn Belfast, Me., recently 
dropped her doll and broke itsarm. The doll 
was a favorite one, and the accijent was to the 
child a calamity of the severest nature. The 
tears started, the little lips were trembling with 
grief, when a bright thought struck her. With 
a beaming face, she exclaimed : ‘‘Papa, I don’t 
know asI care,afterall. Perhaps it will be put 
in the paper!”’ 


--.-Scene in the Park [dramatis persona a 
courting couple]. ‘‘Is oo happy, ‘ittle ootsy 
wootsy?'’ She: “Oh! so happy. Is topry 
nopey happy too?” He: ‘Oh! so happy.” 
She: ** What would topsy nopsy do if there 
Were no ootsy wootsy in the world?’ Gruff 
voice of a man in the bushes: “ Snopsy flopsy 
would be hugging some other girl. That’s 
what !’? Tableau. 


.-.-'* Bob Brown, did you say that my father 
had not as much sense as Billy Smith’s little 
yellow dog?’ ‘‘ No, I never said any such 
thing. ! never said that your father had not 
as much sense as Billy Smith’s little yellow 
dog. All Leaid was that Billy’s little yellow 
dog had more sense than yourfather. That’s al] 
lever said.’’ ‘‘ Well, it’s well von didn’t say 
the other, I tell you!” 


---.The baker’s cart was standing by the 
door, minus the baker. Little cherub climbed 
up, and, looking into the boxes, feasted her 
eyes on cookies and jumbles innumerable. 
“Oh! I’se a good mind to take a cooktie.”’ 
“But that would be very wrong,” said nurse, 
reprovingly. ‘‘The baker won't see me.” 
“But God will,” solemnly. “I know; but 
He'll never tal the baker.” 


..--Says the master of the house to his 
servant, as he prepares to lock himself up in 
bis study and work: ‘“‘I am notin if any one 
ealle—mind!” A quarter of an hour later he 
rings the bell. No answer. He rings it agesin. 
Still no answer. He opens the door furiously, 
and cries to the servant,in the ante-chamber: 
“‘Didn’t you hear me ring, you idiot?” ‘ Yes, 
sir ; but you had told me you weren’t in, and I 
couldn't think of taking a bell’s word hefore 
yours, sir.”’ 


....The other night, about 9 o’clock, the 
proprietor of one of the great boulevard 
restaurants was to be seen sighing and lament- 
ing at the door of his restaurant. Some babit- 
ués, as they were going out, asked him what 
was the matter. ‘‘Ah! Messieurs, four per- 
sons have just gone away without paying fora 
sumptuous dinner which they have eaten.” 
“That is unfortunate; but you need not 
despair so violently.” ‘Ah! replied the 
restaurant keeper, ina tone of deep distress, 
“it is not on my own account, I am rich. 
But my waiter, Messieurse—my private-room 
waiter, the father of a family, who has nothing 
but his place to live on—he will have to bear 





the loss, and not [!”? And he sank down ona 
chair and melted into tears, 
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. Liternture. . 


The prompt mention in our list of “ Books af the Week” 
wil! be considered by us an equivalent to their pub- 
lishers for all volumes received. The interests of 
our readers will guide us in the selection of works 
for further notice, 


PROF. SMYTH’S EDITION OF THE 
EDWARDS MANUSCRIPT.* 


Wr have already printed a large part of 
these observations and given our general 
view of them. It may be added here that 
the special circumstances which have called 
for the publication of this book have 
awakened interest in these profound themes 
of Christian theology in quarters where it is 
not usually found, and so given an excel- 
lent opportunity to correct and define the 
popular conception of these muatters—an 
opportunity which Prof. Smyth does not 
failto improve. It is possible that many 
good and serious readers might not be in- 
terested in this essay by Pres. Edwards, 
who would still be greatly iuterested and 
instructed both by the introduction and by 
the appendices of Professor Smyth. See, 
for example, the remarks of Edwards, as 
given on page 64 et ss., on faith aa the condi- 
tion of salvation; in particular this: ‘‘ It is 
not said, If you will do so, you may have 
salvation; you may have the water of life; 
but, Come and take it. Whosoever will, let 
him come.” Highly illuminating, too, is the 
distinction drawn here between the cove- 
nant made with Christ as a public or official 
person, on the ground of what he has done 
and suffered to procure redemption, and 
his covenant with believers that they should 
obtain salvation not on condition of their be- 
lief in him, but without condition, simply 
and directly as they should close with him 
and adhere to him. 

We are also glad to observe that, from p. 
71, the editor has done something to set 
Edwards right with the public as to his 
view of human nature. We may be allowed 
to express the hope that the remarks here 
reprinted from Edwards will not be received 
by the advocates uf the so-called liberal the 
ology in a way which will make itany more 
difficult for us to entertain the high and 
hopeful views of human nature for which 
their theology, as well as our own, calls. 
Edwards writes: ‘‘ Such was the love of the 
Son of God to the human nature that he 
desired a most near and close union with it, 
something like the union of the Trinity 
{a very remarkable expression}—nearer 
than there can be between two creatures, 
This moved him to make the human become 
one with him, and himeelf to be one of 
mankind that should represent all the rest; 
for Christ calls us brethren and is one of 
us. How should we be encouraged when 
we havesuch a Mediator! It is one of us 
that is to plead for us; one that God, from 
love to us, has received into his own person 
from among us.” Was ever anything in 
Christian theology conceived or written 
more tenderly than this? 

There is something £0 interesting in the 
way Edwards conceives of the personal 
union of the human to the divine nature in 
Christ that we are especially glad to find 
in Prof. Smyth’s notes an extract which 
contains the substance of the whole. ‘As 
the union of believers with Christ is by the 
indwelling of the Spirit of Christ in them, 
so it may be worthy to be considered 
whether or no the union of the divine with 
the human nature of Christ is not by the 
Spirit of the Logos dwelling in him, after a 
peculiar manner and without measure, 
Perhaps there is no other way of God’s 
dwelling in a creature but by his Spirit. 
The Spirit of Christ dwelling in man 
causes an union, so that in many respects 
they are looked on as one. Perhaps the 
Spirit of the Logos may dwell in a creature 
after such a manner that the creature may 
become one person, and may be looked 
upon as such and accepted assuch. There 
is a likeness between the union of the Logos 
with the man Christ Jesus and the union of 
Christ with the Church.” 

As to Edwards’s own observations, we 
would call attention to some points in them 
which are characteristic of the man and 
which our present race of theological 


* OBSERVATIONS CONCERNING THE SCRIPTURE CEcoNOMY 
OF THE TRINITY aND COVENANT OF REDEMPTION. By 
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thinkers are likely to cungiden greatly to his 
credit. In these observations, as in those 
on Satisfaction for Sin, he displays a mind 
dissatistied with that which is formal, me- 
chanical, or purely logical, and which is 
ever reaching after some comprehension of 
the essential in the subject under consider- 
ation. This quality is so characteristic that 
we can but believe that the so-called New 
England or governmental theory which his 
successors elaborated, and elements of 
which some have believed were to be found 
in his own writings, would have been, at 
least, in its ripe form, peculiarly repugnant 
tohim. In this respect McLeod Campbell 
is for our age more truly bis successor thav 
many a so-called Edwardean. 

This quality is very conspicuous in these 
observations. When Edwards speaks here 
of a covenant between the Divine Persons, 
it is only the poverty of speech which com- 
pels him to use such language. 

Hence he says the matter ‘‘ must be con- 
ceived of” in this way. He tells us him- 
self that word covenant to 
denote no such poor mechanical transaction 
as would imply a meeting between the 
Divine Persons with common and mutual 
agreement. He says: “‘ Yet this agreement 
establishing this @conomy is not to be 
looked cn as merely arbitrary, founded on 
nothing but the mere pleasure of the mem- 
bers of this society, nor merely a deter- 
mination and constitution of wisdom, come 
into from a view to certain ends which it is 
very convenient for the obtaining.” In 
speaking of the relation between the Father 
and the Son, he says ‘‘it is no voluntary, 
but a necessary proceeding.” What he 
says about the determination to 


he uses the 


divine 


communicate his glory as flowing from 
his nature, and not originating in an 
act of will, is to the same purpose, 


and shows that Edwards's thought struck 
deep into the eternal nature of God, and 
conceived of these transactions as flowing 
frum that fountain in a way which, 
our advanced modern thoucht, 
pear worthy of the Deity. 


even to 
must ap- 
T» him, the re- 


demptive purpose was an cternal thing, 
whose motive lay eternally in the divine 
nature. In distributing the acts or steps 


of redemption among the Divine Persons, 
officially in their relation to each other, he 
assigns priority, or the origination of this 
thought, to the Father; but he does not ex 
clude the Son from participating even in 
that prior thought by virtue of his place in 
the Godhead and by viitue of his being 
himself the expression and mauifestation of 
the mind and heart of the Eternal God and 
of his purposes of mercy toward sinners. 

Eawards was a true man, and did not de- 
cline the difficulties with which his theolo- 
gy was beset. He found certain passages in 
the Epistles which seemed toimply the sub- 
ordination of the Son and the final submis- 
sion of his authority to the Father. He set 
himself boldly and yet humbly to study these 
passages, and to consider their relation to 
others in which his eternal nature is dwelt on. 
He was aware of the difficulty of the undertak- 
ing, and set about it in a reverent humility, 
yet, so far as appears, with no distrust of the 
power of the human mind, when sanctified 
by grace and enlightened by revelation, to 
climb these hights and to contemplate these 
mysteries. As we have said in a former 
notice, he had not yet measured the neces 
sary ignorance of the human mind. He 
had not learned that caution in theological 
definition which we have learned, and of 
which the Nicene Creed isan example. He 
had not had occasion to observe what tre- 
mendous inferences can be drawn from the- 
ological dogmas, and how dangerous a thing 
too much precision is in the discussion of 
these high themes. He wrote as one at 
home in them. He did not feel that he 
knew all; but he thought he knew some 
things. Thosethings which he knew he held 
with great solidity before his mind. In fol- 
lowing him, we have to recognize the disap- 
pearance from our gallery of faith of many 
of those solid pillars which were unshaken 
convictions with him, Yet even to us there 
is great value in these observations. They 
display, at least, what is possible with re- 
gard to Deity in its essential relations to 
itself, and clear up the field of faith by 
showing a ground for reason to subsist 
on while the believing soul feeds itself on 
the great traths it has accepted. 

As to Edwards's orthodoxy, these Obser_ 





vations, which were supposed to make it 
doubtful, place it beyond all question. As 
to the social theory of the Divine Persons, 
there have been differences among Pro- 
testant theologians. Edwards seems to have 
held with the greatest of them all. His 
Observations show the boldness and freedom 
of his mind. They ought, indeed, to make 
him dear to liberal thinkers; but they also 
show him to be thinking and believing, as 
he was unquestionably living and as he 
died, inside the boundaries of the Church 
Catholic of Christ. 





Bisnop ButierR, in his charge to the cler- 
gy of Durham, once observed that, though 
people are touched by general exhortations to 
piety, they scarce know, when they go away 
from church, where to begin or how to set 
about what they are exhorted to. Particular 
rules and directions, therefore, concerning the 
times and circumstances of performing duties 
bring religion nearer to practice and, pru- 
dently recommended, are of much influence 
and service. Evidently, this observation has 
passed into a purpose with Rev. Daniel Moore, 
one of the chaplains in ordinary to the Queen, 
and has led him to set forth the walk of The 
Christian in Hia Relations to the Church, the 
World, and the Family. By a course of seven 
lectures he endeavors to point out concrete 
applications of biblical or Gospel precepts to a 
Christian in every-day concerns. That is to 
say, not only in fulfilling his obligations to the 
Church; but in regulating his action in society, 
in business, in married life, as a parent and as 
an employer. His discourses are not only 
practical, but uncommonly plain, searching 
out the motives of the heart and speaking by 
name of many transactions in business deal- 
ings of doubtful character seldom mentioned 
from the pulpit. Still, his admonitions are not 
offensive—the rather agreeable ; and his style 
is so pure and attractive as to lead one to read 
his kindly and profitable directions to the-end. 
Though in another vein and to different 
hearers, Mrs. George A. Caswell,in Letters to 
Hetty Heedless and Othera (Washington, W. H. 
& O. H. Morrison), gives equally useful advice 
in things temporal and literary to some of her 
former pupils, and over their shoulders to any 
girl having a fault tocorrect and an ear to hear. 
To such she talks very opportunely and help- 
fully about Ways and Means of Study, School- 
room Manners, The Art of Letting Things 
Alone, A Familiar Spirit, School-girl Friend- 
ships, School-room Dreams, and After School. 
And this not inthe way of formal addresses 
from the desk or fault-finding lectures at the 
seat; but in a way of earnest friendliness, as a 
mother would sit down and tell achild she 
loves her faults and how to stop them. She 
tries to direct her scholars not only how to 
study and learn accurately and easily ; not only 
how to be good and pure; but how to be per- 
fect in manners, graceful, agreeable, and lovely. 
Meantime, also, how to prepare for life, and, 
when really ‘‘out of school,’’ what to read. 
All these precepts spring from the wisdom of 
an experienced teacher. 





. The Cheva'ier’s Daughter, by Lucy Ellen 
Guernsey (Thomas Whittaker, New York), is a 
romance, in the form of a chronicle of a Hugue- 
not family of the seventeenth century, and be- 
longs to aclass of books which is more valuable 
by way of putting and keeping young readers in 
mind of the past than in teaching them what 
that past was. The Mystery of Allanwood is by 
Mrs. Elizabeth Van Loon(T. B. Peterson & Bros., 
Philadelphia). We repeat what the publishers 
say on the title-page in commendation of their 
book, and “ feel greatly relieved ” *‘ when the la- 
dies who appear in its pages achieve happiness.” 
Unlike that good-natured eulogist, we, how- 
ever, consider them hardly worth knowing, 
and, in our view, the best point about them is 
that they are not “living realities ’’ and never 
will be. Still, it is so consoling to see “ eyil- 
doers come to naught and the righteous 
crowned with glory ” that it makes us glad to 
read of such things, even in a sensational 
story. Tit jor Tat, by the Marchioness 
Clara Lanza (G. P. Putnam’s Sons), is written 
in dashing style and founded on a Teutonic 
adventure of extreme improbability, which, if 
it shows what rogues some women are, shows 
more clearly what fools the men are who are 
taken in by them. The ‘* Marchioness” au- 
thor should, however, be reminded that ladies 
who move in as high an atmosphere as her 
title implies should preserve a corresponding 
style of high breeding in their literary pro- 
ductions. -Among the Thorns. A novel, by 
Mary Lowe Dickinson (G. W. Carleton & Co.}, 
is reprinted from the National Repository, 
through whose pages it has been running for 
some time. The interest of the story hinges 
on the working out of a dramatic position 
which is not unlike that contrived by George 
Eliot for Tito Melema in “ Romola.” The 
motive is subtle and natural, and comes to its 
full force in the mind of Richard Thorn grad- 
ually, as such temptations do in Nature. 














There is in the book too much scattering of 
the plot and too much of the remotely possi- 
ble. It would have been better a hundred 
pages shorier. It depends for its interest 
neither on sentimental writing nor on salacious 
allusions; and it is free from vulgarities, which 
is more than can be claimed for some success- 
ful books which have been recently put out 
under the stamp of most respectable religious 
authorship. 


..Mr. Charles H. Jones is quite right in 
saying ‘‘In the long roll of English states- 
men and party leaders there is none, probably, 
who has won such cordial sympathy and esteem 
from the American public as Mr. Gladstone ”’ ; 
and he has done the American public a real 
service in offering his little work, entitled A 


Pr Short Life of William Ewart Gladstone, with Ex- 


tracts from his Speeches and Writings (published 
by D. Appleton & Co., New York), at the 
present moment. No campaign in Great Bri- 
tain has enlisted greater interest among all 
classes in this country than the last, in which 
Mr Gladstone played the all-important part 
and loomed out as the stalwart figure; while 
his victory is everywhere looked upon as more 
than a victory of one chieftain over another 
merely—even as a triumph reaching wide 
enough to strengthen popular government, the 
cause of right,and true Christianity all the world 
over. But, aside from this, the particulars of a 
life of one who stands forth eminent as an essay- 
ist, critic, Homeric scholar, amateur in art and 
music, theological controversialist, political 
economist, financier, administrator (whose gift 
of mastering details has seldom been equaled), 
statesman, and orator, in versatility almost 
unparalleled, are of interest, and an interest 
most peculiar and absorbing. At the moment 
when this great career has reached its culminat- 
ing phase, it will prove by no means an error to 
suppose that aconcise popular account of Mr. 
Gladstone’s life, a general estimate of his vari- 
ous labors, and a portraiture of his noble per- 
sonality will be both instructive and popular. 


.- Flowers of the Sky, by Prof. Richard A. 
Proctor (New York: A. C. Armstrong & Son), 
and Sun, Moon, and Stars, by Agnes Giberne 
(New York: Robert Carter & Brothers), are two 
works of similar subject and treatment. Both 
are devold of the dry details of astronomy and 
do not resemble a text-book in anv way, yet 
contain sufficieut information to give one an 
excellent idea of the solar system and its 
proper place in the universe. Prof. Proctor’s 
work is written in the style of his popular 
lectures, which seemt to give astronomy the 
peculiar charm of fiction; and Agnes Giberne, 
in her ‘** book for beginners,’’ as she calls it, 
tells in simple yet attractive language the 
wonderful results achieved in the most poetic 
branch of science. The books are nearly alike 
in size and are profusely illustrated. 


.. The recollections and experiences of an 
histrionic life of fifty years are toldina sketchy, 
informal way by the well-known actor, Mr. 
James E. Murdock,in his work The Stage ; or, 
Recol'ections of Actors and Acting, published by 
J. M. Stoddart & Co., Philadelphia. Mr. Mur- 
dock hes not attempted to write an autohbiog- 
raphy, the contents of the book consisting 
chiefly in anecdotes and reminiscences of the 
stage celebrities of this century, with several 
excellent articles on their persona) character- 
istics ; while several chapters, treating of gen- 
eral dramatic topics, are possessed of consid- 
erable literary merit. A short life of the 
author, by an anonymous friend, and a miscel- 
laneous appendix accompany the work, which 
is also furnished with steel-plate portraits of 
the author and Edwin Forrest. 





LITERARY NEWS. 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co. have received orders 
in advance of publication for more than a 
thousand sets of their ‘“‘ Globe ’”’ Hawthorne. 


Harper & Bros. will shortly publish ‘ His- 
torical Studies of Church Building in the 
Middle Ages,”’ by Prof. Charles Eliot Norton. 


Mr. C. A. Fyffe, Fellow of University Col- 
lege, Oxford, England, is writing a “ History 
of Modern Europe,” which is to fill three vol- 
umes. 

Mr. G. A. Sala will be one of the chief con- 
tritutors to a new English satirical journal, 
called Pan. The first number appears on Sep- 
tember 25th. 

The venerable John G. Palfrey, of Boston, 
now in his eighty-fifth year, is busily engaged 
on the fifth and concluding volume of his 
“ History of New England.” 


A new volume of adventurous travel in China 
is named “‘ The River of Golden Sand.’ The 
author, an Englishman, went from Hankow 
through Eastern Thibet to Burmah. 


The new and complete English edition of 
Mr. Lowell’s poems is prefaced with a critical 
introduction by Mr. William M. Rossetti and is 
warmly welcomed by the London papers. 


Prof. A. Bartoli’s important work, 








First Two Centuries of Italian Literature,” 
which has been appearing in parte forthe last 
ten years, has just been completed. It forms 
part of a large encyclopzxdia. 


Mr. H. B. Wheatley, in his forthcoming vol- 
ume, “ Samuel Pepys and the World he Lived 
In,”’ intends to prove that the eorrect pronun- 
ciation of this famous diarist’s name is ‘‘ Mr. 
Peeps,” and not “Peps” or, according to 
Punch, “ Pips.” 

A volume of pen sketches, descriptive of a 
winter visit paid by two English business men 
to the United States and Canada, will shortly 
be published in London. It is written by Mr. 
C. B. Berry and is entitled ‘‘The Other Side; 
How it Struck Us.”’ 


Messrs. Macmillan have in the press a vole 
ume entitled “The Aryan Village, Past and 
Present, in Bengal and Ceylon,” from the pen 
of Sir John B. Phear, who formerly held the 
post of chief-justice of Ceylon and afterward 
one of the judges at Calcutta. 


A New York lady has presented to the French 
Academy the sum of $5,000, the interest on 
which is to be applied to founding a prize for 
the best French work on the ‘‘ Condition of 
Women.”’ This prize will be awarded every 
five years, the first time being next year. 


Winckiemann’s ‘‘ History of Ancient Art’ 
has heretofore been a costly work and has long 
been out of print. There are many who will 
be glad to know that James R. Osgood & Co. 
have in press a new edition, in cheaper form 
than it has ever been published. The seventy- 
five copper plates will all be retained. 


The London correspondent of The American 
Bookseller writes - 


“The August or midsummer number of 
Seribuer’s Magazine entirely puts our London 
magazines into the shade, so varied are the 
contents, while the illustrations have now 
secured a position unequaled in any otber like 
publication. This magazine has now taken @ 
very firm hold of English readers and may be 
looked upon as one of the regular periodicals 
which readers anxiously await toward the end 
of each month. The richness of the illustra- 
tions show a marked contrast to the somewhat 
weak style of pictures which accompany the 
letter-press of our metropolitan magazines.” 
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NEW PUBLICATION; Ss. 


“THE LADIES OF THE 
WHITE HOUSE”: 


OR, IN THE 


HOMES OF THE PRESIDENTS, 

A History of every Admin‘stration from Washington 
to the present time. Inclules much Fersonal and 
Private history never before published. Agents 
wae For full description address the Publishers, 
Brap.ey & Co., 66 North Fourth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


INTERESTING 


RELIGIOUS READING. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Now York, 
have Just Published: 


Dr. Bushnell’s Life. 


Life and Letters of Horace Bushnell. 

Two Portraits, 8vo, Cloth, $3. 

“The admirable biography of one of the fairest 
specimens of American character and genius. . . 
He was an athlete of commanding onergy and {lIlus- 
trious performance. . .. A radiant example of 
personal excellence, combined with public virtues, 
which form the spice and the balsam of the common 
wealth.”—N. Y. Tribune. 


Il. 


History of Congregationalism. 


The Congregationalism of the last Three Hun- 
dred Years, as Seen in its Literature, with 
Special Reference to certain Recondite, Neg- 
lected, or Disputed Passages. With a Bib- 
liographical Appendix. By Henry Martin 
Dexter. Large 8vo, 1082 pages, Cloth, $6. 
A most valuable and important contribution to ec- 

clesiastical history. It shows upon its face the fruits 

of immense toil, painstaking research, careful anno- 
tation of authorities, original investigation and dis- 
covery, and the frank, clear, and faithful presenta- 
tion of such truth asthe able historian has gleaned 
in the books and manuscripts to which he had access 
here and abroad, covering the last three centuries.— 
N. Y. Observer. 





With 


Dr. Muhlenbere’s Life, 


Life and Work of Dr. Muhlenberg. By ANNE 
Ayres. With Two Portraits on Steel. 8vyo, 
Cloth, $3.00. 


It is a rare thing that a man of great force of char- 
acter, of intense activity, of extreme delicacy of feel- 
ing, yet of absolute firmness, finds a biographer fully 
capable of appreciating his varied excellent and noble 
traits and can depict the man as he was. Such a bi- 
ographer, however, we have in the authoresa of the 
Life of Dr. Muhlenberg.—Zpiscopal Register, Phila. 


A Model Superintendent. 


4 Sketch of the Life, Character, and Methods 
of Work of Henry P. Haven, of the Interna 
tional Lesson Committee. By H. Cray 
TRUMBULL, Editor of the Sunday-school 
Times, Witha Portrait. 12mo, Cloth, $1.00. 
Mr. Trumbull has written in his own vigorous 

style the life of his old-time friend. This is, perhaps, 

the book, among all the issues of the press pertaining 


to Sunday-school work for the past five years.—Sun- 
day-school Journal, N. Y. 


tz” Harper & BRoTHERS will send any of the above 
works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 
R. CARTER & BROS., BOOKS, NEW YORK. 


A. 8. BARNES & CO., Educational Publishers, NY. Y 
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For New Terms for 





THE GIN SHOP. 


WITH THIRTEEN ILLUSTRATIONS. 
By GEORGE CRUIKSHANK. 
Price, 10 Cents. 
Mailed to any address, postage free. Address 


M. J. STOCK WELL, Publisher, 
25 Ann St., New York, 


--- BARGAINS IN BOOKS. --- 


A ppleconts ,, (Orcle dia, 16 vols., Cloth, $60; 
Shee PD, $75; f-mor., $90 ; Half. Russia, $100. John- 
son’s Seitean dia, 4 vols., Cloth, #35; Half Mor., 

rit tanuien, ninth edition, a, Enotee. ‘Cloth, $6.50 

r Vol.; Half.Russia, ; American Edition, Cloth, 

per vol.; Sheep. $5; linltCalf. $6.. Chambers’s 

yclopedia, Edinburgh Edition, 10 vols., Cloth, 

18.75 ; Sheep, $27.50 ; Half Calf, $35; Half-Russia, $40. 
Second-hand sets of these works furnished at conces- 
sions from above — 1 discounts on all 
books ordered through us. Corresponderce oe 

NEW YO K & LONDON BOOK CO. 
RAO Broadway, New York. 


HARPER’S PERIODICALS. 











HARPER'S MAGAZINE, One Year.......... $4 00 
HARPER'S mal ae covccceecs 400 
HA oo Ss rs eeeeeeeees 400 


HARPER & BROS., Franklin Square, N. ¥. 


POPULAR BOOKS 


JUST ISSUED. 


CAN SHE ATONE? 


A Novel. By a aaee Wuitnry Browns. 
extracloth. $1.25. 


HOMICIDE, NORTH AND SOUTH. 

An Inquiry into the Relative Frequency of Cri 
against the Person in the Various States of "the 
Union. By H. V. REDFIELD. 12mo, extra cloth. 


WANDERING THOUGHTS AND 
WANDERING STEPS. 


A Book of Travels. 12mo,extracloth. $1.25. 


JOHN PLOUGHMAN’S PICTURES. 


By Rev. CHaRLEs H. SpurGeon. Being a Companion 

‘olume to “John Ploughman’'s Talk.” ith 42 
characteristic Illustrations. 12mo, extra cloth, $1; 
paper, 50 centa. 


ORION, AND OTHER POEMS. 


By Cuarirs G. D. Roperts. Square 12mo, extra 
cloth. 00. 


CECIL CASTLEMAINE’S GAGE. 
CHEAP EDITION. 


AND OTHER Stories. By “Ova,” author of “Tda- 
lia,” “ Strathmore,” “ Under Two Flags,” “‘ Puck,” 
etc. 12mo, paper cover, 60 cents. 





12mo, 





*.* For sale by all Booksellers, or will be sent by 
mail, postage prepaid, on receipt of the price, by 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 
715 and 717 Market Street, Philadelphia. 


$17,000 IN CASH. 


The Kightoench Annual Gift of 
the PE nes -y © Premiums 


DETROIT 


COMMERCIAL ADVERTISER, 
The Leading Weekly of Michigan, 
will take place Dec. 29th, 1880. 


$164,000 


HAS BEEN AWARDED OUR SUBSCRIBERS IN THE 
PAST SEVENTEEN YEARS. EVERY PREMIUM 

PAID OUT. EVERY RECEIPT FOR A PREMIUM 
FILED IN OUR OFFICE. 


Subscription Price, $2 per Year. 
Each Subscription participating in award of 


$17,000 IN CASH. 


AGENTS. 


We want good, reliable Agents everywhere in the 
United States. We pay liberal commissions to those 
who will work for us, and will supply them with all 
necessary matter. 

Samp'te copies sent to any one who will furnish 
their address. 


WM. H. BURK, Publisher, 
Detroit, Mich. 


LAW SCHOOLS. 


LAW SCHOOL OF THE UND ERSITY OF 
HE City OF NE YORK. 
The twenty-second annual 2. fe, begins Oct. 4th 
For gy examination papers, etc. ad 
D. JAQUES, copy of TOeuney, 
Broadway, } * A 


ST. LOUIS LAW SCHOOL.—Term opens  Oc- 


tober 13th, 1880. Tuition, $80 ear. “i t 
For ctreular, address HENRY #1 TCHCOG om. 7. 


Boston, UNIVERSITY FAW, SonOOL 
Dean, 96 Bromfleld Street, _ 








SS TT 

















ALE LAW SCHOOL.—Regular course, 2 
1880 see page 26. years. "Fail term opens Sept. 0th “Address 
ROP WA _ New Haven. Conn. 








RD UNIV ERSITY. 

= tt ay | FOR WOME 
The eighth examination for women be fh Harvard Uni- 

versity will be held in Cambridge, New York, Philadel- 

hia. and Cincinnati, beginning June 30th, 1881. Can- 


dates will be examine 
for admission to Harvard College, excep’ 


didate may substitute French and —- in place of 
ee For information address of New 
a 60 a Ave., 4 ork Ave., New York City. 


EST SLISHED LSS 
OLLENHAUER'S 
COLt E OF MUSIC, 
No. 66 Court 8t., eee | Hall, over Bunce & Benedict's 
usic 


ms. 

Offers great inducements to students desirous of 
ene capable instruction in the various branches of 
i) 


music. A firm foundation laid for —" Style 
and finish given advanced as ers. iculars, 
address the Director, tY 1} MOLLE UER. 
$260. DR. WA wa LOUGH EEP- 
SIE miLs ARY INS 
b. J. Lossing, the historian, write ty ‘ - ~™m be 
fore out son Was under your care, 


r I knew from pe 
rents and pepee the value of your traiving of the 
oung. Were he to pursue studies in school any 
jonger, we should feel that to have him under your 
instruction would be a real blessing for him 

Send for circular, or, better yet, ‘come and see for 
yourself. 


FLORIDA A HOME E SCHOOL, for Boys, co 
bines unsurpassed climatic advantages and yhysical 
pan A for youths of delicate constitution, with 
thoro preparation for college or business and oe 
moral sulture of a ELLAN. M.A. 
to 5 AC. . or 
WYETH, P.-O. Box 434, Jacksonv: tite, Fa. 


MAPLEWOOD NST TUTE, 
for Young Ls Ladicn, Fiteneld. ee *Fidely 


commences its t. 
pe for MY 2 of yap Ly and 6 d great bean beau- 
ty an and salubrity of location. Rev.C. V. 

cipal 


N OR RIS_ 
pA 2 Family 
jest in New Jersey. 
lege or scientffic sc 
studies. Christian influences. Address the Princi 
pal, 8. H. MOORE, Morristown, N. J. 


Bin tenia SEMINARY for Yeouns Ladies, 
ontague Terrace, Brooklyn ¥. Cormeriy 


stian home. wee forune app’ y 


LASSICAL, | INSTITUTE. | A 
Boarding School. Location health- 
poration for col 








corte InerUne ne J. 
tor the 








\HARLIER aes T vy tty PARK, 
arn mS d Day School for 
boys and pa od yoy ‘of 7 20. “Twenty sixth h year 


trial, on receipt of 10 Cents. 


Ivison, BuaKEMAN, TayLor & Co. 


“138 and 140 Grand Street, New York. 


STANDARD BIOGRAPHIES 
oh. THE PRESIDENTIAL CANDIDATES. 


00 Pages Each, New, Authentic, Complete 
Abi rex h le ’ ’ , 
Fine Illustrations, The Fastest Belling Books of the Day. 
‘EAN COCE., 
BEST BOOKS. (7LIBERAL TERMS. 
AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE, 
For fall deseription & terms, Address, at ence, J.C. BeCURDY & Ca 
Puimap'a, Pa. ; Cincinnati, O.; Curcaeo, Iut.; St. Louis, Mo. 
a ’ toA ts. Outfit free. 
B77 * Xadrem POL VICKERY, Auguste, Maine. 





_ MUSIC PUBLICATIONS. 
eee YEARS 


‘SONG-LAND, 
Day Schools and Juvenile Classes. 


BY GEORGE F. ROOT. 
A well-ordered, interesting, and carefully graded 
ogenee =< f elementary lessons, and a generous supply 


For Imitation. 

“ study of Notation. 

“ Recitation. 

“ special Occasions. 
IN EVERY DEPARTMENT. 


‘* First Years in Song-Land” 


is far in advance of ony s its predecessors and out- 
stripe ¢ C competitors. 6 pa Tr beeutitet ety Sng 
Be sure to i . Ly a 
SONG-LAND®? before ba pay a book for 
the falland errs peas on 
Price, 50c. by er doz., by express. 
— A eis Pi - and sent free on appli- 
cat. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 


66 West Fourth S8t., —~ | 6 Union Square, 
CINCINNATI, O. New YorK. 








begins September 20th, 1880” For Pri 
- “ f. ELIE CHARLIER, Director. 


MISS DE BRUYN OPS . & MISS KEITH, 
277 me ison Avenue, 
AVE REMOVED 
oe | East by 4 = treet and kK reopen their French 


hool for Young lies, Sept. 30th. 
The i be be mt t lst. Until then Sadvens 





e ae Sept. 





OSSINING INSTITUTE FOR YOUNG LADIES, Sing 
Sing, N.Y. First-class as to yee and i potroe e. 
Circulars free. REV. C. D. RICE, pak 


RYE SEMINARY, Rye, N. ¥.—Kor partion. 








MOUNT HOLYOKE SEMINARY. — Four 
years’ course for women. Laborato! cabinets, and 
urt-gallery. Library of 10,000 vols. Board and tuition 
$175 year. Address Miss WARD,Prin., 8. Hadley, Mass. 


PENNSYLVANIA 2 MILITARY 


 ACADE- 
pe ab September sth. Civil 
Engineering, ge ag ics, and English. De- 
grees conferred Col. E 


0. HYATT, President. 
COOK'S COL, LEGIATE INSTITUTE, fer Youn 


roung Ladle 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. Gro. W. Coox, Ph. D. 





PICTURES, STATIONERY, ETC. 


New and Peautiful Reward Cards 


for “yo! and 
Prices to sult the -y ‘anon 





1,000 kinds and 
Elegant new and de pprepriate de — of School and 


ing us their address. J. UFFORD SONS, Manu- 
facturing Publishers, 141 Franklin St., a. Mass.; 
39 Ann Street, New York. Established’ 1430 


Elegant Cards, New Chromo, Shells, Gilt Edge, etc., 
with Name 1éc. G. A. SPRING, Northford, Ct. 





AGENTS WANTED. 
AGENTS WANTED 


We want Agents to sell the world-renowned WI L- 
SON OSCILATING SHUTTLE SEWING- 
MACHINES in unoccupied territory,to whon we 
are prepared to offer extr: inducements, 
whereby from one to six thousand dollars a year can 
be made. There never was a better time to engage in 
the sale of Sewing-machines, as all the machines 
made in the past py A — are Wearing out and 
must be replaced. For terms and further 
address WILSON SEWING MACHINE co., 


AGENTS WANTED 


950 to S125 a Benes 
w and forms for Si- 

NO OWN iene 
LAWYER sold 500 in one town, ‘an. 


other 152 in 36 day s, an- 

cther 75 in 13 days. Saves ten times its cost, and 

ev rybody wants it. Send for circulars and terms 
batt General Agents Wanted. Address 


P. W. ZIEGLER & CO., 1,000 Arch St., Phil’a. Pa. 
Ever furnished A; 


CHEAPEST BIBLESE xtra Terms and 
OnSIIPE 4 NeMAKIN, CASH PREMI iis 
AGENTS WANTED for the Best and Fastest. 


Selling Pictorial Books and Bibles. Prices reduced 
33 per cent. NaTionaL Puevisnine Co., Phila., Pa. 


























BRAIN AND NERVE FOOD. VITALIZED PHOS-PHITES. 


Composed of the re Principles of the Ox-Brain and Wheat-Germ. 


Physicians have prescribed 300,000 


preventive of Consumption and all diseases 0 
they absolutely require. 


and nerves with the 
Fer sale by Druggists or mail, $1.00. 


me of impaired psy mental exhaustion, or weakened di; 


Tt gives rest and sleep to 


tion. It és the best 


infants, children, and adults, Oe dtrrugthening the brain 


F. CROSBY, 664 and 666 Sixth Avenue, N. Y. 


MUSIC BOOKS FOR SCHOOLS. 
The Welcome Chorus,  “tosea sy 


dozen. By 
w. 8. TIL 


ne heen «a perior Hian ScHOOL Sona 
with advanced gy and a great 
secular and sacred, sung in one, two, or four 
parts. - Tilden’s oovious works have been highly 
approv 


Song Bells. (60 cts.) By L. O. EMERSON. 


SoHOOL SONG Boox has for a long 
No more attractive OF aa 
reat variety of 5 — oe selected wit 
great skill and music is of t e bes 





ntroduce our new "SABBATH ScHOOL Sone Boon, 
w HITE ROBES (280 cta.), at once to your Sunday: 
school. No better cok exists! 





‘feachers forth Fal} Cape 
ae Ail are’ good andy practical beoks. D 
not tail to examine t 

EMERSON'S VOICE OF WORSHIP (61), for 


5 ci nee SgtHop Vou SING 


JOHNNON SP RLOR or ot A INSTRUC- 
N. & mt Ph Sie varony METHOD FOR 
PIAN 


Also ponene He ao for The Masical Record 
($2).a We ekly Musical Paper, with all the news. 
ww A y book sent, nt, post: free, for the retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
C. H. DITSON & CO., 
_NO. 843 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. _ 
UsE 


THE SOVEREIGN, 


BY H, R. PALMER, 
in Your Classes and Musical Societies 
this Season. 


Wide-awake Teachers assure us that THE 
is the best of Mr. PALMER’s popular Music Books. 


a 
Price 97.50 ae 7 cents each, if sent by mail. 


BLCLOW & MAIN, 


Iph & t 6 t Ninth Street, 
73 McHale wb Serect, | 7 Fart) ees P 


JUST PUBL: SHED. 
CLARKE’S 


Improved Piano-forte Method. 


pow A. CLARK, Professor Music University 
. best Instruction Book im the market. M. 
for 2.00 


LEE & WALKER, Philadelphia. 











PERFECTED STYLOGRAFIC PEN, 
ra 


il, Pen, Holger, and Inkstand combined. 
ine. stain A. T. Cross, Patent. Every 


Genw- 


AK 
ids = to 


4 
neils. Fastens to vest or 


READ RS AND WRITERS ECONOMY 00... 
25-27 Franklin St., Boston; 4 Boud St,. 





New York; 69 State St., Chicege. 





‘Religious Iutelligencr 


THE PRESBYTERIANS OF THE 
WORLD AT PHILADELPHIA. 


In this last quarter of the nineteenth 
century the Presbyterians of the world 
have caught the convention mania, so pop- 
ular among men of science, commerce, and 
other secular pursuits, and, for the purpose 
of concentrating and intensifying their 
widely-scattered forces, have instituted a 
General Triennial Council, to be perpet- 
uated indefinitely. Its official origin was 
the adoption, at Baltimore, 1873, of a res- 
olution by the General Assembly of the 
Presbytcrian Church of the United States, 
North, appointing Drs. Crosby and Hatfield, 
of New York, and Dr. McCosh, of Prince- 
ton, a committee “ to correspond with sister 
churches holding the Westminster Stand- 
ards, with the view of bringing about an 
@cumenical council to consider subjects of 
common interest to all, and especially to 
promote harmony of action in thy mission- 
fields, at home and abroad.” Tifis resulted 
in a conference meeting in London, during 
the summer of 1875. One hundred and one 
delegates were commissioned to that prelim- 
inary meeting, of whom but sixty four were 
present from the forty-four distinct Pres- 
byterian organizations in the United States, 
Great Britain, the European States, and the 
British Colonies. So far as these organiza- 
tions were represented, the desire for better 
acquaintance and closer intimacy of fellow- 
ship and work was unanimous, cordial, and 
urgent. A constitution wae adopted, with 
the designation ‘‘The Alliance of the Re- 
formed Churches throughout the World 
holding the Presbyterian System,” and de- 
fining its constituency, powers, methods, 
and objects, as follows: 


‘The Council shall consist of delegates, 
being ministers and eiders, appointed by 
the churches forming the Aliiince, the 
number from each ec’ rch being regulated 
by a plan sanctioncd =y the Council, regard 
being had generally to the number of con- 
es carmen in the several churches, The 

elegutes, as far as practicable, to consist 
of an equal number of ministers and elders. 
The Council may, on the recommendation 
of a committee on business, lavite Presby- 
terian brethren not delegates to offer sug- 
gestions, to deliver addresses, and to read 
papers. 

** The Council shall have power to decide 
upon the application of churches desiring 
to join the AX iliance. It shall have power 
to entertain and consider topics which may 
be brought before it by any church repre- 
sented in the Counc:] or by any member of 
the Council, on their being transmitted in 
the manner hereloafter provided; but it 
shall not interfere with the existing creed 
or constitution of any church in the Al- 
liance, or witb its internal order or ex- 
ternal relations. 

‘The Council shall seek to guide and 
stimulate public sentiment, by papers read, 
by addresses delivered and published, by 
the circulation of information respecting 
the allied churches and their missions, by 
the expos tion of scriptural principles, and 
by defenses of the truth, by communicating 
the minutes of its proceedings tothe su- 
preme courts of the churches forming the 
Alliance, and by such other action as is in 
accordance with its constitution and objects. 

**The Council shall consider questions of 
general interest to the Presbyterian com- 
munity; itshall seek the welfare of churches, 
especially such as are weak or persecuted: 
it shall gather and disseminate information 
concerning the Kingdom of Christ through- 
out the world; it shall commend the Pres 
byterian system as scriptural and 4s com- 
bining simplicity, efficiency, and adaptation 
to all times and conditions; it shail also 
entertain all subjects directly connected 
with the work of evangelization—such as 
the relation of the Cliristian Church to the 
evangelization of the worid, the distribution 
of mission work, the combination of church 
energies, especially in reference to great 
cities and destitute districts, the train- 
ing of ministers, the use of the press, 
co|portage, the religious instruction of the 
young, the sanctification of the Sabbath, 
systematic beneficence, the suppression of 
intemperance and other prevailing vices, 
and the best methods of opposing infidelity 
and Komanism.” 


Under these fundamental articles of 
agreement the first Gencral Convocation 
assembled in the city of Ediuburgh, Scot- 
luud, June, 1877, and was in session ten 
day>. To-day (Thursday) the second Gen- 
*eral Council begins its work at Philadel- 
phia. Owing to the death of Dr. Wm. 
Adams, the opening sermon will le 
preached by Rev. Dr. Paxton, of New 
York. After the introductory services, 
which will be held in the Academy cf 
Mu>ic, the Alliauce will meet and hold its 


















sessions in Horticultural Hall, on Broad 
Street, which is decorated for the occasion 
with the flags of all nations represented in 
the Council, prominent among them being 
that of our own country, England, 
Scotland, Ireland, ‘France, Germany, 
Switzerland, Italy, Spain, Bohemia, Hol- 
land, and Hungary. On each banner 
is the seal of the nation it represents, 
and on scrolls sre painted the names 
of those prominent in the introduction 
of the Presbyterian Church in each coun- 
try. The banner of France is headed in 
large letters by the word ‘ Huguenots,” 
while on the English standard is the word 
“Puritans.” There is also a canvas repre- 
senting an arch made up of stones, bearing 
each the name of one of the multitude of 
branches of the Presbyterian Church. 
Surely, there are enough of mighty historic 
associations here to make this council both 
solermn and great. Philadelphia, too, both 
by name and, just now, in temper, is adapt- 
ed to such a meeting; besides, it is ground 
consecrated to Presbyterianism by memu- 
ries (many of them precious, some of them 
sad) such as is no other in this land. 
Here, during the clusing years of 1600 and 
the opeuiug ones of 1700, came occasionally 
from his pastoral charge at Snow Hill, 
Maryland, Francis Makemie, the man to 
whom belongs the honor of laying the 
foundatious of the Presbyterian Church asan 
organized bodyin America. Here Andrews 
began, in 1698, to preach statedly to the 
few Protestant dissenters Makemie had, 
on his casual visits, gathered for worship at 
the ‘‘ Barbadoes Store.” Five years later, 
in 1703, Keith, the zealous Quaker convert 
to Episcopacy, wrote concerning Andrews 
and bis followers: ‘‘ They have here s 
Presbyterian meeting and minister. But 
they are not likely to increase here.” 
In the lapse of the last hundred and 
seventy-five years statistics have made out 
@ pretty strong case against Brother Keith 
as a prophet, inasmuch as there ure in this 
present year of our Lord in Philadelphia 
alone about forty thousand Presbyterian 
communicants, with a very considerable 
non-professing followiug. Then through- 
out the United States there may be reck- 
oned up, in addition to large numbers 
whose ecclesiastical affinities and associa- 
tions ure with this particular order of 
church government, about two millions of 
communicant members. 

Philadeiphia is the birthplace of the first 
presbytery and the first synod on these 
Western shores, and gave name to them 
both; the former in 1705, the latter 1717. In 
Philadelphia, too, the first General Assem- 
bly was constituted, in 1789; and of its 
forty-nine meetings prior to 1838, forty- 
seven of them were held here. It was here 
that long gathering and bitter strife and 
contention culminated in the formal dis- 
ruption of the Church into Old ard 
New Schools, immediately after the 
preaching of the opening sermon of 
the General Assembly of 1838, by the 
Rev. Dr. Elliott (who was the retiring 
moderator of that year and the pro- 
fessor of polemic theology in the sem- 
inary at Allegheny City), from the text 
(I Corinthians xi, 18) “I hear that there be 
divisions among you, and I partly believe it.” 

In Philadelphia, after thirty-two years of 
separation, the bodies that had been so long 
two, in 1870, came together as one General 
Assembly again, resolved (and the resolu- 
tion has ever since been inviolably kept) 
that hereafter ‘‘Ephraim shall not envy 
Judah, and Judah shall not vex Ephraim.” 
In the same city was fought, in 1861, by the 
Old School Assembly, the ecclesiastical 
Waterloo of the long-protracted conflict 
between Northern and Southern Presbyteri. 
ans, then, nominally on the state of the 
couvtry, but really on the subject of slave. 
ry, resulting in absolute division. In Phil- 
adelphia, on the floor of Presbyterian 
Church courts and in Presbyterian pulpits, 
have been heard by eager multitudes many 
of the very first thinkers, orators, debaters, 
tl evlogians, and godly men of this country 
among whom were the Tennents, Braiverds, 
and Alexanders, of blessed memory; the 
good and great Albert Barnes; the fiery, 
bellicose, masterly Robert; -the tender, 
loving, and devout John Breckinridge; and 
the profound, but littie-child like Hodge. 

It is‘on ground iiallowed by the footprints 








THE INDEPENDENT. 





vi such men xs these aud consecrated by 


the commingling shadow and sunshine of 
Church war and peace, of the out-pour- 
ings and dearth of the Holy Spirit, revival 
aud its opposite, that the Alliance gathers 
for the first time on this side of the Atlan- 
tic. True, there is but little in these asso- 
ciations—which, comparatively, reach back 
but to yesterday—to stir the heart of the 
Old-World delegate, coming from the land 
of the Waldenses, the Huguenots, and the 
Covenanters; but they are the best Ameri- 
can Presbyterianism has to give. 





We are glad to see in the Baptist papers 
a call for a meeting of colored Baptists at 
Montgomery, Ala., November 24th, in the 
interest of mission work in Africa. The call 
is issued in bebalf of the Convention of Col- 
ored Baptists in Virginia. It requests ‘‘the 
missionary societies, churches, and other 
religious bodies of the colored Baptists of the 
United States to meet with us, by delegates, 
in the First African Baptist Church in the 
city of Moutgomery, Ala., on the 2th of 
November, 1880, for the purpose of organizing 
a plan for eliciting, combining, and directing 
the energies of all the colored Baptists in one 
sacred effort for the propagation of the Gospel 
in Africa.” The factis mentioned that the 
colored Baptists of Virginia and South Caro- 
lina are already supporting two missionaries in 
Africa, and there are others ready to go; but, 
it is added, “this grand work cannot be car- 
ried on properly by any one or two states, but 
the churches in all the states must come to- 
getber and form one grand missionary body of 
themselves.”’ 


....The Burials Bill, which was finally 
passed in the House of Lords in good form, 
has been signed and is now a law. It gives 
good satisfaction to Nonconformists, who 
would rather it should bave been defeated 
than passed with the amendments of the 
Upper House. An analysis of the vote in the 
House of Lords approving the bill as it came 
from the ( ommons shows that the Archbishop 
of Canterbury and seven bishops voted for the 
bill and the Archbishop of York and six 
bishops against it. Among the latter were the 
Bishops of Bangor, Carlisle, Hereford, Lincoln, 
8t. Albans, and Winchester. The Bishop of 
Manchester paired with the Bishop of Ripon, 
who opposed the bill. The Archbishop of 
York approved the principles of the bill, but 
voted against it, because the House would not 
accept his amendment, designed to except 
cemeteries from the operations of the bill. 


.. Those whu wet Mr. Moody at Northfield, 
Maés., tn conference for prayer and praise 
have issued a letter for general circulation, in 
which they say that the conference was at- 
tended by brethren from Europe, Asia, Africa; 
from nearly every state in our Union and all 
parts of the British Provinces; from every 
denomination of Christians ; from the ministry 
and from the laity ; from the mission-field ; and 
from the college and theological seminary. 
After referring to the spiritual benefits re 
ceived, they recommend similar gatherings in 
other places. 


.... Tbe Catholic Bureau of Indian Missions 
recetved last year, according to The Catholic 
Mirror, only $1,518; but thie smal] amount, 
supplemented by a small reserve fund, insured 
the support and continuance of 13 boarding 
and 4 day schools, with upward of 40 Indian 
children. The Mirror saye there are some 
80,000 Catholic Indians who are entirely with- 
out schools or are dependent for educational 
advantages on Protestant schools, in which 
“ their faith is hourly imperiled.” 


It is gratifying to know that the books 
of the American Board close with a footing of 
$618,489 income, as against $511,417 last year. 
Of this income $347,423 is from donations, 
which indicates a gain of upward of $65,000; 
$182,657 is from the Otis legacy and $17,000 
from other funds; leaving $71,408 assigned to 
general legscies. The gain in the ordinary 
receipts, donations, aud legacies is about $75,- 
000. Of the Otis legacy $350,000 has been 
spent in two years. 


_..-The statistics of the Cumberland Pres- 
byterian Church for 1880 indicate a healthful 
growth. There are 1,386 ministers, 270 licen- 
tiates, and 169 candidates; and 2,457 congre- 
gations are reported, with 111,863 communi- 
eants. Upward of 9,600 persons were received 
the past year on profession of faith. The 
contributions for home missions were $7,896; 
for foreign missions, $4,285 ; total receipts for 
all purposes, $329,418. 


....The Protestant Episcopal Church raised 


the past year $160,099 for domestic and 3158,-" 


651 for foreigu missions. Of the amount con- 
tributed for domestic missions $25,062 was 
designated for work among the Indians and 
$9,350 for work among the colored people. 


....The National Conference of the Unita- 
rian churches is holding its biennial meeting 
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this week at Saratoga. Among the reports 
and papers announced is an essay by the Rev. 
James De Normandie, on “National Work of 
the Unitarian Church in America.” 


....There are 41 churches in this city con- 
nected with the Presbyterian General Assembly, 
with 18,950 communicants. Including all 
denominations bolding Presbyterian order and 
doctrine, there are 70 churches, with 25,000 
communicants. 


---. The committee on the prograinwe of the 
Pan-Presbyterian Council invites all Presby- 
terian foreign missionaries who may now be in 
this country to attend the meeting of the 
Alliance and share in its deliberations on mis- 
sion work. 


....It is proposed that the New Church 
undertake a misrion among the colored people 
of the South. A young colored man is pre 
paring himself for the work, if support is 
granted. 








° ° 
Missions, 

We stated long ago that the Scottish Free 
Church missionaries had found that Living- 
stonia. at the south end of Lake Nyassa, was 
too unhealthy for the headquarters of the 
Mission, and that they had started on a tour 
of exploration, with a view to discover a better 
site. The result of this touris that Bandawi 
has been recommended as the most suitable 
place for the chief station. HKandawi is a post 
on the West Coast, half way between the 
northern and southern endsof the Lake. The 
presence of the tsetse fly is, of course,a great 
drawback; but the bealthfulness of the posi- 
tion; its nearness to Mombera’s, on the up- 
lands, which is a good sanitarium; and the 
iinportence of evangelizing the Atonga and 
Mangoni, who are very promising tribes, are 
considered as outweighing the inconvenience 
resulting from the prevalence of that pcst 
of Africa. The committee has not yet 
acted upon the recommendation of its missiou- 
aries. The necessity of a change has been made 
more urgent by the deaths of Captain Benzie, 
of the Lake steamer,and Mr. Guun, artisan 
evangelist, from malarial fever. Dr. Laws, the 
head of the mission, in a recent letter, says 
that the mission has fairly passed the first 
stage. After the natives have overcome their 
disappointment at finding that the wnite men 
who come among them will not and canro! do 
everything they are desired to, they bezin to 
entertain a respect for the unblamable lives 
and the instructions of the teachers. This is 
the course mission work takes in Africa, ac- 
cording to Dr. Laws. But when, after a very 
tedious work, this point ia reached, the people 
are ready to profit by the instruction they re- 
ceive and to embrace the Gospel. So it is now 
with the Nyassa Mission. ‘ The people gath- 
er willingly to listen to our instructions; 
and the knowledge of Scripture truth 
many of them now exhibit stands in 
marked contrast to the strange look of wonder 
on their faces when first told of how God 
created the world and manifested his love to 
fallen creatures.”” The medical work of the 
mission is greatly appreciated by the natives. 
The two Kaflir evangelists from the Lovedale 
Institution, who have been laboring at Living- 
stonia, have returned to their homes, to obtain 
recruits. The fact that the Atongay under- 
stand the Kaffir tongue make it easy for the 
graduates at Lovedale to work among them. 
In regard to the west coast of the Lake, which 
the missionaries have now thorougbly explored, 
Mr. James Stewart writes that the shore of the 
southern part of the lake up to Mpemba is 
swampy and affords few opportunities for 
landing. The land between the swamps and 
the bilis, which are distant ten miles, is very 
fertile. The country is inhabited; but the 
climate is, probably, too unhealthy for white 
men. From Mpemba to Kota-Kota the coun- 
try is dry, sterile, and uninhabited. Between 
Kota-Kota and Mount Kowirwi the land is also 
poor and there are but few inhabitants. From 
this point to Mankambira’s Point there is a 
very large population, under petty chiefs. all 
of the Atonga tribe. Halfway between the-e 
places is Bandawi. Here the best soil on the 
West Coast is found, and a year’s experience 
of the climate shows that it is much better 
than that of Livingstonia. Bandawi is in a 
very populous district, and from it ready ac- 
cess can be had to the Mangcni country and 
to the fertile and healthful Rikuru Valley. 
Mr. Stewart thinks much-trade can be devel- 
oped at Bandawi. There is plenty of ivory, 
India-rubver, copper, tron, and oil. 


..-eThe churches of the United States, for 
reasons not wholly understood, have been con- 
tent fur the most part to leave the evangeliza- 
tion of the rest of the continent principally to 
the Churches of other coutries. The British 
and Foreign Bible Society wus first in Mexico 
with its colporteurs. British socicties, with 
some Continental help, have done the great 
work accomplished iu the West Indies; socie 
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ties of the United States doing almost nothing 
until witnin the past few years. Central 
America and Greenland have been occupied by 
the Moravians only, and British societies have 
done much in South America. In British 
North America not a dollar, so far as we 
know, has been spent in mission work by any 
of our cocieties. The Anglican societies and 
the Canadian Churches have alone occupied 
that vast country. The whole of that inhos- 
pitable territory north of the Canadian civiliza- 
tion is divided into dioceses of magnificent 
pruportions by the Anglican societies, and 
mission work is carried on at their expense 
among the Indians and Esquimaux. The 
Diocese of Athabasca extends from the Sas- 
katchewan District north to the Arctic Ocean, 
the Rocky Mountains being the western bound- 
ary. The eastern line lies near Hudson’s Bay. 
The length and breadth of the diocese are about 
equal the distance from London to Constanti- 
nople. The Diocese of Moosonee extends 
around the shores of Hudson’s Bay from the 
east southward to the west. There is, besides, 
the Diocese of New Caledonia, west of the 
Rocky Mountains, and the Diocese of Algoma, 
bordering on the great lakes, ip which the chief 
work is among the Indians. The greatest 
difficulty in Athabasca and Moosonee is to 
travel from one part of the diocese to another. 
This difficulty is well illustrated by the fact that 
Archdeacon Kirkby, of York, has never met his 
bishop, Dr. Horden, of Moosonee, though 
Moose, the bishop’s headquarters, is but a few 
hundred miles from York. The two have not 
met since they were young men together in Lou- 
don, thir‘ y years ago. There are only six clerzy- 
men, including the bishop, in this diocese, and 
only four besides catechists in the vast Diocese 
of Athabasca, which is said to be so sparsely 
populated that probably not more than 10,000 
Indians and Esquimaux could be found in 
it. The Indians are very tractable, and have 
been educated and Christianized to a large ex- 
tent. Seven different languages are spoken 
among the Indians of this diocese and six by 
those of Moosonee. 


..The chief of the Bamangwato, at Sho- 
shong, South Africa, who was inaugurated as 
a Christian ruler, has been compelled to ban- 
ish some white traders from Shoshong_ on 
account of their dissolute habits and the bad 
influence their caronsals had on the trative 
young men. He had warned the traders fre- 
quently and the missionary had endeavored to 
persuade them to reform; but they fell, if 
possible, into worse hobits and their drunken 
orgies caused great scandal among the natives. 
Chief Khame, in his address to the men who 
thus brought their race into diwrace in the 
eyes of the Negroes, asserted very quietly, but 
firmly, his own dicnity. If I am black, sai" he, 
I am the chief of my own country, and I shall 
maintain my laws, which you insult and despise. 
You have insulted me because I ama black 
man. If you despise black men, why do you 
come to this country? Go back to your own 
country. Take evervthing you have. Strip 
the iron roof off the houses; take all that is 
yours and go. If there is a single white man 
here besides who does not like my laws, let 
him gotoo. You ought to be ashamed of your- 
selves Iam trying to lead my people to act 
according to the Word of God which we have 
got from you white people, and you show them 
an example of wickedness such as we never 
knew. The chief added that they had tempted 
some of his own brothers to drink, and ended 
by ordering them to get their cattle and leave 
town, never to come back again. They plead- 
ed hard to be allowed to stay; but Khame 
would not permit it and. be took steps to have 
native beer probibited. 


.-The Church Missionary Society, stim- 
ulated by an offer of money enongh to pay the 
expenses of a missionary for three years, is 
about to open a mis:ion among the Bheels, one 
of the neglected aboriginal nill tribes of Raj- 
putana, numbering two or three millions. 
They have no caste and no priesthood, and 
are described as open hearted and truth-loving 
where they have not been in contact with the 
Hindus. The men are hunters and live a very 
hard sort of life. The women cultivate little 
patches of ground. The clothing of the 
Bheels is very scanty, though the winters are 
severe, They are able to live on the scantitst 
fare and in the most open and flimsy of houses 
Their religion, as well as their temples, is of a 
very primitive character. “A mass of stone 


daubed with red ocher, or a flagstone rudely 
sculptnred. con titutes their temple,” and 
their principat gods are the maladies and the 
elements. ‘lhey, hqwever, pay snecial honcrs 
to the Mhowah, a tree which provides them 
with wood, o'l. and spirits, and other useful 
articles. Their weddings take place under its 
shade and utensils of iron are hune on its 
limbs. Their favorite weapon is the bow and 
arrow, with which they are very skillful. 


.-.-The great Christian and industria] col- 
lege of South Africa, the Lovedale Institution, 
will soon be in possession of new buildi 
which will cost $50,000. The influence ofthis 
college, the pride of the Free Church of Scot- 
land, extends over all South Africa. 
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Mews of the Week. 


Tue Berlin North German Gazette, refer- 
ring to the recent newspaper controversy 
about General Von Manteuffel’s ad ministration 
in A'sace-Lorraine, says that the German press 
is serving badly the interests of the country 
and general peace by an embittered contro- 
versy over the government of the imperial 
provinces, at a moment when Frenchmen are 
considering whether they should cease to make 
their reconquest the central point of French 
policy. 

...-It is said that the new finance minister 
of Russia, M. Bunges, has found the finances 
80 disorganized and encrusted with defalca- 
tions that General Melikoff has advised the 
Czar to appoint a commission to investigate 
the department. The commission will prob- 
ably sit privately and enbmit the result to the 
Czar, who will dismiss the worst offenders. 


...Rev. Mr. Merino, the newly-elected 
President of the Republic of Santa Domingo, 
took charge of the government on the Ist inst. 
In his inaugural address he declares he will 
endeavor to enter into as intimate a union as 
possible with the Spanish-American republics 
and will exert all his power to attain such a 
union. 

.. The attendance at the New York public 
schools on the opening day was 113.893, an in- 
crease of 6,495 over last year. The total num- 
ber of new scholars admitted September 6th 
was 14,858, and for the week ending September 
10th, 20.505. The number refused admission 
was 1,748. 

..The imports into France during the 
eight months ending August last show an in- 
crease over the same period in 1879 of 259,000,- 
000 francs and the exports of 108,000,000, the 
increase of imports being in food products, and 
of exports of manufactures, 


.. The correspondent of the London Times 
at Rome denies that Italy has instructed any 
one to sound Prince Bismarck relative to the 
entry of Italy into the Austro-German Alliance. 


..Signor Magliant, Italian minister of 
finance, has submitted to the Council of M‘n- 
isters the figures of the bniget for 1581, which 
show a surplus of 8,000, 000 lire. 

. The two hundred and fiftieth anniver- 
sary of the founding of Boston was celebrated 
fn that city on the 17th inst. as a public holida”, 
by speeches, a procession, etc. 

...The northern part of Macedonia is in- 
fested by roving bands of Bulgarians, 
tave assass'nated many Moslems. The Moslem 
population has retaliated. 

....An unsuccessful attempt was recently 
made to wreck a Londen and Northwestern 
train, near London, by placing dynamite near 
the track. 

.-The indications now are that Davis, 
Repnblican, has been elected governor of 
Maine. An official count will probably be 
necessary. 

..«.The Republicans of Massachusetts beld 
thetr state convention at Worcester,on the 15th 
inst., and nominated John D. Long for gov 
ernor. 

--The citizens of Newport, R. I., have 
offered the General Government the land nec- 
essary for establishing a naval training school 
there. 

.- Advices from St. Petersburg state that 
symptoms of the Siberiau plague have appeared 
among the people of a village near Odessa. 


..There were twenty deaths from yellow 
fever and four from small-pox at Havana dur- 
ing the week ending Sept. 10th. 


....The German Government has deter 
mined to subsidize a line of stcamers to Aus- 
tralia and the South Seas. 

.- The Porte has informed Servia that the 
fears expressed of an impending Albanian in- 
cursion are needless. 

.-Gronnd was broken for the new Cape 
Cod Ship-canal at Sandwich, Mass., on the 
15th of September. 

..The work of taking the census of the 
Indians has been assigned, and will be beg: p 
October Ist. 

..--According to Jl Diritto, of Rome, Chill 
has accepted the mediation of the United 
States. 

.... The complete revision of the Swiss Con- 
stitution is to be submitted to the popular 
vote. 

..The expulsion of French Jeeuits from 
Alsace-Lorraine has been ordered. 


--.The Greek army numbers 30,000 men, 
rapidly preparing for service. 

.-..There arrived at Castle Garden on the 
18th inst. 1,588 immigrants. 


-- The King of Spain has signed the decree 
dissolving the Cortes. 


who 





iks, 
Velvets, 
Plushes. 


Our elegant stock of Damasse 
Novelties in Silks, Velvets, and 
Plushes embrace the newest 
ideas in these goods. 

It can but be a pleasure to 
every lady to see them; they 
are cheerfully shown to all, 
whether they be purchasers or 
those who simply love to see 
beautiful things. 


Lord & Taylor, \* 


Broadway and T ieth Street. 


lores Wat 


Cathartic and Alterative. Is a well- 
known specific for Constipation, Indigese 
tion, and all disorders of the Stomach, 
Liver, and Kidneys. 

Ninety years’ popular use attests its purity, 
enfety, and superiority to all waters of this 
class. Avoid all coarse, irritating waters, 
foreign and domestic. They impair the 
digestive organs and kidneys, thereby induce 
ing irreparable results. 

For sale in bottles only by all leading drug- 
gists, grocers, and hotels. Congress and Em- 
pire Spring Co., Saratoga, N. Y. 


JOHNSTON'S FLUID BEEF, 


Patented in Great Britain and United States, 
differs from all other extracts of beet in that it con- 
tains the albumen and filrive of beef, rendering it 
not Li ae but nutritious. It is very p 
table. Highly recommended by physicians. 


Price, 35c., 60c., and $1 per tin. General Agente for 
the United States, Ropert Snoemaker & Co., N. E. 
cor. Fourth and Race Streets, Philadelphia. 

For sale by ali retail druggists. 
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Enclose a stamp to W. E. DUNN, 337 Lexing. 
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UNION SQUARE HOTEL, 

UNION SQUARE, 

CORNER 15th STREET, NEW YORK. 
A. J. DAM & SON, Proprieiors. 

St. Denis Hotel & Taylor's Saloon, 

(European Plan, 


Broadway and itih Street, New York. 
WM. TAYLOR. Proprietor. 
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The Dansville Sanitarium, 


A health resort for invalids and overworked profes- 
stonal men and the most restful of al) places for care- 
worn and tired-out people needing recuperation and 
out-of<door life. Delightful mountain scenery; the 
best of water; no fogs; nv malaria; excellent bathing 
facilities, 1 ing the f MOLIERE THERMO- 
ELECTRIC BATH. A corps of “regular” physicians, 
including lady physician for specia] work; also kind 
and competent attendants; table provided 4 
meats, teu. coffee, etc. ; bu. special attention given 
adapt ing n healthful diet from a scientific stendpotne 
to each individual case. Terms, which include rates 
for boarders, as well as lar patients, have been re- 
duced. Institution Lagos Hd -two years eotahlished, 
Send stamp for parue oe circulars, giving full par- 
ticulars. Addres: 


OUR meme HYGIENIC INSTITUTE, 
Daneaville, Livingston Co., N. Y¥. 














TRAVEL. 
EW YORK AND PHILA. ew LINE. 


. for SRERIOS ABD PBILAD. 

erry statiou in New York, tuoi vl woo Street; 

in Brooklyn, | i of Fulton Street, Jewell’s Wharf. 
MMENCING JUNE 2ist, 1880. 

Leave now’ York from station C. R. R. of N. J., foot 
of Liberty Street, for Philadelphia. 

For Station corner Ninth and Green Streets, at —- 
9:00", 11:15 a.M.; B50, 450 FO, SSG, TUS, 28 Fw. 
Sunday at 8:45 A. m.: 6.80. 

For Third and Berks Streets, Mat 7:45, 9:00, y 25 4. ms 
1:30, "4.00, —_ 30, 6:30, P.M. On Sunda ay at 5: 


For Tren n. Warren. and Tucker Streets 5, 9:00, 
1:10 abr 130, 4.00 , 4:80, 5:30, 7:15, 12 Pm. tb, 0200, 
8:45 a. M.; 5:30 


Pr. 
Return trains wil leave Philadelphia for New York : 
From Station Philadelphia and Reeds § Railroad, 
corner, inte and Green Streets 7:90", 8:80, 9:80, 
AM. 12: 2:10. 2200", B45, 5:40, 71s, 18 P.M. On Sunday at 
a. M P 


: 5 80, 
From Third and Berks Streets at 5:00 8:20. 9 lla 
M.; 1:25, 3:8 |, 5:25, 6:30, 11:30 P.M. On Sunday Tt 8:90 5 


aM 

be De notes Pullman Cars attached. 

From Trenton, Warre m cod Tucker Streets at 1:25 (ex- 
ce pt Monday), 6:00, ki ; Mj; : 0, 4:32, 
6:10, 8:10 P.M. 1:25, 9:2 Se ah 


Wharf. Brooklyn. 

New York Transfer Co. (Dodd's Express) wa call for 
and check taggage from hotel or residence to desti- 
nat‘on. Application can. he made at tds ) eo mas 
736 Sixth Avenne, New “ork, and No, 4 Court Street, 
Brooklyn. i P. BALDWIN, Gen) Passenger Agent. 


CUNARD LINE. 


NOTICE. 
With the view of diminishing the charices of col 
lision, the steamers of this line eas course 
for all seasons of the year. 
On the outw: passage from Queenstown to New 
York or Boston crossing 4 meridian of 560 at 48 latl- 
tude, or nothing to the nurth of 42. 
On the homew passage crossing themeridian of 
60 at 42. or nothing to ae ee = 





FROM NEW YORK TO URENSTOWM. 
FROM PIER NO. ‘wo NORTH VER. 
SCYTH1 a. .....0000. Weu monday, > De ane” 1 20th, 1 p.m. 
ABY: SINLA wepeccee Wernesday, October 6th, ( a.m. 
GAT DR ccccsesces Wedretny. aes lth Non. 


Cabin > panne and return tickets on favorebieterms. 

Rteernge tickets to ard from all parts of Europe as 
Very low rates. Freicht and parrege office No.4. 
B wwling Green. CRAB. G. FRANCKLYN, Agent. 


INMAN LINE. 


New York to Queenstown and Liverpool. 
EVERY THURSDAY OR SATURDAY. 








T nes ar 
CITY OF BRUSSELS .....0<c00000000 8,775 “ 
CITY OF KEW i ocacesccienssc: 3,500 * 


the strong. 
est, largest. and fastest on the Atlantic, a oye A 


saloons, bath, an —— ms, barber 6! 
For rates of e and ether intormation a. agpiy to 
JOH NG. ALE, Agent, 31 





Anchor Line U. $. Mail Steamers. 


NEW YORK AND GLASGOW, 
From Pier No. 20 North River, New York. 
rcarsia.....Oct. 2d v4 Oct. ititc, UR Mw. 


Circar 
Foes: Set. ote dp oe ‘arry cattle, sh 

exe steamers do not c oa! e Or 
Cabins, $60 to $80. paoues tickets ai Mad 

Second Cabin, 840, Geass $28. 

NEW YORK TO LONDON DIRECT. 

irom Pier No. 46_North River, foot of Gharies Street. 
eorna, Sept. 25th, 10 a. mu. Oct. 9th, Ca A. M. 
ed thus * do not « 

a $65. Excursi on ¢' tickets at red rates. 
HENDERSON BROTHERS, Agents, 
7 Bowling Green. 


STATE LINE. 








PASSENGER STEAMSHIPS M NEW TO 
GLA! UEEN 
Fal INDE OR BRI 
SAIL EyERY 2 Yespay. 
for comfort and elegance. Company bar FR 
added two new and 6) lor steamshi; eet, 
w is now of he anese on the Poanti- 
ikST CABIN SaLoon, $60 to $75, according ‘9 state 


room accommodations. Return, $110 to 61 
SECOND Casts ievery thing furnished), $40. 
oF; Especial “ tes cle id thei; 
i <a ally low ra to clergymen an r 
families. ood for Pamphlet and other information to 


AUSTIN BALDWIN & 00., General Agents, 
53 Broadway, New York. 
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ENGRA RAVE INGS, 


THE “FIRST READING OF THE ge ha 
TION i 4 eeanened "by Ritchie. 





OF Ghneet, BESTS... ccccccccccccccccepsccccoccce $2 
TeeSows, in artis t's Proof, signed and attested 
y F. B. Carpenter, the. rtist, and A. E, 
Ritchie, SPE nas, cosnbansocssecnsases 20 00 
THE AUTHORS OF THE UNITED STATES. 
BEBO, GEBSO. co ccc ccccqgcccogoccccvccgozevcccecgse 20 
The Same, in Artist's Proof, signed by A. H. 
Ritchie, the ER ry 15 00 
EX pnisih NTU. Ls GRANT: Size. 16x20. 100 
EX.V P PRES. HE WILSON. Size, 16x20, 100 
Ex vice PrPSIDENT ‘ecHUY LER COLFAX, 10 
Size, LGD. .... ..cccer-sececrseseee 
EDWIN M. NTON. Size, 14+20.. : 3 
CHARLES SUMRER Size, 16x20.. 
Allo bpp ted on hea white paper 
att wth'ee id, on im OS CUES SE of the money, 
The “INNER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LN.” 
By Frank B. Carpen Cloth 
940 pages Price. ooo ercccecscescceccegocesooses $1 00 
The “PICTURE AND THE MEN.” Bound in 
Cloth. 100 PAges.......csccccrecsersecccercnee 50c. 
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THE INDEPENDENT, 
261 Broadway, New York. 
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NOTICES 


CF" Alicon na cnications for the Rattcrial, Literary 
News, and Miscellaneous Columce cf his journal 
should be ads: 4saed to The Editor ef The Inde- 
pendent, P «0. Box 2787. 

¢@ All comz:unications for the Commercial De 
partment to the Commercial Editor, and all business 
communications from subseribers and advertisers to 
Tue INDEPENDENT, Box 2787. 

tw No notice can be taken of anonymous com- 
munications. Whatever is intended for insertion 
must be authenticated by the name and address of 
the writer; not necessarily or publication. but asa 
gueranty of good faith. 

¢?” We do not ho!d ourselves responsible for any 
views or opinions expressed in the commun ‘ations 
@f our correspondents 

t# Persons desiring the return of their manu- 
scripts, if not accepted, should send a stamped and 
directed envelope. We cannot, however, even in that 
case, hold ourselves responsible for their return 
Authors should preserve a copy. 
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THE MAINE ELECTION. 


Tu first news of the Maine election last 
week, coming chiefly from the cities and 
more accessible towns of the state, sorely 
disappointed and for the moment. somewhat 
depressed Republicans. It seemed as if 
they had lost a victory which they had 
confidently expected to gain. The Demo- 
crats were, perhaps, as much disappointed; 
yet they were delighted with their disap- 
pointment, since, although they furnished 
not more thau one-third of the Fusion votes, 
they counted upon the seeming result as a 
victory for their party. 

Later returns have most materially 
changed the aspect of the case, showing 
that the jubilant Democrats shouted too 
soon, At this writing it is certain that the 
Republicans have elected three out of the five 
members of Congress; that they have chosen 
a decided majority of the members of the 
state legislature in both houses; that Gov- 
ernor Davis, the Republican candidate for 
governor, hasa plurality of votes, as com- 
pared with those of any other candidate, 
which would elect him if the amendment 
to the constitution has been adopted and is 
applicable to this election; and that it is 
almost certain that he has a majority of all 
the votes cast for governor. The result, as 
things now look, is that, although the Re- 
publicans have not succeeded by the ma- 
jority which they expected, they have, 
nevertheless, carried the state by a small 
majority, made a small gain over their 
encmies, as compared with last year, in the 
popular vote, and elected three members to 
Congress, against two Greenbackers elected 
by the Fusionists. his preliminary 
struggle has been a sharp one; yet the 
Republicans, and not the Fusionists, are the 
victors, 





On the first of last June the Greenbackers 
of Maine met in convention and nominated 
General Plaisted as their candidate for gov- 
ernor, who until recently had been a Re- 
publican and voted for President Hayes in 
1876; but who, like some other foolish 
Republicans, had become fascinated with 
the theory of “fiat” money. General 
Plaisted was not a Democrat and had no 
sympathy whatever with the Democratic 
party. He was an out-and-out Greenback- 
er, of the Solon Chase school, and was 
placed upon a Greenback platform. On the 
same day the Democrats of Maine held their 
state convention; and what they did is to 
make no nomination of candidates from 
their own party and adopt no platform of 
their own, but simply take the Greenback 
ticket and platform, just as the Democrats 
in 1872 took the ticket and platform of the 
Liberal Republicans. So, also, the Demo- 
crats in the congressional districts fused 
themselves with the Greenbackers, and have 
helped them in re-clectiug Murch and 
Ladd, two notorious Greenbackers, as 
members of Congress. If the Fusionist® 
had carried the state, it would have been a 
Greenback, and not a Democratic victory. 
The Greenbackers have furnished fully 
two-thirds of all the Fusion votes. 

These Greenbackers are ‘‘ fiat money” 
men. They are opposed to national banks, 
and want the Government to issue all the 
paper currency of the country, making it a 
legal tender forall debts. They are opposed 
to refunding the remainder of the public 
debt and are in favor of paying it in depre- 
ciated silver dollars, and for this purpose 
would have the mints of the United States 
run up to their full capacity in the coinage 
of such dollars. They affiliated themselves 
last year with the Democrats of Maine in 
the attempt to steal a state government by a 
stupendous fraud, which every decent 
Democrat throughout the country con- 
demned. In the last election, the Majne 
Democrats, being in a hopeless minority, 
hitched themselves to the Greenback kite; 
or, to change the figure, consented to be 
politically swallowed by Greenbackers. 
This is Maine Fusionism. 

What are we to think of the principles of 
the Democratic party when, supposing that 
the Fusion had been successful, it raises a 
universal shout all over the country, and 
when even its Presidential] candidate joins in 
the shout? The shouters not only endorsed 
and sanctioned the scandalous frauds at- 
tempted by Garcelon, but they equally en. 
dorsed and sanctioned the financial heresies 
of the Greenbackers, since these heresies had 
triumphed in Maine if General Plaisted was 
elected. What must honest, hard-money 
Democrats think of their own party, in the 
light of this exhibition? Wecommend this 
question to their special attention. 

The probability is that these mongrel 
Fusionists will continue their fusion upon 
the electoral ticket, to be voted for next 
November, upon some programme of di- 
viding the electoral votes between General 
Hancock and General Weaver. What Re- 
publicans in that state have to do and what 
they can do isto defeat the Fusionists if 
Democrats and Greenbackers sha.l be 
thus united. To defeat this combination 
will be no ‘dress parade.” The whole 
power of the Republican party in that state 
must be put forth until the last vote is 
polled. Republicans now know the strength 
of their Fusion foe, as they did not before; 
and not a stone should be left unturned to 
carry the state for Garfield and Arthur. 
The closeness of the struggle should in- 
crease their vigilance and intensity of ac- 
tion. In Vermont victory will be an easy 
business; but not so in Maine. The true 
theory is to fight to win, and always fight 
hard enough to win. 





PRESIDENTIAL ELECTORS. 


Tue Constitution of the United States 
contains the following provision with refer- 
ence to the choice of President and Vice- 
President by electors: 

** Each state shall appoint, in such man- 
ner as the legislature thereof may direct, a 
number of electors equal to the whole num- 
ter of senators and representatives to 
which the state may be entitled in the Con- 
gress; but no senator, or represenative, 
or person holding an office of trust or profit 
under the United States shall be appointed 
an elector.” 





This provision excludes from appoint- 








ment as presidential electors not only mem- 
bers of Congress, but also all persons who 
hold any office of trust or profit under the 
United States. One would suppose that 
men who know enough to hold a Repub- 
lican convention and nominate persons to 
be voted for as presidential electors this 
fall would also know enough not to nom- 
nate a postmaster, a collector of internal 
revenue, or anybody else that holds any 
office of trust or profit under the National 
Government. The Constitution explicitly 
says that such persons shall not be ap- 
pointed as clectors. 

And yet the committee organized at Wash- 
ington to inquire into these nominations of 
electors has already made the discovery 
that several ineligible candidates in dif- 
ferent parts of the country have been 
nominated by Republican conventions. 
In one case the Republican candidate for 
elector was found to be a collector of inter- 
nal revenue. It is simply astonishing that 
men having common sense should perpe- 
trate such egregious blunders. Both houses 
of the present Congress are Democratic, 
aud, when they come to count the votes of 
the electors, they will eagerly seize upon 
any irregularity that may furnish a plausible 
pretext for rejecting the votes of Repub- 
lican electors, especially if such rejection 
would secure a Democratic victory. Con- 
gress will count in Hancock and English, if 
it is a possibility, without such a glaring 
fraud as would shock the moral sense of the 
country. The appointment of an ineligible 
elector would furnish a very good pretext 
for rejecting his vote. 

We call upon Republicans in every state 
to leave no loopholes through which they 
may lose a solitary vote in the Electoral 
College. The election in every item, even 
down to the smallest technicality, should 
be conducted in exact accordance with the 
provisions of the Constitution and the law. 
The Washington committee should make 
the most thorough work in its inquiries, and 
see to it that the Republicans suffer no loss 
by any technical irregularities in the man- 
ner of the election. And Republicans 
everywhere should constitute themselves 
into a committee of the whole to guard 
against this peril. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF WOOSTER. 


WE have said very little about the case 
of Professor W. Q Scott, of the University 
of Wooster, O., because it was difficult to 
reach any definite facts. All that was 
accessible was that Professor Scott, who had 
served as a Presbyterian pastor in Philadel- 
phia without blame, became professor of 
mental sciences and English literature in 
Wooster University, but, after two years’ 
service, was forced by the trustees to resign, 
on the ground of unsatisfactory religious 
instruction. What the complaint was the 
trustees did not tell Professor Scott, and he 
only knew of certain rumors, the truth of 
which he emphatically denied, declaring 
himself in hearty accord with the faith of 
the Presbyterian Church. Professor Scott’s 
written demand for the charges against him 
aud their source, and the reply of Dr. John 
Robinson, president of the board of trustees, 
were before us; but they gave no informa- 
tion more definite than that an anonymous 
communication had been sent to the trustees 
complaining of the Professor’s religious in- 
struction, and that ‘‘ upon several important 
subjects” (what we are not told) his posi- 
tion was negative, and ‘‘upon others” his 
statements were questionable, and that ‘‘ in 
reference to the Scriptures” (here we seem 
to be approaching definiteness) his expres- 
sions were ‘‘careless and sometimes ex- 
travagant” (and here we lose it again). 

Of course, it is the right and duty of 
trustees of a religious college, like Wooster, 
to remove a professor whose influence is 
against religion. They must do it. On 
that point we raise no question. We only 
ask whether the trustees of Wooster Uni- 
versity know when a professor’s influence 
is against religion and have in this case 
acted judiciously. 

On this matter we begin to get light 
from a pamphlet just issued. At a meeting 
of the resident alumni and students of 
Wooster, resolutions were drawn up ex- 
pressing the fullest confidence in Professor 
Scott’s Christian character and instruction, 
and earnestly entreating the trustees to 
restore him te his ehair. These were sent 





to every student, graduate, and undergrad- 
uate that had been under his instruction. 
Replies were received from about two- 
thirds. Some were not reached, being 
absent from or having changed their 
residences since graduation. Some prob- 
ably preferred to remain neutral. But 
replies were received from nearly one hun- 
dred, and their unanimity is astonishing. 
With only three or four exceptions, 
they agree in emphatically declaring their 
grief at his removal. They represent him: 
as the most helpful instructor they ever had;. 
who is their ideal of a manly man and! 
learned teacher; and that he has, in his own: 
independent way, helped and not injured! 
their Christian faith. Four, however, side: 
with the trustees, declaring that his relig- 
ious teaching was negative, and that he 
spoke in a way to excite doubt as to the: 
authority of the Bible and disrespectfully 
of Bible characters. But, on the whole, it- 
is easy to see what is the real trouble. 


Professor Scott appears to be a teacher 


who has an uncommon power of stirring 
and impressing his pupi's. He makesthem 
think. He does not object to digging 


deep, so as to show his pupils where: 
are the foundatioas. He is in sympathy’ 
with the heart of those who are’ 
asking questions about the reason of. 
their faith. Such people he helps. He: 
impresses them as one who is not afraid of’ 


investigation, and they respect Christianity’ 
more from seeing it intelligently accepted: 
by a fearless man. But such a man neces-- 
sarily disturbs the complacency of those: 
who accept their faith on authority, and: 
not on reason. They fear him. 


This, however, is an age of doubt. Who is: 


the helpful teacher, the man who shuts his: 
eyes, or the man who opens them; the man‘ 
who in his love for the truth sympathizes 
with the difficulties of the inquirer, or he who 
abuses the inquirer as a guilty culprit? For 
our part, we think it is evident, from this 
collection of letters trom pupils of all sorts, 

that for the inquiring young mind at least 

one teacher like William Q. Scott is im- 

peratively needed to doa Christian work 

which can never be done by those whose 

intolerance has driven him away. 


POLITICAL FABLES FOR THE 
TIMES. 








A sNAKE in the act of swallowing a toad 
was met by a peasant, who, seeing the 
toad’s head protruding from the snake's 
mouth, thought that the whole animal was 
a harmless toad. ‘‘ For,” he said, ‘‘the 
head must give character to the beast.” So 
he took it home; but when he next came to 
look at it, behold the toad’s head was gone,, 
and it was seen to be all snake. 

Moral.—Hancock is not the head of the 
Copperhead Party, but only the toad in the 
snake’s mouth, which does not control the 
reptile, even though at its front, but will all) 
be absorbed in case the combination is suc- 
cessful for which it was taken in that posi- 
tion. 

A flock of black sheep, having a stray 
white one, wanted all to pass for white 
sheep. ‘‘ One sheep among 80 many,” was 
the reply, ‘‘ would hardly change the aver- 
age; and, besides, it cannot communicate its 
color to its company.” 

A herd of cattle, driven by a dog, said 
they where following the bull in the lead. 
“No,” said the dog. ‘‘ Bull and all are 
driven by me.” : 

A snake, wishing to get into a bird’s nest, 
put feathers in his crown. ‘‘ Even if your 
head were all right,” said the bird, ‘‘ you 
must remember that asnake’s body is many 
times the size of its head.” 

‘‘Open the gates and let me in,” said a 
drop of water behind a dam. “If you 
were the only drop that would go 
through,” replied the dam, ‘‘I might open 
for you; but what of the great flood press 
ing behind you ?” 

A child put a drop of milk into a bottle 
of ink, tomake the ink white. *‘ Will the 
milk,” asked his playmate, ‘‘ make the ink 
white, or the ink make the milk black?” 

A head, appearing out of a snake’s hole; 
said it was not asnake’s head. ‘‘ WhenT 
see a doubtful head,” replied a bird, “‘ ap- 
pearing out of a snake's hole, I concludé 
there must be a snake behind it.” 

A pack of wolves, taking a sheep for theif 
leader, asked to be admitted to the feld, 
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because of the honor they paid to one of 
their number. ‘Because you honor 
one sheep,” replied the fold, ‘‘we will 
not give you a chance to kill a hundred.” 

A rotten carcass, on which crows were 
waiting to feed when life should be extinct, 
thought it could live if it only got a new 
head. ‘‘ You want,” replied the crows, 
“not only a new head, but still more a 
whole new body.” 

A black snake, trying to prove to a rabbit 
that it was harmless. showed its head to be 
without tooth or poison. ‘In a reptile,” 
replied the rabbit, ‘‘ which does its damage 
chiefly by strangling, the body is far more 
important than its head.” 

A snake, a prairie dog, and an ow}, living 
in the same hole, agreed to be called a 
snake’s nest in the South, a prairie dog’s 
nest in the West, and an owl’s nest in the 
East. 

Moral.—The Democratic party is gray- 
back, greenback, or specie according to 
locality. 

‘«Let us forget the past,” said the wolves 
to the sheep, ‘‘and be friends.” ‘‘We 
should be glad todo so,” replied the sheep, 
“‘if we thought you would forget it al- 
tozether, and not merely restrain yourself 
until you got us in your power.” 

A boy with a rubber ball complained that 
it would not lie still; but that the harder he 
threw it down the higher it would spring 
up. 

Moral.—The more the Negro is crushed 
down b§ the South, the higher he will rise 
in politics. 

**All Lwent,” said the highwayman, “is 
liberty to operate my own highway.” 

** Let us have peace,” said the wolves to 
the sheep. ‘‘ You can readily have peace,” 
replicd the sheep, ‘‘by simply stopping 
your attacks upon us.” 

‘We are as friendly to the sheep as we 
have always been,” said the wolves. ‘‘ No 

doubt of that,” replied the sheep; ‘‘ yet such 
friendship is not in your favor. What we 
want in you is not consistency, but a 
change.” 

A hawk, having tried to tear a squirrel in 
its talons, the latter, by persistent fighting, 
saved its life. The hawk then, in a fit of 
repentance, said: ‘* Let us forgive the past, 
and give me another chance at you.” 

A wolf, having tried to kill a lamb, was 
driven away by a dog. Approaching a 
second time, the wolf said: “ Trust me 
again. Ican do you more good than that 
dog.” 

A wolf complained of the number of 
sheep killed by dogs, and asked the shep- 
herd to substitute wolves as a guard for his 
flocks. ‘‘Some dogs kill sheep,” replied 
the shepherd; ‘‘ but they prevent :he wolves 
from killing more.” 





THE COLLAPSE OF TURKEY. 





Ir may be too much to say that affairs in 
the Orient are approaching a settlement; 
but the news of the week makes doubly 
plain what was already very apparent, that 
we are on the eve of great events. The 
European Powers long ago resolved, each, 
no doubt, on his own account, to be patient, 
to move slowly and, as far as possible, in 
agreement among themselves. Thus far 
they have held together, and for the peace 
and good of the world we hope they may 
be able to sustain that attitude, 

We learn from trustworthy intelligence 
by way of London that there is reason to 
believe that the English Government does 


not mean to be idle nor _ inefficient, 
and that it need not surprise us to 
hear that some great measure had 


been taken by it, such as the oc- 
cupation of Smyrna. That active re- 
sistance may be attempted by the Albani 
ans at Dulcigno is notimprobable, nor that 
this resistance should continue to be 
fomented and sustained by Turkey. There 
is reason to fear that the Albanian fanati- 
cism may break out against the Christian 
population, in spite of the menace of the 
fleet and the protection which they have 
been so prompt to extend. 

The prospect of such atrocities as those 
to which we refer is but the opening scene 
of what is to be anticipated in the general 
collapse of Turkey, which cannot be post- 
poned for any great length of time. It 
is to be hoped that the Great Powers 
which have sssuimied the responsibility of 


their own Oriental policy on a high and 
» magnanimous basis and on measures which 
shall be bold and prompt, as well as wise. 
The work to which Europe directly or 
indirectly bound herself at the Berlin Con- 
gress, begins now to show its true propor- 
tions, and it is to be hoped that the parties 
to the contract will not decline it now that 
its weight and magnitude are more fully 
ascertained. . 

As to Russia and her ambitious designs, 
in the presence of the actual contest itself 
they can hardly be felt. The five Euro- 
pean Powers, when once aroused and mov- 
ing, have interests which, if they are not 
coincident on all points, agree in this, that 
they cannot permit Russian extension. The 
dread of Russia as a military power con- 
tinues, no doubt, to exert a more or less 
lively influence on Austrian imaginations; 
but it disappeared long ago from Germany, 
and Bismarck, unless we bave greatly mis- 
read him, has for three or four years seen 
that it was the interest of his government 
to back Austria and to block the advance of 
Russia on Constantinople, by an extension 
of Austrian power and influence down the 
Danube, which would be a more solid and 
effectual check on Russian ambition than 
the Hungarian independence for which 
Kossuth pleaded with so great eloquence. 
The Prince Bismarck has certainly found 
Austria unwilling to receive the gift which 
he would be glad to secure tu her. The 
Hungarians will allow no step to be taken 
which is to increase the Slavic and dimin- 
ish the Magyar influence in the National 
Parliament or Diet. The Austrians proper, 
of Germanic origin, distrust the great Chan- 
cellor, and fear that his generosity is in 
spired by a hope of opening a door for them 
toward Constantinople, in the view of get- 
ting them out of the more purely Germanic 
portions of their territory. These appre- 
hensions are likely, however, to have 
rather a uniting than a disuniting effect 
on the parties who are now standing 
together and on whose union so much de 
pends. They do not at all weaken the an. 
tagonism to Russia. They do create a ground 
of good feeling between Germany and Aus- 
tria-Hungary. They make it less likely that 
rivalry to England will break up the entente 
cordiale of the high powers. Indeed, as far 
as the disposition of the western powers 
toward each other goes, there is reason to 
hope for a good and effective interference 
in the affairs of Turkey. It is too much to 
predict that what seems possible and emi- 
nently desirable will become actual. 


Editorial Notes, 


It is a fact which we note with both pleas- 
ure and pain that Professor F. L. Patton, of 
the Presbyterian Theological Seminary at 
Chicago, has accepted an invitation toa pro- 
fessorship in Princeton Theological Seminary, 
the purpose of which shall be to show the 
reasonableness of Christian faith as related to 
science and philosophy. We note it with pain, 
because his removal from Chicago will be an 
almost irreparable loss to the Seminary of the 
Northwest, to the Western Presbyterians, and 
to The Interior, to which he has given much 
very valuable labor. At the same time, the 
strong institutions have the right to strengthen 
themselves yet more. ‘‘To him that hath shall 
be given’ is alaw of Nature and God, to which 
he that hath not has no right to object. Prince- 
ton Seminary was already strong in some of its 
departments. Its professor of Old Testament 
exegesis is one of the most thorough and fair- 
minded scholars and one of the most admirable 
instructors and most worthy Christian men in 
the American Church. So the professor of 
systematic theology has won for himself high 
honor as a scholar and teacher, even though he 
may not reach his father’s worthy fame. We 
might properly speak highly of other teachers; 
but it will be no disparagement to one of them 
all to say that we regard Professor Patton as 
the peer—though a young man yet—of any 
living Presbyterian, or, for that matter, other 
American theologian. His merit consists in 
his great clearness of thought, combined with 
an exquisite honesty and fairness of mind. His 
is a judicial, and not a partisan mind. To him 
partisanship would be dishonest. He ean answer 
an opponent intelligently, because he under- 
stands him and allows himself to feel the full 
weight of his arguments. He would not wish 
to misrepresent by so much as *# ingle hair 
the position of a sképtic, nor by the sligtitest 








sleight to get an advatitage ovef him. He &p- 














materialism, can be done by any but scientific 
men, it is yet clear that there is abundant 
room in the domain of philosophy for such 
work as will come to Professor Patton at 
Princeton. We may add that the Seminary 
and the College there are entirely distinct in- 
stitutions, and we are glad to see the enter- 
prise of both of them. . 


WHEN the Rev. H. W. Case went to writing 
long articles, under an assumed name, in oppo- 
sition to the faith he preached, he forfeited 
all claim to respectful treatment. We decline 
to publish the attacks on THz INDEPENDENT 
with which he makes his reply. He says: “I 
had a well-recognized right to create my char- 
acter, Engineer of No. 8, and make him 
speak for a purpose, if he should find a hear- 
ing.’’ No,sir! You had no right with one 
voice to defend Christianity and with another 
to attack it, with all the length and strength 
of argument you could master. Mr. Case says 
of the article sent us by ‘“‘ Engineer of No. 
8”: “The article did not purport to 
be written by Thomas McClaigh, Lockbox 
140, Des Moines, Ia.’’ It did so purport. It 
was sent to us from Des Moines, with a letter 
signed by ‘“‘ Thomas McClaigh,”’ which was in- 
tended to convey the impression that he was 
the writer. Mr. Case then declares that the 
article with his name declined by us was not 
“written long agu,’’ but was first read before 
an association less than a year ago. We did 
not date it when we pigeon-holed it among 
* Declined” articles, and only knew we had 
had it along time. ‘The article was a defense, 
in the line of a liberal orthodoxy, against the 
attacks of the Zeitgeist and unbelief. And now 
here comes The Alliance and says of Mr, Case: 

‘“*He has spread these infidel writings too 
indiscriminately to allow us to believe that he 
had other than an intention to infect the 
thought of the time with his rationalistic ideas. 
He has offered his letters not only to the Alii- 
ance, but also to THE INDEPENDENT and to the 
Milwaukee Sentinel, a secular paper, and in at 
least two instances has sought remuneration 
for his undermining work, under the false 
pretense that he was a sick and needy engine- 
driver.” 

If he has been sending his infidel arguments to 
the secular press, then good-bye to any hope 
that he meant well by bis disguise. 

Tue Journal and Messsenger is all at sea on 
the subject of baptism, and does not seem to 
know its own mind, much less that of its 
denomination. Somebody asked it whether a 
candidate was properly immersed who was 
dressed in waterproof clothing. I: replied: 

‘All that Baptists ask is that the believer 

be baptized in water, and that he and the ad- 
ministrator intend the action, at the time, to 
be in obedience to thecommand of the Lord. 
these things be present—a believer, a con- 
scientious admivistrator, and an agreement as 
to the thing to be done—they never ask 
whether it was by means of a diving-bell or 
enveloped in a waterproof garment.” 
We reported what it said, and expressed sur- 
prise that it should suppose it was not neces- 
sary for the candidate to be wet by the water. 
Now it takes it al) back, declares that it 
‘answered evasively,’’ and that it ‘‘ does not 
hold that it is not essential that the subject be 
wet in baptism.” But it then goes on to say 
that the symbolism of baptism is not that of 
washing, and so getting wet, but of death and 
resurrection. If this is the case, it would 
really seem that its ‘“‘evasive”’ answer may 
have been correct. In order to be dead and 
buried, it is only necessary that the body 
be covered, not that it be wet. But as to the 
symbol of washing of baptism, of which it says 
Baptists know nothing, it has less knowledge 
than the New Testament, which freely uses 
the symbolism both of burial and of washing. 
“Be baptized and wash away thy sins” is 
what Ananias told the repentant Saul. Paul 
says that Christ died for the Church ‘‘that he 
might sanctify and cleanse it by the washing 
of water by the Word.” He says again: ‘‘ Ye 
are washed, ye are sanctified, ye are justified ”’; 
and the author of Hebrews bids the saints ap- 
proach God in faith, having their ‘‘ bodies 
washed with pure water.” Even omitting the 
passage about the ‘‘ washing of regeneration,” 
which The Journal and Messenger will not allow 
refers to baptism, any intelligent Baptist ex- 
egesis will admit that the primary symbolism, 
as given in these and other passages, is of 
wasbing and the subordinate one of death and 
resurrection. Both are certain and both mean 
consecration, conversion. 


Zion’s Advocate is dissatisfied with our evi- 
dence that immersion was not practiced by the 
English Baptists before 1641. We are not able 
this week either to reprint its reply to THE 
INDEPENDENT or to respond to it fully. We 
will simply say now that the points made in 
reply are: (1) That, according to the Kiffin 
Manuscript; 4s reported by Crosby, the baptism 
of Spilsbuty’s Church; in 1683, was “‘a new 


' baptism,’’ and that Battlay and Df, Dexter 
pears +0 us to be 4 growing m@it) Suéh aman * woth allfW that if was irimersion: But thd | 
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interference are able to see how much de- | must be. While we do not believe that the 
pends at this time on their maintaining | >¢st work for religion, as against scientific 








passage from Crosby says (our Italics) that, ‘‘as 
they believed that baptism was not rigiitly ad- 
ministered to infants, they locked upon tie 
baptism they had received at that age as in- 
valid; whereupon most or all of them received a 
new baptism.’’ Now, here the assertion is that 
it was infant baptism they objected to, and, 
hence, not affusion. There is no hint that 
their ‘‘ new baptism ” was anything else than 
a fresh affusion, as we believe it to have been, 
Our contemporary adds (2) that in 1622 im- 
mersion must have been practiced by the Bap- 
tists (Anabaptists), because au Episcopal 
writer of that date, in attacking them, says that 
“the age in which a person is to be baptized ; 
the place of washing, whether in a river or an 
artificial font; the manner of washing, 
whether the whole body or but a part, whether 
by sprinkling or by rubbing with the hand, and 
whether after worship to wipe the body with a 
eloth, ete. are things which Christ has left to 
the disposing of the Church ’’; and, therefore, 
immersion of ‘‘the whole body’? must have 
been practiced then by Anabaptists. Not at 
all; for the reference there is not to them» 
but to the custom of the English Church, 
which had, within a century, been the im- 
mersion of infants, and “after worship to 
wipe the body with a clotk’”’ ceremoniously, as 
described in extant accounts of royal baptisms. 
We are pointed (3) to the case of Mr. Chauncey, 
afterward President Chauncey, of Harvard, 
who fn 1638 and 1639, and it might have 
added up to 1641, raised considerable discus- 
sion throughout the colonies about immersion. 
But Mr. Chauncey was in no way related to the 
Baptiste, and practiced infant baptism, though 
like the English Church up to the sixteenth 
century, by immersion. We would like some 
positive evidence, if such there be, that Baptists 
in England immersed before 1641, or in America 
before 1644, 


Wuen The Interior says that the most 
rigidly Orthodox agree that if in Hell itself a 
lost soul should repent and turn to God it 
would be saved, it speaks truly. They do so 
believe. But it continues that such an act pre- 
supposes regeneration by the Holy Spirit. It 
says: 

“‘ The doom of the lost lies in God’s affirma- 

tion that his Spirit will not always strive with 
man; that he will turn from them, as joined 
to their idols, and lt them alone. Such being 
true, the after-death repentance, thus pic- 
tured, becomes an impossibility.” 
Our own belief in the endlessness of sin and 
punishment rests rather on the simple sense of 
the affirmations of our Lord than on any theory 
that God will do or will fail todo anything 
which will make repentance ‘‘an impossibil- 
ity.” That a good God could do this it is 
very, very hard to believe. Certainly, the bib- 
lical quotations of The Interior have nothing to 
do with the matter. The “affirmation that 
his Spirit will not always strive with man,” had 
to do with the temporal matter of the Deluge ; 
and the other passage, “‘ Ephraim is joined to 
idols; let him alone,’ cannot properly be 
used as itis by The Interior. Indeed, many of 
the best interpreters suppose it to mean that, 
as Ephraim is persistently idolatrous, Judah 
must let it and its idolatries alone—that is, 
withdraw fellowship. It is not well to pick up 
scriptural passages and use them indiscrim- 
inately as a catch-word happens to strike one. 
Itis well nigh profane to use the Scripture 
thus unthinkingly, and certainly unfair. 


A CORRESPONDENT writes us as follows: 


“‘To THE EDITOR OF THE INDEPENDENT: 

‘Tue Alliance of Reformed Churches is the 
official title of the Alliance which will assem- 
ble in Philadelphia on the 23d of this month, 
not Pan-Presbyterian Alliance. Why, then, 
should speakers and writers persist in the use 
of the misnomer? By calling it Pan-Presbyteri- 
an we are unfaithful to historical accuracy. 
The Alliance will include many national Re- 
formed churches, which have never called 
themselves Presbyterian, though their form of 
government is presbyterial, which itself was 
established on the Continent long before it 
was adopted in Scotland. J¢formed is the 
title of the churches of Germany, Switzerland, 
France, Holland, Hungary, and Poland, and 
their delegates will constitute an important 
element in the Alliance. 

‘* Besides, there are two small but eminently 
respectable bodies in the United States 
which have always been known as Reformed 
—formerly the German and Dutch Reformed, 
—and they constitute a part of the Alliance. 
Reformed isthe generic or family name. Presby- 
terian is the title of only one of the daughters 
of a large family. True, it is one of the largest 
and, deservedly, one of the most prominent, 
influential, and admired of all. It challenges 
the respect of the whole world, in view of itd 
piety and what it has done in the holy cause of 
civil liberty in Scotland, England, and the 
United States. The writer will not acknowl- 
edge any one as surpassing him in admiration 
for the Presbyterian Church ; but he pleads 





for accuracy in the name of the Alliance, and 
for justicé to the thet Bodies tepresented 
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along with the Presbyterian. The Reformed 
Churehes of the Continent number about 11,- 
000,000 members, and their offspring in Ameri- 
ca about half a million. May the Alliance do 
much to promote religion and morality through- 
out the world. J.0. J.” 


The reason that “ Pan-Presbyterian”’ Council 
is used, instead of *‘ The Council of the Alli- 
ance of the Reformed Churches throughout 
the World, holding the Presbyterian System,”’ 
which is the official title, is obviously because 
the latter is not a very convenient title and 
because the former is really more distinctive. 
The part which the Reformed Churches of 
Europe and America have in the Council is 
small compared with the prominence of 
Scottish and American Presbyterianism, It is 
pre-eminently a Presbyterian Council. 


AMONG the great losses of the week past we 
chronicle the death of the Hon. Lafayette 8. 
Foster, at his hume in Norwich, Conn., at an 
early hour on Sunday morning. He died after 


a biicf iliness from malarial fever, at the age 
of 74 years. Mr. Foster was born in 1806, at 
Franklin, a few miles from Norwich. He 
traced his origin from Miles Standish and was 


proud to refer to his father’s connection with 
the struggle against Burgoyne. He began life 
a poor lad, worked bis way through Brown 
University, and afterward rose to eminence at 
the bar, and was appointed to the Supreme 
Bench of the state. His fellow-citizens bestowed 
on him many marks of their confidence. He 
was several times mayor of Norwich, repeatedly 
a member of the State Assembly, and three 
times, at least, its speaker ; and was afterward 
sent by Connecticut to the United States 
Senate. At the death of President Lincoln he 
presided over that body fortwo years as the 
Vice-President of the United States. He was 
upricht and incorruptible ip all the stations he 
held. On the bench, his genera) administra- 
tion was marked with a stern justice, which 
might well make bis loss regretted. His patri- 
otic anxieties led him to forsee the late war 
earlier than many who stood nearer than he 
did to the Administration. Yet he was ready 
to welcome back the seceding states with lib- 
eral treatment,and he has of late sympa- 
thized with the Liberal and Reform politics. 
He was a man well acquainted with the re- 
quirements of the social code, and his own 
accomplishments, united with those of his 
wife, which were no less varied and striking, 
made his home the habitual resort of distin- 
guished and agreeable people. His general 
scholarship and long acquaintance with men 
and affairs enriched his conversation, while 
his own wit and genialty, his old-time hospt- 
tality and scrupulous attention to matters of 
courtesy, together with the rare powers of his 
wife, made his, indeed, an exceptional home. 
He was a regular and devout attendant at the 
Park Congregational Church. 





We presume that General Hancock, like 
most men, occasionally has a ‘“‘sober second 
thought’’; and. if he has, we doubt very much 
whether his telegraphic dispatch to General 
Plaisted, the next day after the election in 
Maine, is now exactly pleasing reading to him- 
self. Here it is in the following words: 

“‘ Accept my congratulations on the glorious 
results of your campaign. It will inspire our 
friends with confidence and strengthen them 
in the preliminary battles which remain to be 


fought elsewhere and which need all our 
forces.”’ 


This was a hasty dispatch, even if General 
Plaisted bad been a Democrat, since at the 
time it was by no means certain that he was 
elected. It was stupid to the last degree 
when we remember that General Plaisted is an 
out-and-out Greenbacker, and not a Democrat 
at ail, and never had been, and that his election, 
if it meant anything, meant the triumph of the 
Greenback heresies in finance. Does General 
Hancock deem this a “glorious” result? If 
so, then no hard-money man and no sensible 
financier in the country, whether Democrat or 
Republican, can consistently vote for him. 
He ought to be repudiated by every one who 
believes in “‘ honest money.’’ No such man ts 
fit to sit in the presidential chair. So, also, 
does General Hancock approve the Garcelon 
rascality that, last year, attempted to st-al a 
state government? The election of General 
Plaisted would have bi n he endorsement of 
that rascality by the majority of the people of 
Maine, and are we to understand General 
Hancock as thinking that this would be a 
“glorious” result? He knew or ought to 
have known that the victory, if gained at all, 
was a victory of Greenbackers ; and is it this 
that makes him so jubilant and so hopeful for 
the Democratic party? Really, General Han- 
cock, before he sends another dispatch, had 
better subject it to the revision of some cool- 
headed Democrat. These off-hand effusions 
of candidates are apt to be dangerous. 





Tux Tammapy-Hancock alliance in form re- 
instates John Kelley ‘and Tammany Hall in 
the Democratic party of this state. The 
object of this alliance is to make stire of the 
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state for General Hancock. It gives to John 
Kelley and his followers their share of the 
local offices, and thus restores him and them 
to full communion in the Democratic party, 
for the sake of securing the Democratic elec- 
toral ticket of the state for Hancock. This is 
the whole theory of the alliance. We do not 
believe that the anticipated result will be 
gained, and do believe that the state will go 
for General Garfield. But whether the result 
be gained or not, those Democrats in this city 
who have denounced Tammany Hall as a cor- 
rupt and dangerous political machine, and 
declared their purpose to seek ite destruction, 
will have a pretty hard dose to swallow if they 
now ratify this alliance by their votes. If 
they carry out the purposes of the leaders of 
this alliance, they will vote to fasten the Tam- 
many tyranny and corruption upon the people 
of this city. They will themselves become the 
servitors and preservers of that which they 
have declared their purpose to destroy. One 
of the fundamental principles of the alliance 
is that John Kelley and his crew are to be 
taken care of; or, rather, that they are to take 
care of themselves, by running and controlling 
the Tammany machinery. Are decent Dem- 
ocrate guing to ratify and support such a 
shameless bargain? Time will auswer this 
question. 





Tue Democrats of this state last year were 
divided only on their gubernatorial ticket. On 
all the rest of their state ticket they were 
united; and yet the Republicans elected.all 
their state officers except one, who was de- 
feated by the Independents—as Governor Cor- 
nell would have been but for the division 
between the Tilden and Kelley Democrats as to 
govervcr. The largest vote ever polled in this 
state, except in 1876, was polled in 1879; and 
Republicans elected all but one of the state 
officers. Mr. Wadsworth, the Republican can- 
didate for comptroller, had 438,253 votes, or 
about 6,000 more than Olcott, his Democratic 
competitor, and some 20,000 more than were 
cast for Governor Cornell. Taking the vote 
for Wadsworth as a test of the strength of the 
two parties when each paity is united, which 
was the fact as between him and Olcott, and 
how does it appear that Republicans cannot 
carry the state this fall when they are as per- 
fectly united as they ever were? It does not 
soappearatall. Just the reverse isthe appear- 
ance. The lottery coalition between the Tilden- 
ites and the Kelleyites does not change this 
appearance. The nomination of General 
Hancock does not change it; since, however 
much the Democrats may shout, there is no 
evidence that it has made the least impression 
upon the strength of the Republican party. 
But few Republicans can be such fools as to 
vote forhim. The plain truth is, the Republic- 
an party can carry this state against a united 
Democracy, and we believe that it will do so 
this fall. This will settle the question as to 
the next President. 


SENATOR CONKLING, last week, in his great 
speech in the Academy of Music, in this city, 
told the truth about the Democratic party—its 
past policy and its purposes; and, in telling 
the truth, gave very solid reasons why the peo- 
ple should not place the reins of the Govern- 
ment in its hands. The issue is not between 
candidates, but between parties and their prin- 
ciples ; and the real question is whether the 
people will elect the Democratic party to 
power. The history of that party for the last 
twenty years, as Senator Conkling truthfully 
painted it,and the dominancy of the Solid 
South in it aud over it show that this question 
should be answered in the negetive. A party 
that was false during the war, that has been 
false ever since tn respect to the proper fruits 
of that great struggle, that in 1868 adopted and 
sanctioned the principle of repudiation, that op- 
posed the Resumption Act in 1875 and after- 
ward sought to repeal it,.and that to day 
depends mainly on the Solid South for its 
hopes of success is not the party to be trusted 
with the affairs of this great vation. The 
people have so said several times, aud we be- 
lieve that they are about to repeat the declara- 
tion, We wish that every voter in the country 
would read Senator Conkling’s scathing indict- 
ment of the Democratic party. 





Mr. Justice Hunt, of the Supreme Court of 
the United States, who.is now disabled, will, 
doubtless, resigo bis office as soon as the 
length of his service will entitle bim to a pen- 
sion. Mr, Justice Clifford is seventy-seven 
years old, Mr. Justice Swayne is seventy five, 
Mr. Justice Strong is seventy-two, and Mr. 
Justice Bradley is not far from the same age. 
The probabilities are that, in the course of 
four years following from the 4th of next 
March, several if not all of these Justices will] 
be withdrawn from the Bench, either by 
resignation or death ; and possibly some of the 
younger Justices may die during this period. 
It would not be at all surprish z if the Presi- 
dent who is to be chosen this tall and inau- 
gurated into offiee on the 4th of next March 
should have the appointment of foar and per 





haps five new Justices of the Supreme Court 
of the United States. Gen. Hancock, if that 
President, would appoint Democrats, and 
might so change the character of the Court as 
to install therein the Democratic theory of 
state rights, after the model of Mr. Justice 
Field, who, though appointed as a Republican, 
has become a Democratic extremist on this 
subject. The Supreme Court, as now organized, 
has proved itself to be a bulwark of strength 
in interpreting the recent amendments to the 
National Constitution and in sustaining 
proper legislation by Congress for their prac- 
tical enforcement. It is of the utmost import- 
ance that this Court shall not become the 
virtual ally of the Democratic party, with the 
Solid South for its ruling power ; and this is 
ove among the reasons why that party should 
be defeated. 


...Judge Black, whose Democracy no one 
will question, as reported in the Philadelpbia 
Press, has just said in regard to General Gar- 
field: ‘“‘I have no desire to add anything to 
my published letter to Blaine. V hat 1 then 
said of him was true and istrue. With regard 
to the Credit Mobilier transaction, I have said 
and always willsay that I believe that General 
Garfield told me the truth about it. I watched 
the development of the investigation, and I 
gaw nothing in that to alter my opinion. I 
will tell you, General Garfield’s hands were 
clean in that transaction, as he has always kept 
them.”’ This is the testimony of an honest 
Democrat who is willing to do justice to the 
character of a political opponent. 


..+eTwelve years ago, says The Examiner and 
Chronicle, the Philadelphia Baptist Association 
adopted a resolution affirming “‘the divinely- 
appointed order of baptism as a necessary pre- 
requisite to the Lord’s Supper,’ and con- 
demning the practice of thcse who invert the 
Scripture order by ‘“‘inviting to the Lord’s 
table those who have not been baptized.” We 
do not expect that the Philadelphia Associa- 
tion is to be converted to Open Communionism 
on a technicality. The discovery that their 
Confession is historically an Open Communion 
document will change no opinions. It simply 
gives Christian communion a place to stand 
on, which we hope will be left. 


... The Presbyterian Journal, of Philadelphia, 
Bays: 

‘* The first idea of a Pan-Preebyterian Council 
had its origin in an address delivered in the 
General Assembly in 1870, by the venerable 
Rev. Dr. Musgrave, of this city. After the 
meeting of the Evangelical Alliance, beld in 
New York, in 1873, the idea was taken up by 
Dr. McCosh and others.” 


This is not altogether correct. Dr. McCosh 
gave birth to the idea at St. Louis, in 1866. 
He wrote an article on the subject to the Lon- 
don Weekly Review, and spoke of his cherished 
plan before the Irish Presbyterian Assembly, 
which received it favorably. 


....Governor Colquitt, of Georgia, at a re- 
cent dedication of a Confederate monument, 
said : ‘‘ To future generations this silent senti- 
ment will speak in tongueless eloquence the 
story of a Lost Cause, in which our heroes, 
dying, won back their liberties bequeathed by 
their aucestors to thew and to the oppressed 
througbout the world.”” The Governor seems 
to have understood his audience. Strange 
rhetoric is this for the vilest treason that the 
sun ever shone upon or that justice and powcr 
ever conquered. 

.... The busivess men of the country have a 
reasonable pledge of continued prosperity if 
the present policy of the Government be con- 
tinued, as it will be by the election of General 
Garfield. They have no such assuranceif Gen 
eral Hancock is elected and the Democratic 
party comes into power. This single consid- 
eration will determine thousands and tens of 
thousands of voters to support the Republican 
ticket. They will prefer not to take the haz- 
ard of a ‘‘change.”’ 

...-The constitution of this state retires 
judges at the age of seventy years, without 
pension or compensation. An amendment, to 
be voted on at the next election, secures to 
judges of the Court of Appeals aud the Su- 
preme Court thus retired their salaries during 
the rest of the term for which they were elect- 
ed, if they have served for ten years on the 
Bench. We hope that the peuple will ratify 
this amendment. 

...-The German Democrats of this city in 
large numbers repudiate the Hancock Tamma. 
ny alliance, and look upon it simply asa 
scheme for perpetuating John Kelley’s Tam- 
many rule, and at the same time seizing the 
national patronage of the prospective Demo- 
cratic Administration. They mean to oppose 
to the utmost of their ability the recent bargain 
between Irving Hall and Tammany Hal] Dem- 
ocrats. 

...-It now looks as if the Readjustere and 
the Democrati¢ Bourbons of Virginia would 
fail to agree in the support of the same elec- 
toral ticket. In the event of such failure, 
there would be a good chance for the Repub- 

licans of that state toslip in between these 
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contending Democratic factions and give the 
electoral vote of the state to General Garfield. 

..-» Mr. William E. Chandler was asked the 
other day whether New York can be carried 
for Garfield and Arthur, and answered: ** Be- 
yond all question, if the Republicans of the 
state work hard enough ; but not unless they 
do.”” That just hitsthe point. The thing cau 
and will be done with enough of hard work; 
but not withoutit. Let us then have the bard 
work. 

....-Two men in Chicago last week, in a fit 
of auger, pitched burning kerosene lamps at 
each other, which bit their respective marks 
and broke at the same time. Both of the com- 
batants were immediately on fire and both 
were burned to death. This rather novel way 
of fighting a duel saves the state the expense 
of trying and hanging the survivor. 

....Senator Bayard cannot be honest in his 
pretense that the Democratic party is in favor 
of “honest money”? and that the Republican 
party is opposed to it. Just the reverse is the 
truth, and he knows it. He came very near 
being kicked out of the Democratic Finance 
Committee of the Senate because he was ia 
favor of “ honest money.”’ 

.... There are two Republican candidates, 
both of them good men, nominated in the Al- 
bany congressional district of this state. 
There is just room enough for one of them, 
but pot for two, unless both propose to give a 
Republican district to the Democratic party, 
which would be stupid folly. 

... The average salary of Congregational 
ministers in Connecticut has risen from $812 
a year in 1861 to $1,309 at the present time, as 
reported in the minutes just issued. This isa 
decided improvement upon former times. 
Ministers can no more live on simpleefaith 
than other people. 

.... A Georgia newspaper rays that ‘‘ if some 
of the young men could pick cotton as fast as 
they can talk politics there would be more 
money in the hand and less noise in the air.” 
We have no doubt that such a change of em- 
ployment would be a solid benefit to the state. 


.-.-The Springfield Repuwhlican thin’s that 
New York State ‘‘is steadily gravitating to- 
ward the Republican side.” This is undoubt- 
edly true; yet it will not do to trust the result 
to mere gravitation. Republicans must work 
for victory with all their might. 

....The World, of this city, said on the 14th 
inst. that General Garfield ‘‘was not only 
convicted by the Poland Committee of partic- 
ipation in the Credit Mobilier job, but stizma- 
tized by it as guilty of perjury.” Mr. Editor, 
this is a lie, and you know it. 

....One of the Repyblican candidates for 
presidential elector in Ohio turns out to bea 
United States commissioner and, therefore, 
ineligible. It is astonishing that Republicans 
should commit such a blunder in selecting 
candidates for electors. 

..s.If the anti-debt payers of Tennessee put 
into the field a separate Hancock electoral 
ticket, as they threaten to do, there is a good 
prospect tbat the Republicans will carry the 
state for Garfield and Arthur. 

....The birth of a princess, instead of s 
prince, was rather a disappointment to King 
Alfonzo and his royal spouse. Nature on this 
subject consults her own wishes, without re- 
gard to those of royalty. 

...* Four years ago,” says a Trepton work- 
ingman, “‘ I voted for Tilden, because I wanted 
the South to govern itself. Now I shal] vote 
for Garfield, because I don’t want the South 
to govern us.”’ 

....The South pays but seventeen per cent 
of the Government’s revenue, and yet the 
white Democracy of the South aspire to rule 
the whole country. 

...-The Republicans of Massachusetts last 
week 1enominated s!/ the present state officers. 
There can be no doubt of their re-election. 


“Publisher's Department, 


SooTHIneG AND HEALING, we might with 
truth add certainly curing in every case. 
No remedy known eouals Coe’s Cough 
Balsam for Coughs, Colds, Croup, and 
Consumption It is an old and tried friend 
and always proves true. 














THE well-known and ;opular dry coods hovse 
of Simpson, Crawford & Simpson, Ningtcenth 
Street and Sixth Avenue, have issued their 
Fall Catalogue, which contains muci: interest- 
ing information and will be sent free to sub- 
scribers of THE INDEPENDENT. 

——————— 
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LITERARY ECONOMICS. 

We clip the following article from an ed- 
ftorial in The Literary World: ‘ 

‘So general and urgent is the popular wan' 
for the best helps and the most of them in 
office and library labor that an incorporated 
company has been established in Boston and fs 
now in active operation for the express purpose 
of inventing, manufacturing, and supplying 
t*e best appliances for readers and tage 
The system upon which this Readers an 
Writers Economy Company, 28 it is called, 
does its useful work is an ingennity in itself. 
By a simple device it calls into its service the 
trained intelligences of hundreds of readers 
and writers all over the land, and transmutes 
their experiences into tangible implements of 

aner and wood endiron — Its illustrated ‘Cata- 
aa of forty-four pages, describing the applian- 
ces of library economy of which it is already the 
agent: its ‘Economy Notes,’ a diminutive 
organ of communication between seekers and 
finders in this very practical field; and its 
* Economy Club,’ the members of which secure 
especial privileges at the hands of the Compa- 
nv—all are the ort7rowth of a very fertile pre- 
siding mind and the instruments of a genuinely 
beneficent o ganizat‘on. 

“It is not our bnsiness here to advertise the 
Readers and Writers Economy Company. 
That is done in other and ample wavs. But 
we may properly allude to it as an interesting 
sicn of the times, and bear witness, as we 
gladly do, of our own accord, to the integrity 
and earnestness of its management and tothe 
real good which it aims todo and is doing to 
the great army of resders and writers. All of 
such who apply to it for further particulars, 
at either its Boston, New York, or Chicago 
office, will, we are confident, hear of something 
to their advantare.”’ 








Messks. Jonnson, Crank & Co., of No. 20 
Union Square, New York, are manufacturers of 
the Home Sewing Machine, and are makin~ it 
extensively at their factories in Orange, Mase., 
feeline confident that they have eneceeded in 
supplying a long and earnestly-felt want in 
offering to the prbifie a machine which is com- 
plete in its construction. having all the latest 
improvements, requisites, and additions, 
and which, on account of its being easily 
run, will be hailed with joy by those 
whose occupations require them to orerate 
sewing machines. This machire, which is 
appropriate’'y named the “Licht Running 
*New Home’ Sewing Machine,” is adapted to 
every variety of sewing, and has in a com- 
plete form every attachment ever applied to a 
sewing-machine, inelnding many entirely new 
and which are not furnished wilh any other 
machine It usesa straight, self-eetting needle 
and makes the domnble-thread “lock-stitch." 
Bv a device connected with this machine, the 
bobbin can be wound without running the ma 
chine, this of itself be'ne an immense saving 
of labor. Besides being one of the best in the 
market, it is also one of the cheanest, rs well 
as most ornamental. Accomnanving each ma- 
chine is a copy of directions, rr'nted in the En- 
glish. German, Portucnese, French, Spanish, or 
Russian language, according to the choice of 
the purchaser, from which it may be inferred 
that Mesers. Johnson, Clark & Co. mean to 
supply the world wi h their machines ; and we 
feel certain that their intention will be real- 
ized as soon a8 the «xeellences of their goods 
become universally known, 

Mesens, Cuas. A. Sweet & Co. offer for 
ssle an fissne of 6nercent. first-mortuage 
bonds of the Toledo, Delwhos, and Burlington 
Railroad Company (Dayton Division). The 
bonds have thirty years to run, with interest 
pavable April and October and provision for 
registration. The entire issve of first-mortcage 
bonds is onlv $',000.°00, The first-mortgae 
interest amourts to $600 per mile annnally, and 
it is estimated that the Inc:] business alore 
will give a revenne of $1,000 per mile net. 
The present price of there bonds is 90 and in- 
terest. For full particulars address C. A. 
Sweet & Co., bankers, No. 40 State Street, 
Boston. 





PAPER WARE, 


THE goods known in the market as Paper 
Ware are now meeting with a ready sale. 
They are light. durable, handsome, and cheap. 
Pails, basins, bowls, and pitchers, chamber 
sets, spittoons, slop-jars, milk-pans, etc., em- 
brace the leading articles in this line. ‘Those 
in want of these desirable goods should visit 
the establishment of Jennings Brothers, 51 
Murray Street. Orders from the country will 
have prompt attention. and price-lists and full 
ree, will be furnished free on applica- 
tion. 





EVERYWHERE SouGHT FOR —SumMER RE- 
SORTS.— Merare. Stephen F. Whitman & Son’s 
inimitably fine and rare confections and choc- 
olates are especially sought for at all the sum- 
mer resorts. They are the mo-t accentable 
preserte to ladies and children, alwave health- 
ful and delightful to the taste. Their address 
is Twelfth and Market Streets, Philadelphia. 





Jones of Binghamton. Binghamton, N. Y.— 
He pays the freight and still sells on trial 5- 
Ton Wagen Scales for $60. These are not a 
wood-lever humbug; but are all iron and steel, 
brass beam. No monev asked till tested. 
Smaller scales at eqnally low prices. For free 
reg as ie Jones of Binghamton, Bingham- 

on, N. Y. 





Mr. M J. 810 KwFLL. of 25 Ann Street, New 
York, has recently published an attractive 
temperance pamnhlet. cal'ed “ The Gin Shop.” 
containing thirteen illustrations by the cele- 
brated artist. George Cruikshank, which he 
will send to any address, postpaid, for 10 cents. 

lee 


No Carpets SHorip BE La'D without a 
Moth-proof Sewed Carpet Lining. Ure only 
that mannfactured of Cotton and Paper. 
American Carpet Lining Co. New York and 
Boston. Sold by all Carpet Dealers. 


Is passing down Broadway, do not fail to 
call in at Lord & Tavlor’s, at the corner of 
Twentieth Street, to ex: mine the Fall Styles. 

cL 


Eat7 shoes, of superior quality, for ladies 
aod ntlemen. Watkins, 241 roots Avenue. 
Ketablished 1840. Fine Custom Work a 





MARCHAL & SMITH’S ORGANS. 

GRAND results have been reached in the 
manufacture of pyier and chapel organs by 
Messrs. Marchal & Smith, whose advertisement 
appears in our columns this week. Their 
organs are artistic in appearance and combine 
all the sweetest, most powerful, and pleasing 
musical effect:. They go direct from the fac- 
tory to purchaser, thus avoiding all agents’ 
commissions; and so liberal is their system of 
sales that the buyer can have the organ for 
fifteen days in his own house vefore he takes 
any responsibility. The prices are thus made 
v ry low and the terms are such that satisfac- 
tion is secured to all. For twenty years this 
enterprising firm has been successful in secur- 
ing the friendehip and favor of every ore who 
has purchased an organ fromthem. Having 
been instrumental in perfecting the organ and 
making it beautiful, pure, and sweet, and in 
bringing it within the reach of all, they richly 
deserve the great success which is making the 
name of Marchal & Smith extensively known 
in this country and extending their fame to 
other lands. Try them. You will like their 
benutiful instruments, and you can give them a 
trial without taking any responsibility. 





INGERSOLL’8 READY-MIXED RUBBER PAarnt.— 
We advise all desiring to paint to send and 
have sent free their descriptive book, eutitled 
‘Every One His Own Painter,” with sample 
color-cards, issued by the Ingersoll Paint 
Works, 163 South Street, New York City. 
These are the only paints that will successful- 
ly resist the action of the ralt atmosphere, 
permanently retaining the body, gloss, and 
color in all climates; therefore, cheaper than 
any other paints in use. They have been used 
for many years in every state in the Union, and 
those who buy once will never use any other 
kind of paint. Freight paid on ten galions and 
over to any part of the United tates. Be 
sure to send for their Book on ‘Painting, as 
you will find it verv instrnctive. 


IS IT POSS'BLE 

that a remedy made of such common, simple 
plants as tiops, Buchu, Mandrake, Dandelion 
etc. makes 80 many and such marvelous an 

wonderful cures as Hop Bitters do? It must 
be; for when old and young, rich and poor, 
Pastor and Doctor, Lawyer and Editcr all 
testify to having been cured by them, we must 
believe and doubt no longer. See other 
column.— Post. 





I 

INDIGESTION, DYSPEPSIA, bervous prostration, 
and all forms of general debuity relieved by 
taking MENSMAN’s PEPTONIZED BeEF Tonic, 
{he ouly preparation of beef containingits entire 
nutritious properties. It is not a mere stiv.zlant, 
like the extracts of beef; but contains biood- 
making, force-generating, and life-sustaining 
properties. Isinvaluable in all enfeebled con- 
ditions, whether the resuit of exhaustion, nerv- 
ous prostration, overwork, or acute diseases, 
particularly if resulting from pulmonary com- 

laints. CasweLL, HazarD & Co., proprietors, 
New York. Sold by all druggists. 





Aways buy “Champlin’s Liquid Pearl” 
for the complexion, and you will be troubled 
no longer with a rough skin and stand in no 
fear of injurious consequences arising from 
its application. 








NNUAL MEETING OF THE AME 
MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, enElOAN 
tober 12th, 13th, and 14th. 








BUSINESS NOTICES. 











Antique and Modern Fur- 
niture representing various 
historical perieds, Bric-a- 
brac, Paintings, Statuary, 
English Silverware, etc., etc. 
In September a collection 
of Objects of Art purchased 
at the late sale of Prince 
Demidoff, at San Donato, 
Florence, will be opened. 


SYPHER & CO., 


741 Broadway. New York. 


———$——— 





WwW ANTFD.—MATRON IN GOOD HEALTH, WHO 

has had hospital experience and is thoroughly 
competent to take entire cha: of servants, nurses, 
fifty patients, and accounts. State experience, with 
references. Address P.-O. Box 2228, Boston, Mass. 


NEW YORK BAZAAR, 


No. 16 WEST 14th STREET. 


TOYS 
FANCY GOODS, AND NOVELTIES. 


DOLLS A SPECIALTY. 
LOWEST PRICES. « 
WANTED ~5y a lady of middle age, a position of 
trust, either in a gentleman's family or public 


institution. Best references given. Address 
HAYDEN, 293 Sackett Street, Brooklyn. 


CANTRELL’S 
SHOE STORE, 


Fourth Avenue, cor. 20th St., 


NEW YORK. 


This establishment ts one of the oldest and best 
cnown Shoe Stores in the city. Men's, Women’s 
Youth's, and Children's Boots and Shoes of all kinds 
and qualifies and in the newest and very latest styles 
are here on constant exhibition. The business has 
been successfully conducted by CANTRELL for more 
than a third of a century. on the popular basia of 
“Fair Dealing, Good Goods. and Low Prices.” The 
best family trade is respectfully solicited. Orders 
from the country will have the best attention. 


BURT’S SHOES. 
The Best Shoes 
ARE THOSE MADE BY 
EDWIN C. BURT, 
SEND TO 
E. D. BURT & CO., 
287 FULTON St., BROOKLYN, N.Y., 
who are his 
SPECIAL AGENTS, 
for their Lilustrated Cata- 
logue and Price-List. Goods 
y 





















forwarded 

mail or express. 
Ail orders will 

receive prompt 
attention. 

™ Please mention 

this publication. 


183. BACON PIANOS, 1300 


FRANCIS BACON’S PIANO FACTORY. 








Successor to 
BACON & RAVEN, ——— BACON & KARK, 
1473 and 1476 Broadway, near 42d Street, New York. 


Reliable agencies desired in localities where none 
now exist. Catalogues by mail on application. 


FURNITURE. 


GEO, 6. FLINT & C0, 


NEW FALL STYLES. 


Good Make and Design and at 
very Moderate Cost, 


OUR OWN MANUFACTURE. 


We have now in stock the largest 
lines of every kind of Furniture 
ever before carried by us. 


BED-ROOM FURNITURE. 


urable and EKeonomical. 
UPHOLSTERY. 


Our samples alone of these goods Mill four lure 
warerooms, and comprise the fullest possible collec 
tion of every description of Parlor Suites, Divana, Ot 
tomans, Corner and Window Sulves, Easy Chairs, 
Lounges, etc., of the newest and most novel design, 
including the very latest and choicest fabrics for cov 
erings. 


DINING-ROOM FURNITURE. 


Gret pains have been taken with our uew styles ta 
this department, and we can promise with ceriatnty 
that no larger or better tine can be found tn the city. 


All Soundly Constructed and Inexpensive. 
** SPECIAL.” 


Atour warercoms can be seen a large and handsome 
assortment of Patent Lounge Beds complete for 315 
and upward. Wardrobe Beds at $35 and upward. 
Secretary Beds, Sideboard Beds, and Bureau Beds, $30 
and upward, The simplest, strongest, and cheapest 
articles of the kind in the market. 


INTERIOR DECORATIONS. 
Designs and estimates furnished for every descrip 
tion of hard-wood wee. inlaid floors, ete., at our 
ware-rooms, or on application to Mr. H.C. Ghusmenn, 
Sopermtendent of our Factory, 154 and 156 West 19th 
Street. 


“BUY OF THE MAKER,” 


Geo. G. Flint & Co,, 


STORES 104, 106, and 108 WEST léth St., 


Between 6th and 7th Aves., one door west of 6th Ave. 





For New Terms for 1880 
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KTOGRAPH COMPANY, 22 and 24 Church Street, New York. 
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Our $40 gun has the best twist-barreis, cooke 
bored rebounding locks, extension rib, tent 
fore-end, and best materia] throughout. We make the 
best double gun in the world for the money. All guns 
sent on trial and guaranteed. 

Price, best English Twist Barrel.............. $40 
“ Damascus Barrel..........-.++- $55 to §200 
Send stamp for Descriptive Circular. 





ERSuUN Ss. 
3 Barrel Gun aShot and | Bide 





A new feature in the gun line. It isiight aud con: 

pact, from Sto 10 Ibs. weight. The le is pesteoey, 

a ate. Ithas proved a great success forall kin 
shooting owuer of cannot make a 


mistake, and take the wrong cas when be goes out 
Or 


L. C. SMITH, Sole Maker of the Baker Guns, Syracuse, N. Y. 
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STERLING SILVER WARE. WARRANTED “, FINE. 


Consisting of Forks, Spoons, 


Butter - Knives, 


MANUFACTURED BY 


Sugar-Shells, etc., etc. 


R. WALLACE & SONS MANUFACTURING CO., Wallingford, Conn, 





HALL, ELTON & CO., 


Electro-Plated Ware, German Silver and Britannia Spoons, 







» 
m ot Bt 4 


Factories, Wallingford, Conn. 
%. 4 J 


The “NIAGARA.” 
Salesroom, 75 Chambers Street, Wew York, 


Especially elegant and attractive is our large assort 
ment of Chamber Suites, in Mahogany, Walnut, Ash- . 
and Ebony, madein numerous styles, from our own, 
and the best imported designs. 
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ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE & CO. 


SILKS AND DRESS COODS. 


Have just opened their Fall and Winter 
Importation of the latest Paris and London 
Novelties in Tinsel, Silk, and Velvet Bro- 
cades, Colored and Black Failles, Satin de 
Lyon and Satins, Dress and Cloaking Vel- 
vets, Plushes, ete., together with a magnifi- 
cent line of Scotch St. Kilda Cheviots, Silk 
Striped Linseys, Roman Plaids, All-Wool 
and Silk-and-Wool Cheviots, Handker- 
chiefs, ete.; also Plain Colored Fabrics to 
match, Many of the above are exclusively 
confined. Also a fine selection of Plain 
aud Fancy French Dress Goods, in all the 
most fashionable colors. 


BROADWAY & (9th ST. 


ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE & CO. 


have just opened their Fall Importation 
of Novelties in Furniture Coverings, Up- 
holstery Goods, Draperies, etc., etc. 


BROADWAY & (9th ST, 





Financial, 
HITTING THE NAIL ON THE HEAD 


Tne Republicans of New Hampshire, in 
their State 
as follows the financial issue before the 


Convention, recently, state 


country: 

‘“‘The party that has maintained the 
financial integrity of the Republic, by the 
resumption of specie payments and the 
honest discharge of the national liabilities, 
thereby lifting the industries of the country 
from unparalleled depression to unprece- 
dented prosperity, should not be supplanted 
by a party which has repudiated its financial 
obligations and done all in its power to 
debase the national currency and throw 
perpetual blight on the industries and pros- 
perity of the nation.” 

This characterization of the two great 
political parties of the country has a solid 
foundation in the facts of their respective 
histories. Republicans have been the con- 
servators of the publie credit and public 
honesty. They have opposed repudiation 
in every form. To their policy the country 
is indebted for the resumption of specie 
payments, and the great revival of business 
prosperity which has come in connection 
with this measure. ‘The Democrats, as a 
party organization, present a very different 
record, While false to the country in the 
terrible struggle of war, they have also been 
false to its financial integrity. In 1868 their 
National Convention adopted repudiation 
as one of the principles of its platform; and 
in 1876 another Democratic National Con- 
vention denounced the Resumption Act and 
demanded its repeal. 

These two parties so differ in their re- 
spective records that, as the New Hamp- 
shire Republicans well say, the party of 
honesty ‘‘ should not be supplanted” by the 
purty of repudiation and dishonesty. The 
party that has maintained the public faith 
should not give place to the party that 
would impair or destroy that faith. We do 
not claim that the Republican Party is made 
up of angels, or that it has never committed 
uny mistakes; but we do claim that its 
tecord in matters of finance, as well as in 
other things, is vastly superior to that of 
the Democratic Party. It is the party that 
can, with the greatest safety, be trusted by 
the people, 





THE INDEPENDENT. 
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MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


BUSINESS during the past week has re- 
mained in much the same condition as at 
the date of our last review. All seasonable 
manufactures, as well as general merchan- 
dise, have been very active, with prices in 
most cases firm. The export movement 
was not as large as for some time past; but 
was still considerably in excess of the im- 
ports. 

IMPORTS AND EXPORTS.—Dnuring 
the week tke total imports at New York 
were valued at $12,797,557, of which $9,- 
884,945 consisted of general merchandise 
and the remainder dry goods. The total 
since January 1st amounted to $358,773,- 
898, against $224,683,055 in 1879 and $203, - 
411,470 in 1878. 

The exports of produce and merchandise 
for the week were $8,718,379, against $7,- 
627,576 for the corresponding week in 1879 
and $7,799,540 in 1878. The total since 
January 1st reaches $290,600,419, agminst 
$234,396,581 in 1879 and $239,878,309 in 
1878. 

IMPORTANT LEGAL DECISIONS.— 
Bri or Laprnec.—A statute declaring that 
bills of lading ‘‘ shall be negotiable and 
may be transferred by indorsement and de- 
livery.” or declaring that ‘‘ they shall he 
negotiable by written indorsement thereon, 
and delivery in the same manner as bills of 
exchange and promissory notes,” does not 
put bills of lading in all respects on the 
footing of bills of exchange and other in- 
struments which are the representatives of 
money. Hence, when an indorsed bill of 
lading was stolen from the owner, without 
his negligence, it was held that the pur- 
chaser for value, without notice from the 
thief, would not acquire title thereto or to 
the goods represented thereby. against the 
owner.—Shaw eft a/. rs. Merchants’ National 
Bank of St. Louis, Sup, Ct. U. 8. 

Dornq Busrngess rs Wire's Name.— 
Where an insolvent husband carries on 
business in his wife’s name, claiming to be 
her agent at a salary, unless it is done in 
good faith and with the separate means of 
the wife, derived from some source other 
than the husband, the stock in trade and 
furniture is liable to be sold for his debts. 
—Robinson rs. Brems, Sup. Ct. Ill. 

THE MONEY MARKET has continued 
easy, though the shipments of currency to 
the interior to move crops was never so 
large as during the past week. The stock 
of legal-tender notes in bank here has run 
down to about fourteen millions, against 
twenty-two millions in June. For weeks no 
banks, however strenuous the demand, 
have been able to give their correspondents 
currency,” as it is called—legal tender and 
national bank-notes—except the Park, which 
had in store a considerable supply. The 
stock in that bank has, however, run down 
from $2,400,000 three weeks ago to $700,- 
000, and the date is drawing near when no 
considerable quantity of greenbacks can be 
had in New York. The ruling rates for 
call loans have remained at 24 to 3 per 
cent, on stock collateral and 3 per cent. on 
Government bonds. Time loans were made 
at 3 to 54 per cent. Prime mercantile 
paper was in good demand and fair supply. 
We quote 60 to 90-days endorsed dry-goods 
bills receivable, 44@5; four-months accept- 
ances, 5@54+; and good single names, four 
to six months to run, 54@6. 

LONDON MARKET. — Consols were 
firm, closing on Saturday at 978 to 97%. 
United States bonds were irregular. 
American railway securities were active 
but irregular. 

EXCHANGE.—Foreign has _ continued 
dull but steady. closing on Saturday at 
$4.82 for 60 days and $4.84} for demand 
bills. New York exchange was quoted on 
Saturday at the places named as follows: 
Savannah, buying % discount, selling 41@} 
discount; Charleston, buying 8@} discount, 
selling par; New Orleans, commercial 
$2.00 per $1,000 discount to par, bank 
$1.50 per $1,000 premium; St. Louis, $1.25 
per $1,000 discount; Chicago, 80 cts. per 
$1,000 discount; and Boston, 40 cts. per 
$1,000 discount. 

GOLD.—The amount received at the 
New York Assay Office for the week end- 
ing September 17th was $3,885,400. The 
amount received from August 2d to Sep- 
tember 17th was $19,349,300. The pay- 
ments of the Assay Office for the week on 
account of foreign gold deposited was 
$3,874,583, and since August 2d $15,- 
798,792. : 

SILVER.—The outflow of the standard 





silver dollars continues to be greater than 





ever and has, at length, assumed the char- 
acter of a settled movement, apparently 
caused by the increasing scarcity of small 
notes and the absolute necessity of having 
some means of making change that will be 
bankable and at the same time circulate 
freely. 

The bullion value of the 4124-grain silver 
dollar remains at $0.8836. We quote: 


Bar SUVEP. .....cccccccccccsccccesscccccess 119% 114 

Trade Dollars.......-...s00++« ecccccccoccce A ee | 
Halvesand Quarters... .........scecesesees 90% ~—Ssépaar. 
Dimes and Half Dimes.............+++++- WW par. 


STOCK MARKET.—The market opened 
tamely and with a diminution of sales 
through the week, closing on Saturday with 
a sale of only 138,000 shares. The Maine 
elections affected prices early in the week 
and they fell off from 1 to 4 per cent. 
The chief interest centered in the 
coming election of the Western Union 
Telegraph Company It will be remem- 
bered that persons closely identified with 
the present management were recently re- 
puted to be heavy sellers of the shares, and 
that, following these sales, the actual re- 
sults of the operations of the Company for 
the quarter ended June 30th and of the 
estimated results for the quarter ending on 
the 30th inst. were made public, these 
statements having been much less favorable 
than had been generally looked for, Efforts 
have since been made by the same persons 
to secure control at the approaching election; 
but, as they favor an aggressive policy 
toward the new telegraph company, consid- 
erable-opposition was encountered, some of 
the directors favoring harmony between the 
twocorporations. The sharp contest waged 
was indicated by the high rates paid for the 
daily use of the stock and by the course of 
the president of the Western Union, which 
precluded all knowledge from the stock- 
holders in regard to transfers except by his 
special permission. At the close the market 
was very dull. 

The following will show the changes 
in prices during the week: 

Open- High- Low- Clos- 
{ng. est. est. ing. 


Albany and Susquehanna... — _ _ il! 
American Dist. Tel........... Ki) 76 75 7 
Atl. and Pac. Tel...........+0: 49% 43% 41 41 
Beston Air Line pfd.......... 46 46 44 -- 
Boston Water Power........ Wg Oy w% — 
Rur., C. R., and Northern.... 654 65% 65 06 
Canada Southern............ 60 60 57 «SOE 
iis Die GD Biccncsacccucance 7l¢ 72% W% T% 
Chicago and Northwestern ..1047%4 104% 10254 108% 


Chicago and Northw'n, pf... 126 126 123% — 
Chicago and Alton, ex div.. 12154 1215 120% 121% 


Chic., Mil., and St. Paul..... 924% 92% 90% 915% 
Chic., Mil.,and St. Paul, pf.. 113 113 112 112% 
C.,R. 1, and Pacific .......... 119 «6119 81584 «11734 
Chicago, Bur., and Quincy.. 187 187 184 186 
Chicago and Alton............ 1174 1174 116 116% 
Chicago and Alton, pf....... _ — — 41980 
Chic., St. L., and N. O........ 40 40 88% 40 
c.. C., and Ind. Cen.......... 19% «920 18% «(1986 
Cleveland and Pittsburgh... 12244 122% 1284 — 
Chee. & OR0.....00.cccccccocee 19% 2% 19% 10% 


Ches. & Ohio, ist pf.......... 26% Wg Wig 26 















Ches. & Ohio, 2d pf... 21 21 21 21 
Caribou M...........- - 1% «(Oi 14 («1% 
Cent. Arizona M..... ......++- 7 7 7 7 
Del., Lack.. and Western.... 92% 92% 88 9034 
Del. and Hudson Canal...... 87% 874 85 8B 
Deadwood M............0000+ Ss 8 ws - 
Dub. and Sioux City......... 68 es 68 70 
Express—Adamse.............. 116 «6116 «©6116)6=«=«117% 
American........... 50 59% 50 60 
United States...... - - - 49 
Wells, Fargo........ - - —- in 
Disc csitcinancracss asaeseesecs 89% 30% 87% 38% 
Erte, pf......cccccces secvcceces Hs 68 66 68 
Excelsior Min.........cssese++ 11 11 10 10 
Harlem. ........++-++0« - = — 20 
Han. and St. Joseph.......... 40% 4 87% 40 
Han. and St. Joseph, pf...... 83% 8% 79 83% 
Aomestead Mining........... 33 85% 33 S56 
Houston and Texas........... 64% «Gig 644 «288 
Tilinois Central.............+++ 114% 114% 112% 113% 
Peoria, Dec., and Evans..... Wye My Uy Ww 
Col. Coal and Iron............ 2 2% My 2 
Keokuk and Des Moines..... 104 11 10% 12% 
Keokuk and Des Moines, pf. — _ _ B7% 
Central Iows............-+++-++ 82 82 80 30 
Central Iowa, Ist pfd 
Central Iowa, 2d pf........... 
Ohio Central..........-+++++++ 
Silver CIUT M..........-seeeee 
Louisville and Nashville..... 143 «#41438”~=«C«#d4 _ 
SGT, cccccs-<eesessariss 100% 109% 107% 108% 
Lake Erie and Western...... 34% 34% «321§ «0S34%HK 
La Plata M......-.-.+.seeeeeees ne an: ) 
Little Pittsburgh...... ....... 34 & «8 3% 
Michigan Central............. 96g L6G B44 95 
Morris and Essex............. 111 111 s:110%4 110% 
M.. K., and Texas............. 3544 354 «33 S414 
Manhattan Elevated......... 30 3156 204 81K 
Metropolitan Elevated....... Oe 96 O26 O48 
Mobile and Ohio.............. 2q 23% «BK «BG 
Mar. and Cin., Ist pf......... 64 6% S% — 
Mar. and Cin., 2d pfd........ 4% OC~< S/S (iC = 
Montauk Gas..........-. --. 73% 735% 3% 73% 
N.Y. Central and H. - 199% 192% 1814 — 
WN. Y. Central, ex div... - 1205¢ 13044 12054 13046 
N. J. Comtral.... ....-----s-0++ 7% TM Ms 
N. Y.. N. H., and Hartford... — = - wm 
N. Y. Elevated. .... 112 11S%¢ 11046 119% 
Northern Pacific... .. seceeeees 314 «8 30% 3K 
Northern Pacific, pf......... 55 57% 544 SK 
WNash.. Chat.. and St. Louis. 64 68% 6 61% 
New Central Coal............ - _ - 2 
Ohio and Miss.....5...+. ee ee ae | 








Quicksilver Mining 
Quicksilver Mining, pf....... - = — a4 
St. Louis, Alt., and T.H..... 23% 23% 

St. Louis, Alt., and T. H.,pfd 774 77) 
St. Louis and iron Mtn....... 57% 


St. Louis andS. Fran., ist pf.. 76 


5734 
85 

St. Louls and San Fran.,pf.. 45% 46% 45 4616 
7% 

Sutro Tunnel “4 





Denver and Rio Grande.... 73% 74 
P., T., and Buffalo............ pO ee ee a 


The Elevated Road umpires (Messrs. J. 
A. Stewart, Rolston, and Spaulding) have 
unanimously recommended the consolida- 
tion of the capitals of the New York and 
Metropolitan lines in a new consolidated 
stock, of which the New York is to receive 
110 per cent. in the exchange for their pres- 
ent stock and the Mctropolitan 90 per cent., 
making the new capital to represent the old 
capitals—$13,000,000. 

The official statememt of thirty-nine rail- 
roads shows an increase in gross earnings 
during the past August, as compared with 
the same month of last year, of very nearly 
four millions of dollars. Taking the gross 
earnings of the seven months of 1880, as 
against those of the same period in 1879, the 
increase is $23,331,892. These figures, 
enormous as they are, do not include the 
business of the Pennsylvania and Balti- 
more and Ohio roads and their branches, 
which, if it were returned, would, probably, 
add ten or twelve millions of dollars to the 
aggregate for little more than one-half of 
the current year. 

RAILROAD BONDS were in good de- 
mand. In the late dealings Erie new seconds 
fluctuated between 88} and 883; C., C., and 
I. C. supplementarics between 94% and 93%, 
with the latest sales at 883 and 944 respect- 
ively, the business in both these issues be- 
ing very large. Ches. and Ohio currency 
6s advanced to 39$; Lake Erie and Western 
firsts to 102%, do. incomes to 67}; Lehigh 
and Wilkesbarre assented consols to 96; 
Rome and Ogdensburg firsts to 654; St. Paul 
and Manitoba firsts to 110; and Mobile and 
Ohio first debentures to 82; while Ohio and 
Miss. seconds declined to 1164; Northwest 
gold coupons to 119; St. Paul L and D. 
extension firsts to 1134; and Keokuk and 
Des Moines firsts to 984. Texas Pacific in- 
comes rose from 66 to 67, and reacted to 


STATE BONDS were dull. D. C. 3-65s 
sold at 994; Ark. P. B. bonds declined from 
94 to 8%; Alabama, Class A, sold at 70. 
The First Comptroller of the Treasury has 
decided that the $1,250,000 Board of Audit 
certificates, which are fundable into 3.65 
District bonds, shall only bear interest at 
the rate of 3.65 per cent. per annum, in- 
stead of 6 per cent., as claimed by holders 
of such certificates. 

GOVERNMENT BONDS were firm, but 
the offerings continue very light. The 
closing quotations were as follows: 


Bid Asked 

Unitea States sixes, 1580, rezistered.. 10214 102% 
United States sixes, 1880, coupon..... 102% 10256 
United States sixes, 1881. registered... 10454 10434 
United States sixes, 1881, coupon..... 10454 104% 
United States fives, 1881, registered.. 102% 102% 
United States fives, 1881, coupon...... 10354 102% 
UnitedStates 414s, 1891, registered.... 110% 11056 
United States 444s, 1991, coupon....... 110% 110% 
United States fours, 1907, registered.. 100% 109% 
United States fours, 1907, coupon..... 110% 110% 
United States currency sixes, 1895... 125 - 


United States currency sixes, 1896.... 126 _ 
United States currency sixes, 1897... 127 - 
United States currency sixes, 1898... 128 - 
United States currency sixes, 1899... 129 = 
There were twenty proposals to sell 
bonds to the Government on Wednesday, 
aggregating $5,649,700, at the following 
prices: 68, 1880, 102.34 to 102.60; 6s, 1881, 
104.48 to 104.80; 5s, 1881, 102.53 to 102.72. 
The amount accepted was $2,500,000. 
TREASURY BALANCES.—The Treas- 
ury now holds $360,560,850 in United 
States bonds to secure bank circulation. 
United States bonds deposited for cir- 
culation during the week, $439,500. United 
States bonds held for circulation with- 
drawn during the week, $942,100. Na- 
tional bank circulation outstanding: car- 
rency notes, $342,560,606; gold notes, 
$1,325,060. The receipts of national 
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bank-notes for redemption for the week 
ending to-day, as compared with the corre- 
sponding period last year, are as rr: 

1 , 


Es 


Total ..-.+esseuseesee+ee+ 81,007,000 "758,000 
THE BANK STATEMENT shows im- 
portant changes in the different averages. 
The bank: lose $398,050 in surplus reserve 
and now hold $5,329,825 in excess of legal 
uirements 
he following is the statement in detail: 
Net Depos- 
Namesof Loans of Legal its other 
Banks. and Dis. Specte. Tenders. ‘nan U. S. 
New York.. $9,626,600 $1,855,000 $196,000 $8,010,000 
Manhattan. 6,650,800 996,800 208,600 5,057,400 
Merchants’. 7,901,600 1,711,100 418,400 7.844.900 
Mechanics’. 7,393,000 1,314,000 536,000 6.507.900 
Unton....... 4,687,800 1,328,400 28,500 4.135.600 
America.... 9,508,100 2,155,800 $16,200 7,783,000 
Phenix..... 3,530,000 757,000 51,000 38,981,000 
City.....++++ 0,521,600 2.880.300 80,000 10,402,000 
Tradesmen’s 3,430,500 562.200 52,900  2.443,700 
Fulton...... 1,800,400 369,000 185,700 1,411,800 





Mer. Exch.. 4,213,800 617,400 487.500 3.771.400 
GallatinNa. 4.108.000 720,600 128,700 2.572.600 
B'tch.&Dro. 1,458,800. 287,700 65,500 1,298,300 
M'chs.&Tra. 1,024,000 151,000 229,000 1,077,000 
Greenwich. 1,023,900 *°*20,500 224,100 972.300 
Lea. Manuf. 2,997,000 535.300 186,800 %424.400 
Sev'nth W’d 874,900 189.500 65,300 791,500 
St'teofN.Y. 3,705,300 571.300 96.900 2,966,100 
Amer. Ex... 15,428,000 $3,237,000 279,000 .12.442.000 
Commerce.. 15,730,100 8,730,500 430,400 11,242,200 
Broadway.. 5,723,300 652,800 522.400 4,670,700 
Mercantile. 3,949,800 797,300 164,900 3.808,800 
Pacific...... 2,521,900 866,400 165,800 2,432,700 
Republic... 4,976,000 404.600 190,700 2.682.600 
Chatham... 3,508,100 676.400 206,500 3,791,300 
People’s.... 1,463,100 185,700 155,400 1,440,700 
North Am.. 2,305,300 112,800 199,800 2,195,100 
Flanover... 7.967.500 1,382,000 558.800 7,882,900 
Irving...... 8,997,000 656.700 247,500 3,008,100 
Metropoli’n 13,419.000 8,339,000 71,000 12,104,000 
Citizens’... 1,924,309 295,800 229,590 1,092,000 
Nassau..... 2,344,700 122.600 88,200 2,144,000 


Market..... 2,662,100 572.500 94,800 2,310,400 
Bt. Nicholas 2.273.200 448.000 64000 1.944 390 
Shoe & Lea. 3,327,500 771,700 114.230 3,415,000 








Corn Exch. 3.274.400 — 363.600 110,600 21563:800 
Continental 5.762.000 1,411,900 187,800 6.089.500 
Oriental.... 1,685,500 29,300 310,100 1.569.900 
8.8 043, 133,000 4,066,000 

5,385,700 © 432100 23:197,300 

8,670. 707. 20,230,000 

149,400 11, 532/500 

41.400 166.800 1,040,200 

118,000 85.100 713,100 

8,660.300 682,000 17,078,600 

2,399,000 777,000 10,081,000 

479,000 239.000 2:755,000 

1,181,100 213.700 5.281.700 

3:258.900 190.800 15,8229°700 

2.873.300 996.200 10.783.000 

200,400 104,000 1,127,600 

27.000 3091000 1.213.000 

16800 $84.400 1,429,990 

387.000 65,200 2.140.700 

622.600 252.800 8.892.500 

271,200 100,400 1,898,700 


The following is an analysis of the 
totals of this week, compared with that 
of last week: 





Cc risons. 
Inc. $407,000 
Inc. 177,000 
Dec. 430,000 
Dec. 253,500 
Inc. 578,200 
Inc. 144,550 
Dec. 898 
Dec. 9.100 


BANK STOCKS were quiet. The lat- 
est quotations were as follows: 


Bid. 
American Ex..114 





hase Na. 1 -- 

tizens.... =_ = 
Fourth Nat'l... — 113%|Par 4 { 
German Am’n.. 78 80 |Republic........ 129 
Hanover.... ... 122 — (State of N. Y’k. is - 


The trustees of the Emigrant Industrial 
Savings Bank, No. 51 Chambers Street, have 
ordered that interest accruing from and 
after January 1st next on all bonds and 
mort, s held by that bank shall be 
charged at the rate of 5 per cent. perannum 
until the further order of the board. ~ The 
Emigrant [Industrial — a high position 
among our savings banks, and this action 
on their part is important, inasmuch as it is 
likely to lead to a similar reduction of the 
rate of interest on mortgages by other 
savings institutions. 

The Metropolitan Elevated Railway Com. 
pany has declared a quarterly dividend of 
24 per cent., payable October 1st, at the 
Central Trust Company. 

The American District Telegraph Com- 
pany have declared a quarterly dividend of 
one and three-quarters per cent., payable at 
their office, October 15th. 








FINANCIAL. 


BROWNBROTHERS & C0. 


59 WALL ST., NEW YORK, 
Bills of Exchange on Creat Britain, 
ireland, 4 France. 


COMMERCIAL and TRAVELERS’ CREDITS. 


AVAILABLE IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD. 





= 





25 PINE STREET, NeW YORK. 

Buy and Sell on Commission Governments, and 
all ats and Stocks dealt in at the New York Stock 
Exchange. 


HARTFORD SECURITIES 
bought and sold on commission. 


THOMAS H. BOUDEN em FRANK JENKINS. 





BANKING DEPARTMENT. 
OFFICE OF 


FISK & HATCH 


No. 5 Nassau Street, 


New Yorx, September ist, 1880. 


Weare receiving so many letters of inquiry as to 
the terms on which we receive deposit accounts of 
Banks, Bankers, Business Firms, and individuals that 
we find It necessary, in order to save clerical labor in 
replying to each separately in manuscript, to issue 
this Circular for the general information of those 
who may desire to open accounts with a private 
banking-house in this city. 

While we do not solicit deposits, we are p d 
on the terms mentioned below, to receive the accounts 
of responsible parties in good standing. 

3. Bnew in the case of Banks, #avin; 
other well-known Gesperatiens, CK of in dividuals or 

whose character and stan _ © already 
known byteay Sooo ns uire satisfactory references before 
opening an acco’ 

2. We allow interest at the sate of three per cent. 

mon’ balances when 
or ion On accounts av- 
grouting Seen thes mn $1,000 for the month we allow no 


res 
8. We render accounts current, month. interest 





, Ra 
other Coupons and Dividends payable in ie cit; ty. 


best informatica we can obtain penoees invest 
ments or other matters of Saeat interest to them; 


and in general serve their interests in any 7 ey 3 
a we can be of use to them in our I o 
usiness. 


5. We do not discount or buy oe paper, but 
are at all times prepared e advances to cus- 
tomers and correspondents on "0. s. Bonds or other 
Sret-oiees and marketable securities. 
_ deposits are subject to Check at Sight, without 
otice. 


one pd our firm is a member of the New York Stock 


nds, for immediate delivery, at current mar 
ket rates. Very respectful 


FISK & HATCH. 
REMOVAL. 


WE HAVE REMOVED TO 
OUR NEW BUILDING, 

303 CHESTNUT STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA, 


where we shall conttnme pd Ah one sell on Comments 
sion, for Investmen' Margin, all Securt- 
ties ‘dealt in either. in “the > Philade sIphia or New York 
Stock Exchanges, having E' FACILITIES FO 
EXECUTING ORDERS IN Bi TH CITIES. 

Advances made on Marketable Securities 

Money seosivest on Deposit and Interest allowed. 

Wwe to call — — to the PRIVATE 
WIRE which connects our Office directly with New 
—. affording exceptional facilities to our custom- 

dealing Securiti 








in New York 


ROBT. GLENDINNING & CO., 


BANKERS. 





RY FUS HATCH & GO? Exchange Place, 


New oe 10th 1 
The firm of RUFUS HATC: CO. is hereby dis 


He& 
ny A oe eae consent, J. B. rie ae 
m the firm. (Signed) A . 
J. B. HOUSTON. 
The andes =e 1 continue the Ly my. of the 
UFUS H. . 


late firm of S HATCH ra CO. at the above ad 
dress, and will settle all the accounts of that firm. 
(Signed) RUFUS HATCH. 





A LIMITED AMOUNT OF 


Chicago, Milwaukee, and St. Paul 
Railway Co. 


7 PER CENT. 
FIRST MORTGAGE BONDS, 


HASTINGS & DAKOTA DIVISION, 


PRINCIPAL DUE 1910. 
INTEREST PAYABLE JANUARY AND JULY. 
TRUSTEES: FARMERS’ LOAN AND TRUST CO. 
For Sale with 


WOERISHOFFER & CO., 


54 Exchange Place. 


J. & W. SELIGMAN & CO., 


BANKERS, 
BROAD apy NEW bbe 








STRALIA, AND AMERICA. 

DRAW BILLS OF EXCHANGE AND MAKE TEL. 
EGRAPHIC TRANSFERS OF MONEY ON EUROPE 
AND CALIFORNIA. 


Parties Desirous of Dealing in 


S'TOCKS 


will do well to write to or /> m: heold Banking 
Housest 


HOWES & COMPANY, 
11 WALL STRERT; | N. Y. 
(Formerly HOWES & MACY). 


This house transacts a ae bh Stock Commission 
business, with — e 
Interest allowed on 





at ve per cent., payable 
on | demand. 


The Banner Mining Co. 


Property Located in Inyo County, California. 











200,000 NON-ASSESSABLE SHARES AT $5 EACH. 
How. SAMUEL CONOVER, President. 
THOS. P. MALANY, Secretary. 


Being in a coun of fabulous mineral deposits 
and near the famous Union Mine, which has given out 
= fas — in ten years, this property is well worth 
atte 01 

Prospectus mailed on application to Secretary. 

OFFICES, 63 BROADWAY, ROOM 86, NEW YORK. 


Neyer oREe SAY NGS | ANE, ZIGHTR 





S408 35) F973 457 48.- 





TOLEDO, DELPHOS & | 
BURLINGTON R. B. 
COMPANY. 


First Mortgage 6 
Per Cent. Bonds. 


. 
(Dayten Division.) Thirty Years to Run. 
Interest payable April and Octeber, with 
Provision for Registration. 


The entire issue of First Mortgage Bonds 
on this line is only $1,000,000. 

The TOLEDO, DELPHOs, and BURLINGTON RAILROAD ex- 
tends from the business center of Toledo, Ohio, at 
Lake Navigation, southerly, th h the jes of 
Lucas, Wood, and Putnam, to the city of Delphos, in 
Van Wert County, and from Delphos south, through 
the counties of Van Wert, Mercer, Darke, and Mont- 
gomery, terminating at the Union Depot, in the heart 
of the city of Dayton, Ohio, making a direct line from 
Toledo to Dayton. 

It also extends from Delphos, west, through Van 
Wert County, in Ohio, and the counties of Adams: 
Wells, Grant, and Howard, in the State of Indiana, to 
the city of Kokomo, connecting there with the Frank- 
fort and Kokomo Railroad. 

That portion of the Toledo, Delphos, and Burlington 
Railroad from Delphos to Dayton, 100 miles, is called 
the Dayton Division, and connects at Dayton with the 
Dayton and Southeastern Rallroad, with which it has 
unusually favorable relations. 

This road furnishes to the Dayton DIvisIon a feeder 
of over 185 milesin length. It secures the iron traffic 
from the numerous furnaces, the coal traffic from the 
extensive fields of Southern Ohio for Toledo and the 
Lake markets, in return contributing the lumber 
from Michigan and the Northwest to Portsmouth and 
Ironton, on the Ohio River and immediate points. 

The Dayton Division will also connect at 
Dayton with the Cincinnati and Northern 
Railroad, nowin process of construction, to 
the city of Cincinnati, making altogether a 
through line from Teledo to Dayton and Cin- 
cinnati, 

In addition to the through business, the Dayton 
Drvision will have a very large local traffic from sta- 
tions along its line, including from Dayton, Haines, 
Salem, Harrisburg, Union, Milion, Pleasant Hill, Cov- 
ington, Clayton, Bloomer, Versailles, St. Johns, Mon- 
tezuma, Oelina, Mercer, Mendon, Cornellsville, Mon- 
ticello, Spencerville, and other stations in Delphos. 

It runs through the Stillwater Valley, the most fer- 
tile and thickly populated portion of the state. 

The Toledo, Delphos, and Burlington Railroad sys- 
tem consists of a line of 311 miles of road, traversing 
the most fertile and densely populated parts of the 
States of Ohio and Indiana, possessing valuable term- 
inal facilities inthe two important cities of Toledo 
and Dayton, Ohio, and of which over 200 miles are 
finished and in operation, and the remainder under 
contract for completion early in autumn. 

At Toledo, the natural outlet for the products of 
Western Ohio, Northern and Central Indiana, the 
Pennsylvania Railroad, Lake Shore Railroad, Canada 
Southern Railroad, Great Western Railroad, and 
Grand Trunk Railroad of Canada, and the steamship 
lines of the lakes are active competitors for its 
through traffic; while the Baltimore and Ohio Rail- 
road at Holgate, end the Pittsburgh, Fort Wayne, and 
Chicago Railroad at Delphos, in turn compete with 
the above for the same business, thus furnishing this 
line unexampled facilities for handling through bust- 
ness at highly remunerative rates. 





The First Mortgage interest amounts to 
$600 per mile aavually, while oth “a reads 
terminating in Tol ode and Da 60 
niorest, account of $1, 400to $3: 00 I Pert mile. 

is oat imated that the local siness alone 
wa givea revenue of $1°000 > per mile net. 


For Sale at 90 and Interest. 


The right is reserved to advance the price without 
notice. 


CHAS. A. SWEET & CO., 


BANKERS, 
No. 40 State Street, Boston. 








Dery, Convenience, tad ad 
SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS 


The National Park Bank 


OF NEW YORK, 


214 and 216 Broadway, 


NEAR THE POST-OFFICE. 


_ Established in 186s. 


WESTERN i» MORTGAGES. 
Bight Per Cent. 


TEREST GUARANTEED. 
NATIONAL BANK OF COMMERCE. 
Security Large and Productive. 


In ten years we have made 8,695 loans. without the 
loss or adollar. Funds wanted to loan on first- 
clase ogourtt For Rana a: yy pamoh 
et to J. B. wrence, 
Kaneas; or HATH Dick Sen! mane er, 

243 Broadwuy, New ork. 


HE GOLDEN CIRCLE MINING AND 
LLING COMPANY 


Mine at Seward: 8 Island, Hancock Co., Maine. 
Property is now being rapidly develo . Shows 
free gold the entire depth of shaft. stock will 
nthe Art bar of gold br ‘ion in Main roduced 
e uilion in Maine was ‘a 
np oe = ’ Neeclont : we 
y sper eoe, geological report a com 
ny’s office in small amount of Treas iy 


Stock for aude nt See low re nent reserved to 


vance PTE AMERIC without erated YT mea 


Broadway. eo York. 








| UNIONPACIFIC 
RAILROAD CO., 


COLLATERAL TRUST. 


6 Per Cent. Bonds,, 


MATURING JULY 1st, 1908. 
Principal and Interest payable in: 


GOLD COIN. 


For sale at 105 and interest by 


BLAKE BROTHERS & CO., 


28 State Street, . .. . . Boston; 


18 Wall Street, . . . New York. 
Further particulars furnished upon application. 


NORTHERN PACIFIC RR. CO. 


Ist Mortgage 6 Per Cent. Bonds. 
PEND D’OREILLE DIVISION. 
$20,000 PER MILE. STEEL RAILS. 


Mortgage covers read and land grant of 
25,800 acres per mile. 


Interest payable March Ist and September Ist. 

Trustee, Farmers’ Loan and Trust Co. 

Entire earnings of the company pledged to payment 
of interest. 

Total bonded debt less than $7,000,000. 

850 miles owned and operated. 

Small amount remaining unsold offered at 05 and 
interest subject to advance without notice. 

For further particulars apply at office of Treasurer, 

_ 93 FH FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, 


New ~ New York, New England, and Western 


INVESTMENT COMPANY, 


31 and 33 Pine St., New York; 19 Congress 
St., Boston; Union Building. Chicago. 
CAPITAL STOCK, $200,000. 

Offers to investors carefully-selected securities, 
bearing from 6 to 8 per cent. interest. Investment 
securities bought and sold on commission. Settle- 
ments made for holders of defaulted securities Will 
act as agents in funding and reorganizing debts of 
municipalities, railroad compantes, and other corpo- 

rations. Correspondence solicited. 
JOHN C. SHORT, President 
GEORGE W. DEBEVOISE, Vice-Pres. | New York. 


LUCIUS L. HUBBARD, Ass’t Vice Pres., Boston. 
WILLIAM P. WATSON, Sec. and Treas., "Chicago. 


OFFICE COPPER KOs MINING | com. 
No. 52 BROADWAY, BEML ORK, SEPTEMBER Ist, 








THIRD CABrEaLy FINANCIAL STATEMENT. 
June ist, 1 ‘ash balance $1 
Cash receip st 





Lv cquudeuetieene sovamteueseaeevensesanvace 8,838 00 
$20,466 81 

Cum expenditures June lst to September 
pecesbonsauapehtanestenisnaheoseghuenseibas _ 4,883 42 
Cash balance....... mpcnnnanensesseneeecereeess rvs 633 10 





RESOURCES. 


Ore in bins and on dump, assay waine. 
Cash balance in treasury 





40,638 40 
250 ACRES MINERAL LAND ww ¥E 2K, 

SEVENTY. FIVE TH OUSAND SHARES WORKING 

CAPITAL STOC 


MINE EQUIPMENT. 
Twenty -horee-power steam norsting works, 25-horse- 
power engine, air-compressor, air-drills, and 60-horse- 
wer bollers, — Ouse, ore-house, boarding- 
ouse, assay Office, 6 rintendent's dwelling, and 
smelting house. Pr Presse assa VER. Gad COPPER, r 
per cen 4 r ton 0 
2,000 pounds. burr LDING., iwo ten-ton amelting fur- 
poss SHAFT, 200 feet deep; LEVELS, 850 feet. All 


ore. 
WILLIAM BRANDRETH, 
Treasurer and General Manager. 
— 








DIVIDEND NOTICES. 





ETROPOLITAN ELEVATED RAIL- 


Y CO., No. 71 Broapway, New York, ar m- 


pany, to the TFT of re sed on the 20th inst. 


The transfer books will be closed on the 20th inst., 
at 8 o'clock, P.m., and reopened on the 2d of October 
pe 


By order. JOHN E. BODY, Treasurer. 





EXEcuTive OrFices, 52 S. 5th AVE., cor. BLEECKER St.) 
THE AMERICAN DistRicr’ hs EGRAPH COMPANY. a 
Yorg, Sept. 16th, 1880. 5 
T85 Qu RTERLY. DIVIDEND OF ONE 
AND THREE-QUARTERS PER CENT. will be 
paid on the Capital Stock of this Company at its 
office, October 15th, 1890. 
The transfer books will close on Friday, October Ist, 
1880, and open on the morning of October 20th, 1880. 
C. Densmore Wyman, E. W. ANDREWS, 
Treasurer. President. 





WESTERN Gaon Lg ny | Company, t 
w YORK, Sept. 1880. § 
IVIDEN D No. 53.—The Beard Cc Directors 
declarec 4 quarterly dividend of FOUR AND 
THREE FOU RTHS PER CENT. upon the capital steck 
of this company from the net ‘earnings of the three 
months ending September 80th instant, payable at 
the office of the Treasurer on and after the 15th da 
of October next, to chaseholders of record on the 20t 
day of September insta 
For the e of thie, dividend and of the annual 
meeting o m e stockholders, to be hela on Wednes- 
day, the 13th day of October next. the transfer books 
will be closed at 3 o'clock on the afternoon of Septem- 
ber gots instant, and opened on the morning of the 
16th of October next. R. H. ROCHESTER, Treas. 


REGON RAILWAY AND NAVIGA- 
QO TION COMPANY, i Sasneg STREET, New YORK, 
Sept. =. 1880.—The Board of Directors have de- 

uarterly dividend of TWO (%) PER CE} ENT... 

ayable ovember at the mee of the Farmers 
xn and Trust Co. Exch. Place, New York. 
Also ascrip dividend of TEN (10) SER CENT. payable 
at the same time and place, both payable to stock- 
holders of tember 28th. For the purpose 


ptem 
foras ing of the stockholders, 
4 Be Reranse Bortiond. 


Oregon, , 
special notice will be given b clroular letter to stock- 
Sept sch until (AT boo! 1 be closed from 
Nov. 


HORACE WHITE, Treasurer, 
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[September 28, 1880. 
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Commercial, 


To tnm Eprror or Tue INDEPENEFNT: 


Sir :—I desire to call your attention to 
the enclosed article from The Financial 
Ohronicle of the 11th inst. : 


‘‘New York, ONTARIO, AND WESTERN. — 
The stockholders of this company are mak- 
ing inquirics as to the manner in which the 
eash balance of over $9,000,000 is being 
handled. No informaticn has been made 
public of the contracts let out for work, if 
any, nor of the definite plans for the con- 
struction work to be undertaken. The 
stockholders also inquire whether it would 
not be far more economical for the com- 
pany to spend its own money and throw 
open all contracts for close competition, 
rather than do its work through the medium 
of a ‘construction company.’ A conctruc- 
tion company usually works only for very 
large profits, and if this present company 
should charge but 30 per cent. more for its 
work than other contractors, even this per- 
centace would absorb about $2,700,000 of 
the railrond’s funds, Heretofore the me- 
diation of « construction company in rail- 
road building has been supposed to be 
warranted only by the lack of cash re- 
sources and the necessity of having a syndi- 
cate or company to furnish the money and 
take the securities of the railroad in pay- 
ment. Some of the New York, Ontario, 
and Western stockholders are now exceed 
ingly anxious to get ont of their stock and 
get into the construction company, and 
wish to know how it ean he done. A full 
and plain account of what has already been 
vndertaken and what is proposed to be 
done in future would be most acceptable to 
the stockholders and might do much to 
keep them good-natured.” 


As a in the New York, 
Ontario, and Western Railway Company, I, 
for one, would like some official information 
as to what has heen done with any or all of 
the cash on hand of $9,000,000; what it {1s 
proposed todo; and what rate of interest 
the Third National Bank pay for the use of 
this large sum? I agree with the above 
writer that a ‘‘ construction company” for 
the New York, Ontario, and Western seems 
to be entirely unnecessary and, I trust, will 
not be seriously entertained 

STOCKHOLDER. 





stockholder 


New York, Sept. 17th, 1°80. 





DRY GOODS. 


Drnrxe the week under review the move- 
ment from agents’ hands of nearly all kinds 
of sensonable goods has been fairly active 
and the jobbing trade has been very brisk 
in all departments. 

Prices have been steady and without 
much change. Advices from interior dis- 
tributing points report a lively trade among 
the jobbers of the West, Southwest, and 
Fast. 

Corton Goons were in good steady de 
mand for all seasonable makes. Stocks of 
the most desirable goods are being rapidly 
diminished and prices continue firm. The 
export movement consisted of shipments of 
2,667 packages from this port, 2,295 pack- 
ages from Boston, and 299 packages from 
other ports, making 5,281 packages for the 
week; and 
Rince Jan 1st, 189. 20.59 p’k'e's, ralned at. .@f 592. 787 
Same time in 1879. 198 949; ‘Valued at.. 6.793.582 
8ame time fn 1878. .92.009 p'k'g’s, valued at.. 5.780.991 
Same time in 1877. ..87,155 p’k’g’s, valuedat.. 5,834,746 
eached sheetings and shirt- 
ings were freely distributed by jobbers, and 
the demand from first hands was also rood 
Stocks are light and prices firm. 

Cotton flannels were in good rennest, and 
low and medium grades are stil] sold ahead. 

Corset jeans were in moderate demand 
and steady. 

Denims and ducks were in good move- 
ment, acd several prominent 
closely sold up +o receipts. 

Stripes and checks were taken to a fair 
extent and prices were steady 

Tickings were more active, and prices 
were firm, with aslight advance on some 
makes. 

Print-cloths were in moderate demand 
and firm. We quote 4 cents for 64x64 
cloths and 3} cents for 56x60. 

Prints were in steady request for fancies 
and many makes are still sold ahead. 
Standards were in better request than for 
some time past, while shirtings, robes, and 
mournings were in fair demand. 

Ginghams were active for dress styles 
and all leading makes continue sold ahead. 
Fancies and staple checks were also in good 
request. 

Dress Goons were in steady reassorting 
demand for both worsted and cotton fabrics 

Woo.en Goops were without much 
change. The a. of heavy goods 
is now being curtailed and manufacturers 


Brown and b! 


makes are 








—s 








are turning their attention to spring fabrics. 
Values were still weak and unsettled. 

Fancy cassimeres changed hands only in 
small lots, 

Worsted coatings were in moderate de- 
mand for small selections of the best styles. 

Overcoatings were in better but still 
small, irregular demand. 

Cloakings were quiet. 

Kentucky jeans were irrecular. A few 
of the most popular low-cost goods were 
taken freely, but other kinds were quict. 

Satinet# were dull. 

Flannels and blankets were fairly active 
with jobbers; but the demand from agents 
was light. 

Forerox Dry Goons.—There has heen a 
fairly active movement in some descriptions 
of foreign goods and the jobbing trade has 
shown considerable improvement. The 
results attained, however, are not alwavs 
satisfactory, owing to low prices, while 
buyers are not at all disposed to purchase 
beyond strictly immediate requirements. 
The imports continue large and there are 
still some heavy accumulations in certain 
lines, in spite of the late frequent liber] 
public offerings. The auction sales of the 
week were well attended, and silks sold 
more freely, but at low prices. Dress goods 
are moving quite freely at second hands, 
and importers are effecting a fair distribu- 
tion in staples and fancies. Black and col- 
ored cashmeres have done very fairly, both 
privately and at auction. Other staples are 
mostly quiet. Novelties are less active; but 
there was a steady call for small reassort- 
ments for jobbing purposes. Values are 
low. however, and not satisfactory. 

The imports of fereign dry goods at this 
port for the week amount to $2,912,612, 
showing a decrease of $272.163, as com- 
pared with last week and $128,379 increase 
as compared with the corresponding week 
last year. The total of goods marketed for 
the week is $2,987,958, or $75,346 more 
than the imports. 


WEEKLY DRY GOODS QUOTATIONS. 


IMPORTANT TO EVERY MERCHANT AND EVERY 
CONSUMER IN THE UNITED STATES. 


Mornay Eventxa, September 20th, 1880. 









PRINTS. 

Albion .....0+. cocce 6 iManchester ....ccce 7 
American, .......+0+ 64 Merrimack, D...... 7 
Allen’s fancy....... 64 Mallory sii 6 wikineee ied 7 
Arnold’s ....0+ ee 7 Oriental _— 
a, re 7 |Pacitic 7 
Dunnell’s fancy. —|\Richmond’s........ 64 
Freeman........2++ ° . 54 Simpson’s solid b'k.. : 
Gereer’s crvccccccece 6 Spracue’s........ 
Gloucester. .....-+++ 6 |Southbridge........ 8 
Ee pee 6}' Washingtun........ 64 
Hamilton.........--+ _ 

GISGHAMS. 
Amoskeag.......... sapenent: eecece ecooe © 
Bates .....e.-seeee § iRenfrew.....ccccces 14 
Glasgow .....ee005 8h Cuinberland........ 
Gloucester ........- 9 White M’f’g Co.stpl 9 
Ramses cccoccess 9 “« Faney 9 

BROWN SHEETINGS AND SHIRTINGS. 
Agawam,F ....36 6) Lavonia secces ¥-4 225 
Atiemtico. A...--00 Tl §* ccccce 10-4 25 

“« D.....86 6 i] eae 11-4 274 
Se : rrr 36 74'Lyman, T...... 36 (64 
“ P..... 87 64) Massachuretts : 
« LL....86 6) BB....86 69 
& yoiis1 6f] “ B..... 8 6 
Appleton, A....36 8 © ea 5 
XX..36 6} “ Stand. Es 7 
= R....86 74 Medford. A on 
Angusta.......86 74 Nashua, fineO.... 7 
“6 nu ff - R..36 7 
“« A.....27 Bal ” E..40 8} 
Broadway......£ 6 64; “ W..48 14 
Bedford, R..... 30 Bf! Newmarket, DD36 63 
Boott, (| cess. 34 6) G..36 7 
ee BP véewne 86 «7% oe N..36 7 
a ‘rere 30UC~«~ Pacific, Este. 36 (79 
ae ree a 8 74 
Continental, C.. A. 2 9-4 183 
D. “40 83 " 84 2 
Conestoga, D...32 —) . G4 22 
G...30 63) “  ....104 25 
“ 8 3 7! ” 11-4 27% 
“ W..36 7) = 12a R2 
os AAA. —|Pepperell,Efine39 8 
Dwight, X...... en ee ees ee 
; yy. .....388 «ell O. ..38 «7 
Ze. 38 5! N....80 63 
Exeter, Acca 2 Fequot, : er 3% 8 
s 33 6B Dkesana w Y 
Ellerton, WS..104 25] “ ooo... 45 16 
He srrisbure. A..36 7% Pittefield, A....86 64 
B.33 63 Pocasset, C.....36 74 
Indian Head. .26 8|  ‘ E.. ..40 84 
+ ein 74 Stark, AA...... 86 «C8 
ee oc cg Wl VOI ccceusacce BH O11 
-.48 12): “* heavy....40 113 
Indian Orchard : |  pceveceees 48 
ae Gee 58 
ae | Oe 6 eee Peer 7 
“« EE..3 7% ure 86 
“ AA..40 8} Wameutta, S8T..40 
Lawrence. = ..36 GA} 59 
- ae | ~s 19 
ee xx. 36 68 ee 89 


te XXX.40 9: ¥ --99 
Lancley, BS .0e at ” — 
sabeua 738 iW achusett.. ° 
+ snencce Bi area 30 
Laconia, 0........ —p (0 Saeee 40 
e  eeeees 74 — eC" Mean 48 
sar 84 20) 


BLEACHED SHEETINGS AND SHIRTINGS, 
Androecogyn : Langdon GB...36 
-00088 =. 9D iLonedale....... 86 
“ AA..36 10 : 
Allendale.. Masonville.. 
és | Nashua, as 
e. . peowad ar 23 ’P.. eee 
Bartlett, Wit 8| “ W.... 45 14 
C.. ” Newmarket, F..36 7 
Ballou & Son. . 36 N. aS Mills.....36 12 
- -83 oy “ Ladies wr.36 — 
Bay ‘Mills. aaa 

“Bal. “ 


54 

Blackstone, AA.36 ++ 64 
«+284 27} 
1 64 17 


Boott, R........28 
“ BB. coccctete 








© Biseeeee 36 — Mt 20 
sooes FADS % * 24 

‘ 8 | ” 25 
114) “ 27% 

2 * 80 

5 » |Pequot. ee 15 

wT Jee 64 18 
9 ‘Silaterville..... 83 6h 

104 Tusearora, XX. = 11g 

iow oe ~ oid 

** ex. hea 1 

36 oe 

o - «ae 9 | oF seein o4 20 

” —— 13)  nannad - &4 BO 
Forestdale......36 9 | cmmbuadilice 94 325 
GION Gocwcecee GE wcwcccces 10-4 35 
Gold Medal.....36 8 | “ heavy....100 374 
ES 33 «7! =“ Norp......36 123 

Great Falls, Q..36 9} White Rock....86 — 

8...81 7 Wamautta: 

- M. 33 = 74 ' OXX.36 12 

” -38 74 *« cambric.36 124 
Hill’s Semp. , 4 “« @blewarp. 12 
33 : |Wauregan, 1008.36 12 


e @*o8 a 


Ll Ll — 12! “e 


shirt cotton 12 
No. 1....36 11 


© & 11°45 1%“ cambric.... 123 
Hope...........36 8} Whitinsville....86 8} 
Indian Sat. —'! < coos «67 
‘26 10 | Williamsville : 
Senate, 7. ..88 10 | Al. 114 
"96 .. 42 138 
TICEINGS. 
Amoskeac, ACA.. i7 Methuen, BB, ove 16 
= 44 Wi ASA... 18 
- F 154 ‘Palmer........ rn. | 
os Beccee 14} Pearl River..... — 
os Grsece ia Pemberton, AA.. 15 
° ee Bocce 
o uese< o Riven Oe 
” Feces 1h Swift River.. % 
Cordis, abs.. 82 = Thorndike, A. 10 
. 82 B 10 





o No, 82 17 Willow Brk., No.1. — 


Hamilton, Bi. TB Feri .cccse cse- 164 
- beoses BEB)  ccccccccoee 26 
Lewiston, A....36 18 
STRIPES. 


American......— @10:|Lewiston, A.. 





Amoskeag ....103@11 |Otis, )B....... "O a 
“ faney. — Senseo é- "nals 
Columbian....— B..11 @114 
Hamilton......— @114' Uncasville, A. .104@11 
DERIMS, 
Amoskeag........ 17 fous River...cc.. 16 
OO > . aes 17 
Col’mb’nh’y bro.. 16 Warren, AXA... 14 
- RS brn.. 16 | 13 
Otis, BB...... a + Giscce - 133 
CORSET JEANS, 
Amoskeag........ 5 Kearsarve sateen. 9 
Androscoggin sat. 9 National.......... - 
Canoe River...... 7 Naumkeag sateen 9 
Clarendon. ....... 7 Pepperell......... 9 
{ndian Orch. Imp. 74 Rockport ..... a 
BD kc cnccsons 8] Manchester...... — 
BROWN DRILLS, 
Appleton......... 8 Langley, B....-14 8 
Augusta ..... coor |=628 Massachusetts, D. & 
SE wate Geebeade & G. 8 
Laconia.......... 8 Pepperell......... 84 
Lyman, H........ 8) Stark, A.........00. 84 
CHEOKS. 

Caledonia, XX.... 12} Park Mills, No.50. 12 
- Z.20-060 114 Park Mills, No 60. 13 
Eeconomy...... .. BS (PVOGEET occccocses 12 
Far & Mars, No.5. 12 'York, [......... eo 14 
- No.6. 18! “ AAextra... 15 
—EE— —— 








JUHNSUN'S. 


JAS. G. JOHNSON, 


JOHNSON BROTHERS & C0, 


HAS REMOVED HIS BUSINESS FROM NO. 34 TO 
THE NEW BUILDING, 


No. 8 East {4th Street, 


NEAR FIFTH AVENUE, 

AXD IS NOW SHOWING THE VERY LATEST NOVEL- 
TIES OUT FOR THE FALL SEASON IN 
FRENCH TRIMMED BONNETS 
AND ROUND HATS, 
UNTRIMMED HATS IN VELVET, PLUSH, 
FELT. AND BEAVER. 
OMTRICH AND FANCY FE.THERS, 
RIBBONS, SILKS, VELVETS, PLUSHES, 
DRESS TRIMMINGS, AND PASSE- 
MENTERIES. 

LACES AND LACE GOODS, 
WORSTED AND FANCY GOODS, etc., etc. 
ALL AT POPULAR PRICES. 

OUR CUSTOMERS AND THE PUBLIC ARE IN- 

VITED TO CALL AND EXAMINE THE SAME. 


JAS. G. JOHNSON, 


Ne. 8 EAST 14th ST., NEAR 6th AVENUE. 








SIMPSON. 
FRAWFORE 
& SIMPSON 


Cor. (9th Street and 6th Avenue, 


are now prepared for the 
Fall Trade, and will on 


MONDAY MORNING 


offer the following 


SPRCTAL BARGAINS : 


Silk Department. 


200 pieces Black Silk Trimming Vel- 
vet, at 75c. a yard, 


100 pieces Colored Satin-Striped Vel- 
vet, in all the new Fall Shades, 
at $1.75. Never sold before for 
less than $3. 


150 pieces Satin Pekin-Striped Silk, in 
all the new Fall Shades, at 50c. 
Worth $1. 


25 Pieces magnificent quality Black 
Cashmere Silk, at $1.75. Orig- 
inal price, $2.50 





In all our other departments we are showing full 
lines of NEW FALL GOODS, at our USUAL LOW 
PRICES. Inspection invited. 

Orders by mail promptly attended to. 

Catalogues forwarded free on application. 


Simpson, Crawford & Simpscy, 


cor, 19th St. and Sixth Ave, 


IES MeCREERY 
FALL AND WINTER 


STOCIs OF 


DRESS GOODS 


surpasses that of any 
previous season in 
point of excellence and 
varied assortment. 








JACKSON'S 


Mourning Store, 


777 BROADWAY, BETWEEN Ora AND 101m STS. 


THE LATEST NOVELTIES IN MOURNING GOODS. 
A FINE SILK-AND-WOOL HENRIETTA FOR Sic. 
Worth $1.10. All other prices low in proportion. 

SILK-WARP CRAPE. The latest novelty for this 
fall. 

DRAP D’ETE, DRAP DECHAMBORD, 48 inches wide, 
for DOLMANS and MANTILLAS. 

250 PIECES ALL-WOOL MOMIE CLOTH, 4ic. 
ACTUAL VALUE, 75e. 


DUR | CASHMERE DEPARTMENT 


‘AINS SOME OF THE GREATEST BARGAINS 
EVER OFFERED. 
SUITS BONNETS, CLOAKS, DOLMANS, READY 
MADE AND TO ORDER. 


JACKSON’S, 


TT? BROADWAY, 



































| 


|ADY 






THE INDEPENDENT. 




















September 23, 1880.] 23 
BEANS AND Peas: 

NEW DESIGNS Weekly Market Hevicw, Mediums.....ssccesseeseeree 145 Q— — 

im_i BEOTTOUE, cccequnssvpnceseses 1 6 @— = 

[For the week ending Friday, September 17th, 1880.) | PERE, oeaseabeonsensé 16 @— — 

wiaren iaeeae patite Kidney pep atesegenan 1 80 @— — 

« + . AXMINSTER, MOQUETTE, GROCERS’ MARKET. MN Socebdecoccdencee 14 @— — 

VELVET, BRUSSELS, and INGRAIN ae PROVISIONS. 
COFFEE ee 

" = COLLECTION OF aoa Mess, > ccccccccccccess SLD 75 @BIB 7 

ARE EXHIBITING A LARGE Rio, Good, Ordinary, to Choice...... 13 @17%} Extra eaecgaee *O 00 et 50 
SPLENDID NOVELTIES IN Santos, Choice to Best...........+++ 154 (@194 ea seas ess reensenar 16 00 @ 17 00 
i tcedsenenceeas anse oss ad: 20 6 oe a 88 75 @30 25 

SRR sees @2BH Gi caetbsnabaeenesdeeiaes BEDE 

FOREI I nectvasecesteNdeeteeead 14 @18 a, -n e- 1% 

~ mo: BING ccvccccccce ow 
Manufactured by Qurselves se resakscscrncnccnseseseans 15 @17 = Shoulders ae =2 7@ 8 é 
= Expressly for this Season’s Retail Trade. TEA ARD — ; ae 

Hyson....... Sets Vaan seoenseeda 22-80 @50 Western, po 100 bn #3 82 es 35 

TR a cainssvsce cvsnucanese 23 @s0 Cit Sbvenceceeccessonse 8 25 @— — 

ee ee ee ee FRE... 00s osceenen 0 @%5 oe seseeees 8 40 @ 8 80 
, Sasa Unoclored Sapan...0...0.cccccsesecs 24 @50 HAY.—We quote Shipping 80 cents; 
Elegance in Style and Finish, es onavns cxcies cLisereecict 18 @i% Prime, $1.05@$1.15; Medium, 90@$1; 
INDIA, SUGAR n Salt, 006s <n and Clover, , 65@75 conta, 
4 slitu a a icky gy s the su es come in very slowly an 
Durability in Wear, and sees is a De extidenens “am the demand continues fair, me have ad- 
o ° ° IT EE 55s. 5 ccvccsccneces vanced, as follows: Long Rye, 90@95 
PERSIAN, Economy in Price. CHEER. ooo scascs sveeneacad 108@— | cents; Short do., 65@70 jeune Oat still 

WE ALSO OFFER'AN EXTENSIVE ASSORTMENT PON ind ciksesivecesaes 103@11} | Scarce and firm at 6070 cents—all cash. 

OF TURKISH, PERSIAN, AND EAST IN- | GRANULATED ..............cceece oe 104@103 


TURKISH, 


AND OTTER 


Oriental Cargsis and Rugs, 


ALSO A CHOICE LINE OF 
Extra Super Incrain Carpeting, in 
anique designs and popular shadings, 
with artistic Borders to match. 


English and American Floor-Cloths, 
Linoleum. 





649, 651, 655 Broadway. 


R. H, MACY & C0. 


Grand Conteal Au. Ba and Dry Goods 
8. 





ALL GOODS FIRST-CLASS. 
PRICES ALWAYS THE LOWEST. 


Our Thirty-one Departments filled with 
Choice aud Desirable Goods, adapied to Sum- 


mer Tra aan 
ATS 4 ‘D p BONnETS. 





ae tore FEATHERS, 
stirs” AND Groans 
* LADIES UNDERWEAR, 
TOSTER Y AND UNDER WEAR 
AREY. COP AND WHITE Woops) 
DRESS TRIMMING 
BLACK SILKS, 
H o USprURNIS INE \’cbons, 
CHINA AND GLA 





MAIL ORDERS a SPECIALTY a PROMPTLY FILLED. 
CATALOGUES MAILED FREE. 


(Pouring July and Aagust cite Eoqabitehmen 
will Close on Saturdays at 12 o'clock, Noon.) 


R. H. MACY & C0., 


14th Street and Sixth Avenue, New a 





CELEBRATED FABRICS, 
IN DRAP TYETES, 
CASHMERES, 
MERINOS, 

AND FANCY GOODS. 


CHAS. G. LANDON & CO., 


SUCCESSORS TO BENKARD, BUTTON & CO, 














For New Terms for 
1880 see page 26. 





DIAN CARPETS, RUGS AND MATS, DOMESTIC 
OIL-CLOTHS, AND OTHER POPULAR FLOOR 
COVERINGS, AT 


Extremely Moderate Rates. 


J, & J. DOBSON, 


CARPET MANUFACTURERS AND RETAILERS, 
40 and 42 WEST 14th STREET, N. Y¥. 


John Van Gaasheek, Manager. 


CARPETS. 


WE SHALL OFFER THIS WEEK A LARGE LINE OF 


AXMINSTERS AND MOQUETS, 


at the very low price of $2 per yard ; well worth from 
$2.50 se 


OLD ENGLISH OIL-CLOTHS, 


eight ide. A large invoice just received, Dnt ad 
we Prone low price of 75c. per y 


UPHOLSTERY GOODS. 


Fresh tmportations of Jutes, Raw Silks, 
and an Vy stock of Lace 
duction in 


SHEPPARD ARD KNAPP, 


189, 191 SIXTH AVE., cor. 13th St. 


HARDENBERGH & Ui. 


SUCCESSORS TO 
STEWART & CO., 
IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 


Carpeting, 


LINOLEUMS, 
op IGNUMS, 


UPHOLSTERY COODS, 


174 Fulton cod 98, 65, and 67 Henry Sts,, 


BR OKLYN, N. Y. 


Druggets, Mattings, Rugs, Stair-Rods, 
Shades, Mattresses, etc., etc. 





Serges, etc. 
yyy y 











the manufacture and sale ot INFANTS AND 
CHIL DIE N’S GOODS exclusivel The only Fe. 


ment of the kind in America, affor 
edvantages to purchasers of CHILDREN 
cLo THING and every thing needed to make up 
complete outfits for children of ail ages. 
Catalogues furnished on application. 


BEST & CO.,315 Sixth Ave., N. Y. 


HU RCH 
USHIONS. 


ALSO PATENT DRESS AND SLEEPING SPRING 


AMERICAN CARPET LINING CO., 
New York. 


ds 
‘8 











FASHION 


DRAPERY 


Is the cheapest and most elegant fabric for curtain draperies. 




















[Price 90 cts, a Yard. | 


A.LSTEWART ACO. 62 inches wees Satin — esis COP eeem seers 
LORD & TAYLOR. sides; very heavy ; SOIU aS GOWN 35 | sopaweay & BURNTAM. 
APES BCCREERY & CO. tail mode shades; eu “£00. 
EL SoLomon's sons. __| broider for table or p 





rb to em-|*. 
© covers. 











HAMS & CO. 


Warre.—Standard A, Grocers’........10 @10} 


Steam Refined A............ 99@ 9% 
TNE cs. wensccncatsosnaees 9 @ 98 
po ee ere 9 @ 


Other grades......ccccccce 7@ 8 
MOLASSES. 
Cuna, Grocery Grades ............+05 nominal, 
a, 86 (437 
New Cuan, New Crop, Fancy...... — @66 
“ a | re 45 @66 
FISH. 
George’s Cod (new)....per qtl..$5 75 @ — — 
ee ee 450 @™M 75 
Mackerel, No. 1, Mass..........15 00 @16 00 
Mackerel, No. 2, Mass.......+0- 8 00 @ 8 50 
Mackerel, ‘No. 3, Mass.......... 475 @ 5 00 
Herring, Scaled........ per box.— 18 @— 25 


SALT.—Agents’ quotations are: for Ash- 
ton’s Liverpool Fine, $2.50 per sack; Hig- 
gins’s, $2.40; Phenix, $2.25; Deakin’s, 
$1.20@$1.25; Washington's, $1.25@$1.30; 
Evans’s, Worthington’s, Marshall’s, and 
Virden’s, $1.20; and other brands, $1.10@ 
$1.20. Liverpool Ground, 75 cents; Med- 
iterranean, 25 cents per bushel; Lisbon, 20 
@22—all less 24 per cent. cash. 





GENERAL MARKET. 


ASHES.—We quote 44@4} cents for Pot 
and 6@64 for Pearl. 


FLOUR, MEAL, Eto. 





Fiovur: 
Sour Extras..........++-. $3 20 @ 98 75 
en pneaemadtse 260 @ 825 
Superfine......... eeevcece 850 @ 8 85 
State Extra Brands...... - 885 @ 400 
State Fancy Brands....... 410@ 420 
Western Spring Wheat Ex 385 @ 400 
Minnesota Clear......... - 400@ 550 
Minnesota Straight........ 540 @ 700 
Minnesota Patents........ 530 @ 8 00 


Winter Wheat Seconds... 
Good to Choice 8. W. Ex. 405 @ 415 
Ex. Amber, Ind.,0., Mich. 485 @ 5 00 
Ohio, Ind., and Nl. Super. 370 @ 4 05 
O. Red Hoop Ex. (Ship’g). 440 @ 465 
White Wheat Ex.,0.,Ind. 490 @ 5 00 
Double Extras, Ohio, Ind. 510 @ 5 2 
St. Louis Single Extras... 
St. Louis Double Extras... 510 @ 5 35 


St. Lonis Triple Extras,... 545 (@ 590 
Genessee Extra Brands... 490 @ 500 
Winter Wheat, Patents... 5865 @ 8 00 
White Wheat, Michigan... 490 @ 500 


City Mills, for West Indies 500 @ 5 40 
City Mills, for Europe.... 385 @ 895 
SouTHERN FLOvR: 


SS cin nsescuwesnakseae - $2 70 @ $3 30 
Balt., Alex., Georgetown. 370 @ 5 45 
Richmond. ..... sevnnere 540 @ 5 65 
Rre Fiovr: 
BIBLE... cc cvccecce ccccsceces $4 70 @ $5 00 
Pennsylvania ....++e+e0- - 450@ 475 
Corn MFAL: 
WOMITE 045 se cccetcccccce £2 50 @ $3 00 
Brandywine .......-.--+0- 15@ 8325 
Prize Medal .........-0+0 ——@ 3200 
GRAIN 
WHeat 
White ....... pebdesmweas $1 00 @ $1 07 
Amber....- ecccccce ween ee 10° @ 107 
eT i vtdsseveceeres 103 @ 108 
Milwaukee, Spring...... ° 9 @ 106 
BprlNGic cc ccsccceeccveccce 97 @ 1 04 
Corn 
Wis ciceneecens seen coos — BO @-— 5 
Ungraded........ citiakeken — 44 @— 52 
WN os cccscsccss seceeees — 56 @— 63 
White. ° ° — 54 @— 55 
OaTs: 


a a 
Chicago .cccsecessssceeeese — 42 @— 43 
New York .cco.sesscecsess — 400 @— 43 
Ungraded...ecccoccssescees — 89 @— 45 





CATTLE MARKET.—Beef Cattle.— 
Native Steers sold at 74@104 cents per Ib., 
to dress 55@57 lhs. to the gross cwt.; 
Texas do., 7}@7% cents, to dress 55 Ibs.; 
and do. Colorado. 8@8} cents, to dress 55 
Ibs. Milch Cows were steady at $35@ 
$50 for common to choice. Veal Calves 
have met with fair a demand at 28@3} cents 
ver Ib. for Grassers and Buttermilk-fed 
and 5@7 cents for Veal Calves. Lambs 
have been inactive and prices have advanced, 
5@64 cents having been obtained for com- 
mon to choice. Sheep have realized 33@ 
5# cents. Live Swine have declined to 
$4.50 per 100 Ibs. 


WOOL. 
American X to XXX......... 
.._, Serer ae eeccceess 
Re ee > 








BUTTER. 


State, Creamery. fair to cnoice ....... 


0025 @29 
State, pails and tubs, prime to fancy. ..24 @27 


BO 5 icccanctnanestan 2 23 
Western, Dairy, choice to fancy....... 18 @23 
Western, Factory, fair to choiee....... 16 @21 
CHEESE. 
State, Factory, fancv......... éosddceestae 
State, Factory, good to fine............12 @I% 
Western, Factory, choice.........se00- 12 @12% 
Western, Factory, fairto prime....... 9 @12 
EGGS. 


Long Island. New Jersey, and esa ed = par 
State and Pennsvivania.............++ 


Western and Canadian........ eoecees Y? @ist 
POTATOES. 

Early R060...cccce.cceee per bbl..$1 0@— — 
FRUIT.—DOMESTIC DRIED. 
Apples, Sliced, State.......ceeeeeseee 54 @ 6h 
Apples, Western......... coccocccecces $5 @ & 
Apples,Southern.........ee0e- covcese Bh @ 5 
Peaches, Peeled........ eesocecses oeee14 (422 
Peaches, U ~ epee oeceeosecees sodecee Th @ BS 
PURSE DOTIES... . cove ceccnccconnes 7 @8 
OO ee cceccee le Ge 
SEEDS 
Clover, Western.......... Bb. — 819— 89 
Clover, New York State........ — 8!i@— 9 
Timothy .....ccccccccces ush.— — (@ 2 50 
COMBE s 2 0'00- soccccccecoreceess 57 @ 210 
Hemp, Foreien..... inanteaduves 12 @— — 
Flaxseed, American, Rongh..... 1 830 @ 1 85 


Linseed, Calcutta ..... P56 Tbs. 1% @— — 





GUANO AND 1D FERTILIZERS. 


Per Ton 
Guano, Peruy’ n, rectified, 9.70 p.c. F9 00 @70 +4 
8.40 “ 51 00 @52 
Guano, Standard or Guanape 
(2,240 Ibs.) ..cecrerevee -53 00 @i4 
Lister Bros. Standard Superphos- 
phate of !.ime 87 00 @40 00 
Lister Bros. Am. Dissolved Bone.82 00 (35 00 


Bone Flour .. ..... 86 00 (439 00 
ae a} 34 00 36 50 
“ Ground Bone.......31 00 @33 50 
“ Crescent Bone...... 27 50 (30 00 
Homestead Superphosphate 
(\ ichigan Carbon Works) 40 00 
Homestead Tobacco Grower 
(Michigan Carton Works) 60 00 
Banner Raw Bone Flour 
(Michigan Carbon Works) 45 00 
Matfield Fertilizers (in lots. less 
than CarrlOad..cccccccccscscoce 45 00 
Matfield Fe senate Gone teee ners 40 00 
Soluble Pacific Guano.. 45 00 
Bone, ground fine, verage Soeeet "28 00 @30 00 
© dissolved, high grade...... Y 00 @2 00 
German Potash Salts, Kainit..... 850 @9 00 
Plaster, per ton (2,000 Ibs. )...... 7 7 (m8 0 
Muriate of Potash (60 p. c.), per 
i died) Couceunsntneneee 175 @1 &7 
Sulphate of Ammonia, aed 1001bs. 3 75 @ 4 06 
Dried Blood, per unit. — @2 3% 
Chas. H North & Co., "Animal 
Dust Fertilizer............. 85 00 
Baugh’s Raw Bone sapere: - 
phate. per 2,000 Ibs......... 85 00 
Bauch’ s Twenty-five Dollar Phos- 
phate, per 2,000 Ib:......00. 25 00 
Bauch’s Warranted Pure Bone 
Meal, per 2,000 Ibs.......... 35 00 
Bent’ s Export Bone, per 2,000 
Se a eeanesebeneeeetooooess 31 0033 00 
oie City Phosphate......... 25 CO@S8 00 
Allen’s Phosphate.......0...... 8) UO@BS8 00 
Soluble Marine Guano......... 45 00@48 00 


A | 
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Insurance, 


AGAIN. 


PaILaADELPat, Pa., 9 mo., 16 day, 1880. 
Epiror or Tae INDEPENDENT: 

READING your very interesting article, in 
this week’s issue, on the past dividend his- 
tory of the Mutual Life, I notiee that you 
speak, in passing, of that one fortunate cir- 
cumstance in the past history of that com- 
pany from which it gained the great im- 
petus which really made it the enormous 
corporation it is to-day. I allude to the 
sudden profits it made, at the outbreak of 
the Civil War, from lapsed policies in the 
South. 

As the great importance of this fact in the 
history of this company is not fully known 
to the present gencration of insurance men, 
allow me to call your readers’ attention to 
this branch of the subject, if you do not in- 
tend to speak of it in one of your articles. 

To premise, allow me to state that, prior 
to 1862, whatever dividends the Mutual 
Life declared or paid were all declared and 
paid us reversionary additions to the policies 
receiving them—d. é., not to be paid until the 
policy matured as a death or endowment 
claim, and totally and entirely forfeitable 
in event of the policy becoming forfeited 
by non-payment of any premium due. At 
that time their policies had no non-forfeit- 
able or paid-up value in event of non-pay- 
ment of premium. As I stated, prior to 
1862, they paid no dividends in cash—. ¢., 
applied to reduction of premium. In fact, 
Ihave among my old papers a circular of 
that company, issued in 1859 or 1860, in 
which they state, in their usual ex cathedra 
style, ‘‘ that no life insurance company can 
pay their dividends in cash, in reduction of 
and keep solvent 
twenty years.” 

Thus, when the war “ broke out,” in 1860, 
the great bulk of the surplus which that 
company had in the years prior to then 
divided up, as they called it, in reversion- 
ary dividends was still in the Company's 
hands, included and invested among their 
other assets, and waiting for those policy- 
holders entitled to their share of it to die, 
when their share would be paid, ‘in ad- 
dition” to their policies, to thelr heirs. 

Prior to the war they did a very large 
business in the Southern States, being a 
favorite company in that section. 

This was their situation when the Civil 
War opened in all its fury, and stopped 
finally all commercial communication be- 
tween North and South. Of course, this 
forced all their Southern policyholders to 
lapse and forfeit absolutely all their policies, 
together with their reversionary dividend 
additions. Now, how much did the Com- 
pany make in cash thereby? 

Of course, they never issued any circular, 
telling how much it was; but we can form 
some idea from their official reports to the 
New York State Insurance Department, and 
I will now quote from the reports of that 
department for the years 1860, 1861, and 
1862. 

The Mutual Life report Jan. 1st, 1860: 
Total number policies in force....... ... 11,851 
Insuring, with dividend additions...... $35,280,420 81 
On Jan. Ist, 1861 they report that they had: 
Total number policies lapsed in year 





premiums, more than 


Peicsabatconcesesdkeiueaccsusccsvenceces 942 
Insuring, with div ide nd additions....... $2,981,987 00 
On Jan, Ist, 1862, they report: 

Total number policies lapsed in year 

BOBL. ... .ccvccecccccccscccqcesoscvescccccce 1,719 

Insuring, with dividend additions....... $5,789,999 00 


Thus in those two years of 1860 and 1861 
they had: 

Sian cnccncccncdsndssicincces 
Insuring, with dividend additions $8,771,986 00 

As they had only 11,851 policies in force 
Jan. ist, 1860, they had nearly one-quarter 
of them forfeited in those two years, 
thereby canceling nearly one-quarter of 
their liabilities, and changing nearly one- 
quarter of their assets from reserve funds 
into surplus. 

January Ist, 1861, they report their total 
assets as $7,237,989.12. In a mutual com- 
pany the assets belong to the policyholders, 
and as by the outbreak of the war nearly 
one-quarter of their members had had to 
forfeit all their interests in it, it left their 
share to divide as an immense dividend 
among the remaining three-quarters. One- 
quarter of $7,237,989.12 is $1,809,497.28, 
which latter sum is as near gn accurate 


2,661 
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estimate as we outsiders can make of what 
the Mutual Life made out of her lapsed 
Southern policies. 

This immense windfall for a company 
of the small size that company was then 
enabled the shrewd managers of that com- 
pany to change their dividend policy, and 
to declare, asthey did in 1862, an enorm- 
ous dividend, which, for the first time 
in their history, they allowed their members 
to take either in cash to apply on their 
premiums or in reversionary additions to 
their policies. 

It also gave the Company plenty of 
money to push their agency business with 
and to freely advertise their abnormal divi- 
dend of 1862; and it was upon this found- 
ation they built up their present immense 
business. In all the dividend literature is- 
sued since that year by the managers of the 
Mutual Life, your readers will notice that 
they include results upon policies which had 
a share of this big 1862 war dividend; and, 
in their statements of their past experience 
in making and paying dividends, as recent- 
ly, in their effort to prove therefrom that 
they could with safety reduce their rates, 
they always include and commence their 
estimates by including this Southern wind- 
fall dividend, as its heavy percentage helps 
so much in averaging up their so very much 
smaller percentage dividends since. 

As the mismanagers of the Mutual Life 
claim that their past dividend experience is 
a safe guide and a sure guaranty as to the 
future—in fine, that what has been will be 
—and that, arguing upon these premises, 
they are safe in reducing their rates; and 
as now the great bulk of their members live 
in the Northern and Western States, it 
surely would only be logical to reason that 
Messrs. Winston and McCurdy are so dis- 
loyal as to hope and expect a rebellion in 
the near future of all of the states outside 
of New York, as only thus can they obtain 
such a wholesale lapsing of old policies as 
to give them another enormous windfall 
dividend or profit, with which to average 
up their future profits. 

The absurdity of the idea only proves the 
fallacy of their premises. 

Yours, respectfully, 


QUAKER. 


A CENTENNIAL AFFAIR. 


THERE is an assessment life insurance 
company in Iowa which calls itself ‘‘ The 
Centennial” Not centennial because it is 100 
years old, for it has just ended its fourth 
year; not because it makes assessments only 
once in 100 years, for it passed its hat 
around twenty-two times last year to collect 
assessments and forty times in the year 
before; not because it represents a system 
that has been tested by the experience of 
100 years, for its system of life insurance is 
costly and delusive; not because it is to last 
100 years, for the gangrene of expense has 
already begun to eat deep into it. The 
only claim that an assessment co-operative 
company can have upon such a name is 
that it represents the mental condition of a 
certain class of people at the first centen- 
nial period of the nation—people who be- 
lieve that life insurance is one of the abso- 
lute necessities of life; but yet, from a per- 
versity characteristic of some developments 
of human nature, will attempt to satisfy 
their beliefs by trying to get along with a 
worthless imitation of the thing which they 
actually need. 

This ‘‘ Centennial Mutual Life Associa- 
tion” is probably one of the best co-oper- 
ative assessment insurance companies in 
the country, and is advertised in connec- 
tion with the names of some of the best 
citizens of Burlington, Iowa. To utilize 
the best citizens as figureheads is the usual 
way of placing a co-operative company 
upon the market. The unknown adven- 
turers who do the work behind the official 
screens of these companics could never, on 


j their own demerits, succeed in winning the 


confidence of a gullable public. This re- 
spectable part of the business is generally 
done by the best citizens, who are uncon- 
sciously employed in beating the bush, 
while the insiders are quietly catching the 
birds. 

They have had a large catch during the 
three and a half years of the Centennial’s 
business. The story of the success is told 
in the ‘‘ Reports” of the Insurance Commis- 
sioner of the State of Iowa, the last of 





which gives three pages to the Association’s 
statement, dated December 31st, 1879. This 
success is a strong condemnation of the 
business, being entirely in favor of the 
managers, who in the three and a half years 
took from the treasury $252,266 for ‘‘ ex- 
penses.” During this period the number 
of deaths was ninety and the amount of 
death losses, assessed and paid, was $220,- 
818; arecord which shows that whenever the 
Association paid eighty-seven dollars and 
sixty-seven cents to a beneficiary it paid one 
huodred dollars to the expense account! 
Which means that an insurance of $87.60 
in this co-operative assessment association 
costs $100. This must be considered as a 
very expensive business for the members 
who furnish the money, and to whom, in 
return, nothing ts guaranteed; for the 
official report says: 

“The Association, being a mutual protect- 
ive association, does not uarantee any 
specified amount in their policies.’ 

That is to say, The Centennial Mutual 
Life Association of Iowa, although a mutu- 
al protective association, organized to insure 
the lives of its members, does not guarantee 
protection to anybody, except in the shape 
of commissions to agents and salaries to 
officers. This is the usual result of such 
business. 

At the Annual Convention of Insurance 
Commissioners, recently held at Chicago, 
the Hon. A. R. McGill, Insurance Commis- 
sioner of Minnesota, being president of the 
Convention, said, in speaking of assessment 
co-operative associations: 

‘‘Minnesota is overrun with them. We 
have them from Wisconsin, and Iowa, and 
Illinois, and Michigan, and Ohio, and Penn- 

) egy and most everywhere else! Now, 

do not intend to say that co-operative life 
insurance is wholly bad—indeed, in A. 
benevolent features, I think it a on 
thing; but the bad predominates so largely 
as to almost conceal entirely whatever of 
good there is init. From an official stand- 
point, it makes but little difference to me 
upon what plan a life insurance company 
does business, providing it maintains a 
proper financial standing. But most of 
these societies are entirely destitute of 
means. Without capital; without any pro- 
vision for meeting death-losses, save by im- 
mediate assessment; without, in fact, any 
elements of stability and permanence, "they 
must, in the very nature of things, go to 
pieces, sooner or later. I do not hesitate to 
say that such societies are an evil; that it is 
against public policy to permit them to do 
business as they are now doing it; and that, 
therefore, they should be suppressed by 
legislative enactment. Life insurance bu 
ness should be conducted upon sound busi- 
ness principles.” 





FIRES IN PARIS DURING THE 
YEAR 1879. 


Tue following are the most salient re- 
sults of these statistics. The total number 
of fires, small and serious, which have 
taken place in 1879 is 3,389. Of this num- 
ber are counted 2,340 fires from the chim- 
ney. As usual, it is in winter that the 
maximum number is reached. Thus the 
months of January and December count 
respectively 554 and 690 fires, of which 
435 and 410 are chimney-fires. It is in De- 
cember the most numerous serious fires 
are found. They number 272 and the losses 
amount to 1,382,548 francs. The month of 
October comes next, and we find for 73 fire- 
alarms a loss of 1,009,125 francs, whilst the 
107 fires of November show only a loss of 
175,403 francs. For the last figures there 
is no longer question of chimney-fires. The 
firemen were summoned 3,146 times, doing 
without them in 243 cases. As to the 
causes, they are divided as follows: acci- 


dental, 10; imprudence or negligence, 
2,922; mo'evolence, 3; fault of constrne- 








a Policies yok mens codes 1859 to 1880, 336,277. 
CASH CAPITAL, $200, 000. 


es bm tf = and ail other Mability, - . e 
Sooo regards Policy-Helders, — - ° ° 


A 


tion, 244; unknown, 210. The total amount 
of losses for the year 1879 is 5,485,524 
francs. They were covered by insurance 
in 967 cases, whilst in 82 others there was 
no insurance. The total number of fires, 
aside from chimney-fires, was 1,649.—Er- 
change. 








OCCUPATIONS AND MORTALITY. 


ACCORDING to the statistics of mortality 
in Massachusetts, covering a period of more 
than thirty years past, the average duration 
of life of various occupations appears to be 
as follows: gentlemen of leisure, 68 years; 
formers, 66; judges, 64; lighthouse keepers, 
63; female nurses, 62; basket-makers, 61; 
pilots, 60; sextons, ship-carpenters, bank- 
ers, and clergymen, 59; professors of col- 
leges, 57; lawyers, 56; physicians, 55; 
clock and watchmakers, sheriffs and police- 
men, 53; wharfingers and butchers, 51; edi- 
tors of political papers, 47; pedlers, 46; 
artists, 44; dressmakers, 43; druggists and 
dentists, 42; musicians and music-teachers, 
41; saloon-keepers, tobacconists, printers, 
railroad agents and conductors, 40; millin- 
ers, factory-girls, and domestics, 39; glass- 
blowers and powder-mill operatives, 38; 
clerks and book-keepers, 36; plumbers and 
carvers. 35.—Hxrchange. 











Ir is now pretty generally under- 
stood among insurance circles in New York 
that the La Caisse Generale is to reinsure 
its American risks and retire from business 
in this country, and that Mr. Fleury’s re- 


turn here is for the purpose of accomplish- 
ing that result.— Weekly Underwriter. 











INSURANCE. 


Mutual Benefit 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


NEWARK, N. J. 
INCORPORATED 1845. PURELY MUTUAL. 
LEWIS C. GROVER, President. 


JAMES B. PEARSON, Vice-Pres’t. 
Epwarp L. Doseins, Sec’y. THEO. MACKNET, Treas. 








Assets, Jan. 1st, 1880 (par values)....... $33,804,261 13 
Liabilities (Mass. Standard)............ $1,445,746 08 
Saas, ~~ af nee of 1880..... “$2 355,515 10 
us on New York Standard x 
Market Value of Assets......... ; soepeting $6,012,528 64 
DIRECTORS. 
Lewis C. Grover, Henry McFarlan, J. B. Pearson, 
Joseph A. Halsey, B. C. Miller, E. A. Strong, 


Amzi Dodd, 0. L. Baldwin, Theo. Macknet, 
F.T. Frelinghuysen, William Clark, Edw. H.Wright. 
L. SPENCER GOBLE, State Agent, 
Southern New York and Northern New Jersey, 


No. 137 Broadway, New York. 


Provident Life and Trust Company 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 








Assets, 12th mo., 3ist, 1879........... $41,767,902 53 
LiaDilities...........scecccsccccscceeees 3,696,481 35 35 
WCORB. .. ccccccccccccccccccesccces $1, 071,421 18 is 


SAFETY, LIBERALITY, ACCOMMODATION TO 
POLICYHOLDERS, INTELLIGIBLE, UN- 
TECHNICAL FORM OF POLICY. 


1829. ! 1880. 
FRANKLIN FIRE 
Insurance Comp ¢ of Philadelphia. 


-+-8400,000 00 
1,543,905 83 

50,175 13 
963,546 56 





Charter Perpetual. 






Reserv 
npaid Loeses and Dividends 
Surplus 


Total Realized Assets (Jan 1, 1880)...$3,262,627 46 


EZRA T. CRESSON, ALFRED G. BAKER, 
Secr President. 








For New Terms for 
1880 see page 26. 


~ 2ist ANNUAL STATEMENT, JANUARY 1, 1880. 


American Insurance Co., 


Organized A. D. 1889. CHICAGO, ILL. 


Policies issued upon the Stock or Installment Plan. 
Vale Sores, — Bateonca Farm Property, Charches and School Houses. No 


Insurance confined te Dwelling Houses, 


¥ situated in Chicago or any large city. Num! 


Ia force, 114,880. 


$850,074 9 
_ 351,181 28 


Cash Surplus as Regards ‘Btockholders, - ‘$298,948 70 
Installment Notes on hand Jan. 1, 1880, $1, $19,170.58. Lesses paid from 
1874 te 1880, $1,678,844.158. 


Orascacms. 
Hox. # N. HIBBARD. CHAS. L. CURRIER, 


Hee M.A. HD How. J. M. BAILBY. LOYAL L. M 
Wn OVINGTON. BBC NICHOLAS KRANSZ. 
gph edhe og 
Z. CUL' President. Hon. H. N. . Vice President, 
L Mok HOUNE Treas 
SS Waar: Genera ket 
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OFFICE OF THE THE 


EQUITABLE 


Life Assurance Society, 120 
Broadway, New York. 





LIFE INSURANCE PROFITS 
DEMONSTRATED BY ACTUAL 
SETTLEMENTS MADE IN 1880. 


POLICIES CARRIED TEN 
YEARS, WITH "THE RETURN 
OF ALL PREMIUMS PAID 
AND INTEREST THEREON. 


LARGER PROFITS ARE;PAID 
TONTINE POLICYHOLDERS 
THAN ARE NOW DECLARED 
BY ANY OTHER COMPANY. 


MANY POLICIES WILL BE 
PAID IN 1880, SHOWING CASH 
RETURNS OF FROM 100 TO 
120 PER CENT. OF THE PRE- 
MIUMS PAID. 


t#” EVERY POLICY IS IN- 
CONTESTABLE AFTER 
THREE YEARS FROM ITS 
DATE. 


EQUITABLE 


Life Assurance Society, 120 
Broadway, New York. 


UNITED STATES 


Life Insurance Company, 


Nes. 261, 262, 263, aud 264 Breadway 
cor. Warren Street. 


INCORPORATED 1850. 
CASH ASSETS, 


$4,874,947.01. 


‘eatures of this Com are ABSO- 
LUre Rs. POE feea et AG and 
All Forms of Ldfe and Pndowment Policies Isewed. 


~ JAMES UELL, President. 
Cc. P. FRALEIGH, Searctosy. z pen m 


1850. THIRTIETH YEAR. 1880. 


MANHATTAN LIFE 











gecete San. tot, BBBD. ......cccccccccccccces 0,049 
Garpins over po £ ait Uatiities occ sececcoscccce “ 388 oo 
oun urance in force............ 88,838, 
dirhuat of mcranan a gis a _ 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


Non-participating patieten | issued (at low rates) giv- 
1 
ing a 5 oot of insurance and buying 
OF NEW YORK. 
ts Wanted. HENRY STOKES, Presiden’ 
of We Vice-Pres. J. L. Hazser, Seo 
EEK oronsa | Aut eos 





1825. 1880, 


THE PENNSYLVANIA 
FIRE INSURANCE (0., 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


Ce GR vena icdietacces 00,000 
cieeneanes and all Lia- aentne = 
__, ROE sosees 804,038 88 
Surplus...... ecccccccccece 807,073 23 
@2,011,112 14 
N DEVEREAU X, President. 


WM. G. CROWELL. THOMSON. Ase’t Bec. 
MASSACHUSETTS 


Non-Forfeiture Law. 





Insurance paid in many cases to the families 
Gon on ee years after they had ae 
their policies to lapse. Those persons who have taken 
policies with other r companies, and, by failure to pay 
premiums when due Lt yy +45 
business pace bese, — = Uren 
ADVANTAGES offered by thls Company. 


THE MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE CO., 





ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


New Yor, January 24th, 1880. 


The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Com- 
iy, submit Statement of its 

affairs on the pigs 4 , 1879. 

Premiums received Marine Risks 
from lst January, It 1s7¥, to Sist De- 


commer, 10T' aeeeiaihdbaanatndnael <a isk $5,090,006 58 

January, 1579...... ae eencacssunenneees 1,671,981 91 
Total Amount of Marine Premiums...... $5,371,048 49 
No Policies ha 

—— ve been issued upon Life 


nek nor Spee Fire disconnected 


Premiums marked off from 1 paneer, 
187), to 31st December, 187". 


Losses paid during the same period... 
Returns of Premiums and Expenses. $8 .0,:36 77 
The *ompany has the following Assets, —— 
United peatee and State “ New York 





Stocks, City, Bank, ond o er Stocks.. $8,875,558 00 
Real I ketate <a Cinins op aera — 
Premiuth Notes and Bills Receivable... 1,s2xe00 $4 
PMP 5 <ccnsesns<ccscenes exectvecse 231,455 16 

Total Amount of Assets....... severe $12,487,789 61 
Six per Cent. in on the certificate 





Fifty per Cent. of the outstanding certificates of the 
issue of 1876 will be redeemed and paid to the holders 
thereof, or their legal representatives,on and after 
Tuesday, the third of February next, from which date 
interest on the £0 red ble will cease. 
The certificates to be produced at the time of payment 
and canceled to the extent paid. 

A dividend of Forty per Cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the company for the year ending 
Slst December, 187), for which certificates will be 
issued on and after Tuesday, the fourth of May next. 

By order of the Board, 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 





























TRUSTEES. 
J. D. JO HORACE GRAY. 
DENNIS, EDMUND IRLIES, 
W.H. H. MOORE, JOHN ELLIOTT, 
ALEXANDER V 
CHARLES H RUSSELL, ROBT. B MINTURN 
DAVID LANE. EO Ww. i ” 
NW. BURNHAM, ROBERT L. STUART, 
EDWIN D. MORGAN, AMES G. DE FOREST, 
STURGIS FREDERICK CHAUNCEY, 




















BENJAMIN H. eT FIELD, WILLIA BRYCE _ 
JOSIAH O. LOW, vey 


WILLIAM E. DODGE, PETER V. KING. 
ROYAL THOMAS B CoBbINGTON, 
THOMAS F. YOUNGS, HORACE K. THURBER, 
C. A. HAND. A. A. RAVEN, 
JOHN b. HEWLETT, WILLIAM DEGKOOT, 
ILLIAM H. WEB. HENRY Cord Iss, 

CHARLES P. BURDETT, JOHN L. 

J. D. JONES, aa 

CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 


W. H. H. MOORE, 24 Vice-President. 
a. A. RAVEN, 84 Vice-President. 


CONTINENTAL 








(FIRE) 
Insurance Company. 
This Comp ducts tts busi under the New 
” York Safety Fund Law. 
Offices 100 Broadway, New York; 
Continental Cor. Courtand Montague Streets 
Buildings, 1 and 106 Broadway, Brooklyn. 


Reserve for Reinsurance ot 


Outstanding Risks..... - 1,132,518 32 
Reserve, representing all 

claims and undivided profits..... 240.351 16 
Cash Capital................... «eos 1,000,000 00 
Unalloted Surplus (reserved for 

Comtingencies). .....600002000s00, woce 65.000 00 
Riise cectecccccssconsens 1,040,319 28 


Gross Assets, January, 1880..83,478,188 76 
ty me AS FOLLOWS: 


Hee eee ee eeeeeseneressesesessese 


Pons. 88 
"Gone on sis ed and Bo. 
worth $307 ——= 285,225 00 
(on 
678,600 00 
NEN cccodiaiantnascaehenseecan 677,500 00 


Premiums due—unpaid and in course of 
inctccchussiasmmanaioguadbesoors 


GEORGE T. HOPE, President. 


H, H. LAMPORT, Vice-President. 
B. 0. TOWNSEND, CxE08 sgn Secretary. 
JOHN K. a! General Agi at nt. ve 
¥. C. MOORE, ‘Agency 3 Manager. . 
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President. 
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Secretary. 
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NEW YORK LIFE 


Insurance Company. 


OLD, PROSPEROUS; SAFE, 
LARCE, STRONC, PURELY MUTUAL. 


THIRTY-FIVE YEARS’ BUSINESS EXPERIENCE. 


Assets, - - - - - $89,000,000 
Surplus, - - - - - 7,600,000 


45,000 POLICIES IN FORCE. 
$127,000,000 INSURANCE IN FORCE. 


TEN FACTS. 
1, A Large and Strong Company. 


The NEW YORK LIFE has AGE and the STABILITY which age and success brirgs. 
It has been in operation over thirty-five years, and at the beginning of 1880 had over 45,000 
policies in force, covering over $127,000,000 in insurance. For the security of these poiicies 
the Company held nearly thirty-nine million dollars, being $124.66 for every $100 of Liabilities 
by the State Standard. 


2. A Purely Mutual Company. 


The NEW YORK LIFE is one of the few purely mutual life companies in this country, a 
company owned and managed by the policyholders themselves, in their own interests, with no 
stockholders to share the profits or interfere in the management, to the prejudice of the insured. 
It affords insurance at current cost with absolute security. 


3. A Liberal and Progressive Company. 


The NEW YORK LIFE in 1860 originated and introduced the non-Sorfeiture sysiem of policies, 
since adopted, in part or in some form, by every life company. It anticipated the New York 
State Law onthe subject, in time by over nineteen years, and in liberality to the insured by giv- 
ing more than the law requires. 

4. A Rapidly Growing Company. 

The last ten years include the six years of depression that followed the panic of 1878; yet 
during these ten years the increase in the Company’s assets has been nearly three-fold, and the 
increase in surplus and interest receipts over three-fold. During this time the annual disburse- 
menté to policyholders have risen from $2,588,303 to $4,818,490, and have aggregated the incon- 


ceivable sum of forty million dollars ($40,301,252). Its interest receipts alone have been upward 
of fiteen millions and have more than paid its death-losses. 


5. A Solid and Vigorous Company. 

. The NEW YORK LIFE has held its business, in spite of the ‘‘ hard times,” better than 
any other prominent company. The falling off among these, from the highest point reached 
since the panic of 1878, has been nearly twenty per cent. on an average, both of income and in- 
surance in force; while in the NEW YORK LIFE the falling off has been only about two per 
cent. of income and less than one-half of one per cent. of insurance in force. 


6. A Wide-Awake Company. 


The NEW YORK LIFE has issued over 140,000 policies, insuring over $420,000,000. It has 
received over $85,000,000 in premiums and nearly $20,000,000 in interest and rents. It has paid 
over $20,000,000 in death-claims, and returned over $81,000,000 to living policyholders. The 
amount of ils present assets, plus its payments to policyholders and their families, exceeds the sum re- 
ceived from them by nearly six million dollars. 


7. A Well-Managed Company. 


Its management was never more vigorous, skillful, and prudent than at present. Its report 
for the year ending January 1st, 1880, shows almost unparalleled prosperity—a large increase 
in assets ; a large increase in surplus; a large increase in premium receipts; a large increase in 
interest receipts ; a large increase in policies and insurance, issued and in force; and a decreass 
in death-losses, resulting from a careful selection of lives and consequent low mortality rate. 


8. A Company with A No. 1 Securities. 


The securities of the NEW YORK LIFE are of the very highest order, the interest on which 
is collected when due. The entire amount of its uncollected interest, including the amount ac- 
crued or earned but not yet due, upon its investments January Ist, 1880, was but $317,989.11. 
This was only about eight-tenths of one per cent. of the Company’s entire assets, being the lowest 
ratio of any prominent company and in notable contrast with some. At the date above given its 
bonds and stocks were worth nearly a million dollars more than cost. 


9. A Prudent Company. 


In estimating ite liabilities, the Company employs the severest standard used in this coun- 
try. Security being the sine qua non in life insurance, the New York Lire calculates its 
reserve fund on the supposition that it will be able to realize in future but four per cent. 
interest, and thus keeps this furd over four million dollars larger than is required by the law 
by which its solvency is tested. Hence, no unusual losses, no sudden depression in the prices 
of securities, no panic, no hard times, nor all of these combined can so reduce its surplus as 
seriously to embarrass the Company. 


10. A Good Company to Insure in. 


The policies of the New York Lire are notable for their freedom from vexatious restric- 
tions; the customs of the Company with respect to payment of premiums, etc., are plainly 
stated, and efforts are made to encourage and to enable every honest policyholder to keep up 
his policy; in the settlement of claims by death the greatest liberality consistent with justice 
is ever shown, as the grateful acknowledgements of hundreds of beneficiaries abundantly 
testify. By its liberal construction of the policy contract in cases that might have been resist- 
ed on technical grounds it has gained the reputation of being 


‘““4 Non-Contesting Company.” 


> 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, President. 


WILLIAM H. BEERS, Vice-President, 
THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier. P. O')DELL, Sup’t of Agencies 
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THE INDEPENDENT 


FOR 1880. 


At no period since the great panic 
of 1873 have the prospects of Tue In- 
DEPENDENT been so promising, or its 
subscription-list increased so rapidly, or 
its cash receipts for subscriptions and ad- 
vertising been so large as during the past 
year. With these facts before us, we have 
determined that no stop shall be made in 
our onward movement, and we therefore 
nvite publicattention toour NEW TERMS 
FOR 1880, as follows ~ 





One subscription one year, inadvance $3.00 
One subscription two years, in ad- 

PENG a ccvccccnccocnscesesceséccees 5.00 
One subscription with one NEw eub- 

scriber, both in advaece, in one re 

TRICEAMOO. cc cccccccscccccccces 5.00 
One subscription with two NEW sub 

scribers, all three in advance, in one 

PONG oct cccecgsscqecesecceecs 7.00 
Une subscription with three NEw sub 

scribers, all four in advance, in one 

remittance. 8.50 
One subscription with four NEW ‘sub 

scribers, all five in advance, in one 

ee 10.00 


Any number over five at the same rate, inva- 
rlably with one remittance. 


On this liberal. basis we expect a contin- 


ued rush of new subscriptions from every 
section of the country and through the en- 
tire year. 

We ask every old subscriber, on renew- 


ing his subscription, to invite at least one 
person to join him in ordering the paper. 
In almost every city, town, or village it 
would be a very easy matter, we think, for 
any one to secure four new names—making, 
with his own, five in all—in order to get 
our lowest club rates—viz., $2.00 per an- 
num. If all will make this simple effort, 
our subscription-list will be immensely in- 
creased during the present year. 

We should be very glad to have some 
friend in every locality start a movement 
at once to secure a large club of new 
subscribers on the very liberal terms now 
offered. A few hours’ trial only would 
produce, we think, very large results 


PRESENT WRITERS AND CONTRIBUTORS FOR 
‘Tue INDEPENDENT. 

JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER, 

Secretary CARL SCHURZ, 

Pres. T. D. WOOLSEY, D.D., LL.v., 

Pres. NOAH PORTER, D.D., LL.D., 

Pres. 8. C. BARTLETT, D.D., LL.D., 

Prof. GEORGE P. FISHER, D.D. 

ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS, 

RK. 8 STORRS, D.D., LL.D., 

Bishop A. C. COXE, D.D., LL.D., 

Prof. A. P. PEABODY, D.D., LL.D. 

LOUISE CHANDLER MOULTON, 

Rev. WASHINGTON GLADDEN, 

Professor F. A. MARCH, LL. D., 

JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE, D.D., 

Prof. TIMOTHY DWIGHT. D.D., 

J. HAMMOND TRUMBULL. LL.D., 

THOS. DUNN ENGLISH, M_D., LL.D. 

Prof. L. H. ATWATER, D.D., LL.D., 

Prof. JOHN T. DUFFIELD, D.D., 

Chan. HOWARD CROSBY, D.D., 

Hon, JAMES A. GARFIELD, M.C., 

REBECCA HARDING DAVIS, 

Pres. GEORGE WASHBURN, D.D., 

Prof. SIMON NEWOCOMB, LL.D., 

A. & PACKARD, Jn, MD., 

EDWARD EVERETT HALE, 

Rev. GEORGE F. PENTECOST, 

Prof. JOHN TROWBRIDGE, 

WILLIAM M. TAYLOR, D.D., 

Hon. J. L. M. CURRY, D.D., 

MARGARET J. PRESTON, 
T. L. CUYLER, D.D., MARY CLEMMER, 
Pres. W. W. PATTON, HENRY JAMES, Jr., 
R. H. STODDARD, Rev. S. W. DUFEIELD, 
F. B, SANBORN, SARAH O. JEWETT, 
R. W. DALE, D.D., Mrs. LAURA SANDFORD, 
THOMAS MEEHAN, Mrs. C. H. DALL, 
prof. C. A. YOUNG, HORACE E. SCUDDER, 
Rev. JOSEPH COOK, JOAQUIN MILLER, 
LOUISA M. ALCOTT, Prof. C. M. MEAD, 
“GAIL HAMILTON,” Cc, P. CRANCH, 
Rev. DAVID SWING, J. BOYLE O'REILLY, 
Rev. WM. M. BAKER, Mrs. 8. M. B. PLATT, 
PHILIP SCHAFF,D.D., RACHEL POMEROY, 
C.8. ROBINSON, D.D., Prof. W. G. SUMNER, 
T. W. HIGGINSON, ALFRED B. STREET, 
“HH. EL.” JAMES GRANT WILSON, 
JEAN INGELOW, Rev. THOS. K. BEECHER, 
Pres. J. F. HURST, D.D., Prof. W. C. WILKINSON, 
JAMES J. JARVES, GEO. DUFFIELD, D.D., 
“SUSAN COOLIDGE,” Prof. A. H. SAYCE, 
B. P. SHILLABER, Prof. E. D. MORRIS, D.D., 
ROSE TERRY COOK, Kev. DAVID MACRAE, 
RAY PALMER, D.D., FRANCES E. WILLARD, 
Hon. NEAL DOW, J.M. BUCKLEY, D.D 
J. J. PIATT, Prof. ASA GR4Y, LL.D. 
J. T. TROWBRIDGE, Prof. JOHN A. PAINE, 
CELIA THAXTER, DANTEL CURRY, D.D., 
JANE G. SWISSHELM, Rey. NEWMAN HALL, 
BRET HARTE, SIDNEY LANIER, 
A. BRONSON ALOOTT, H. W. BELLOWS, D.D., 
Pres. JOHN BASCOM, Prof. NORMAN FOX, 


©. N, SIMS, D.D., G. RB. CROOKS, D. D.. 
PAUL BH. HAYNE, Pres. JAMES F. TUTTLE, 
HIRAM RICH, Prof. C. H. TOY, BD.. 
BLL« FARNAM, Mrs. Gov. LEW WALLACE. 
Pret. 2.D. BAKA, 14.— 7.0, SUMMERS, D.D.,LL.D 
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The Independent. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, 


52 Numbers, tm advance (postage free)........83.00 
26 e (6 mos.). inadvance( postage free) 1.50 


13 » (8mos.), a - 7% 
4 - (imonth),, “ ad 236 
2 -” Qweeks), “ a 206 
1 Number (iweek), “* bad 10 
52 Numbers, after 3 morths, “ 3.50 
52 “ after 6 months, 400 


2” Remittances must be made tn Money Orders, 
Bank Checks, or Drafts, if possible. When neither of 
these can be procured, send the money in a KEGIS- 
TERED LeTTzeR. The present registration system is 
virtually an absolute protection against losses by 
mail, and all Postmasters are obliged to register 
letters whenever requested to do so. 

PAPERS are forwarded until an explicit order is 
received by the Publisher for their discontinuance 
and ust fed of all arrearages is made, as re- 
quired by 

No names entered on the subscription books with- 
one the ne money = in advance 

S are particularly requested to note 
mt. capbelien of their swbecriptions, and to torward 
what is due for the yoy year, with or without 
ple ReCkLP ay oO - 5 ‘ 

oO e risa suMcient rece 
of the FI subscri on Recel for money 
remitted to RENEW subscriptions are indicated b 
the change in the date of expiration on the ilitle vel 
low th o the paper: which change is 
made citer the first or secon ek efter th: mone 
is recet But when a postage stanp is seoetves 
the receipt will be ay tary 

Mesers SAMPSON & CO., No. 188 Fieet 
are our Agents in London to receive subscriptions 
and advertisements. 

dress THE INDEPENDENT, 


P.-0. Bex 2787, 251 Broadway, N. Y. City. 


NEWSPAPER DECISIONS. 

|}. Any person who takes & pupei reguiariy from the 

fice whether directed. to hws name or another's 
or whether he uae subscribed or not—is respunsible 
for the peymen 

If == gotese ne - discontinued, he 
must pay ail publisher may con- 
tinue to send it until ayment is! wade. and collect the 
whole amount, whether the paper is taken from the 
office or not 

4. The courts have decided that refusing to whe 

Dewspapers and periodicals from the pos 
removirg and lesving th.m wncalied for, is prima 
facie evidence of intentiona! fraud 


RATES OF ADVERTISING. 


PER AGATE LINE. EACH INSERTION. 
dit lines to the inch, 2@@ lines tw the column.) 
Drdinary Advertisements. Business Nottoe 


It 
s (mes (one montb.. 


4 times (one month). . .ive. 
36 “ (three months)}iise. {three mouthajm. 
2% " (six De. 4 bs 75e. 
a “ (twelve “* .b0e.'52 (twelve “ 3.660. 
aie Lng LUSTRATED ASVERSIENED NTS. 
‘4 times (one ‘month).. be csceeese 
13 ** (three month: 
6 (8 . 





* Cow ..80e. 
PUBLISHER’s Hortons... -ONE DOLLAR PER AGATE 
LINE, BACH TIM 
FINANCIAL NorTicss....Two DoLLARs PER AGATE 


N 
Rriieious NorTroes........... Firry Cen? A LINE. 


MARRIAGES AND DEATHS. not ex ~~g four 
lines, $!. that, Tw SusuteGve Centsa 
Payments for advertising must be made in sdvanes. 


Address all letters to 
THE (INDEPENDENT, 
P.-O. Bex 2787, 251 Broadway, N. Y. City. 


ee 


THE INDEPENDENT. 
CLUBBING ARRANGEMENTS. 


isse, 


Persons desiring to order other periodicals 
will find it to their advantage to send their 
subscriptions through this office. Any of the 
following publications will be supplied, in con- 
nection with THE INDEPENDENT, on receipt of 
the sum named in addition to the regular sub- 
scription price of THs INDEPENDENT—Yviz., 
$3.00 per annum. 

These periodicals will be sent from the offices 
of the respective publishers, without premiums, 
postage paid. 





Reg. Price. 
Agricalturiat. .,...cccccceesscoee $12 $150 
Appleton’s Journal (Monthly).... 270 800 
Atlantic Monthbly................ 3 50 4W 
Demorest’s Magazine............ 2 50 8 00 
Frank Leslie’s Illustrated Weekly. 350 400 
Frank Leslie’s Ladies’ Journal.... 350 400 
Frank Leslie’s Sunday Magazine.. 260 8 00 
Godey’s Lady’s Book............. 175 . 200 
Harper’s Magazine............... 8 50 400 
“ Werkly....... ercccccece 350 400 
a Bazar..... . 850 400 
“ Young People ( Weekly). 1 35 13 
TS epee 1 7% Q 
Lippincott’s Magazine............ 350 400 
Lippincott’s Sunday Magazine... 240 9% 75 
Littell’s Living Age.............. 7 vo $ 00 
National Sunday-school Teacher., 1 00 50 
Popular Science Monthly......... 4 Ww 00 
St Nicholas Magazine............ 27 00 
Scribner’s Monthly........... cone OW 400 
Weekly Tribune............-00+- 150 200 
Semi-weekly Tribune............ 250 300 
The Literary World (Fortnightly) 
OE cnc bneindtienwe 1 75 2 
The Nareery .ccccce--ccccccccece 1 30 150 


The Illustrated Christian Weekly. 2 25 2 





International Review (new subs.). 450 = 55 06 
Turf, Field, and Farm (newsubs.). 4 50 5 00 
Forest and Stream............... 350 400 
Eclectic Magazine. ...........+.+- 450 500 
Waverley Magazine.............. 400 500 
Whitney’s Musical Guest......... 80 100 
“Wide Awake,” an Illustrated 

Magazine for Young People.. 175 200 
Christian at Work....... ........ 270 30 
Rural New Yorker................ 210 28 
Good Company (new subs.)....... 2% 380 
Arthur’s Dlustrated Home Mag- 
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Old and Young. 


RENUNCIATION. 
BY CARLOTTA PERRY. 


Bors bird and cage were fair, 
And both belonged to me ; 
But ever with heartfull eyes 
The bird looked over the sea. 
Within their tender depths 
Shone ever a wild unrest, 
And sadly against the bars 
It beat ite beautifal breast. 





Isaid : “ I will make its cage 
So bright and glad and gay, 
With all that love can do, 
It cannot choose but stay.” 
In vain! With all my art, 
Still it was plain to me 
That fondly, with longing eyes, 
My bird looked over the sea. 


Then I said: ‘‘ I may hold it fast; 
Surely it is my right; 

I may keep this joy of mine— 
If not by love, by might.” 

In vain! Though mine the powcr 
To hold or set it free ; 

Not mine to hold its heart— 
That ever escaped from me. 


8o I whispered : “‘ Be free, O bird, 
To spread your beautiful wings ! 
Who cares for a song unless 
Tis also the heart that sings? 
For the glance of eyes that shine, 
If, shining, they also rove ? 
For the snowiest breast, if ne’er 
It beat with the pulse of love ? 


Wide I opened the door ; 

But I turned my face away, 
For men are weak sometimes, 

Whatever the world may say. 
A thrill of joy rang out 

From a joyful, songful breast ; 
A flash of the wings; alas! 

My heart told all the rest. 


My bird will never come back! 
But why should I weep or sigh, 
If only the thing I love 
Has entered its native sky? 
*T will never come back, I know; 
But who his love to prove 
Is willing to be forgot 
Stands on the hights of love. 





HOAXES. 


BY META LANDER. 





“ Doubtless the pleasure fs as creat 
Of being cheated as to cheat.” 
—Hudibras. 





IF avy decline to admit this authority, at 
least, none will deny that there is a strange, 
though it may be perverse ‘‘ pleasure” in 
hearing how others have been imposed on. 

Who that can remember so far back does 
not recall the moon hoax, the loftiest scien- 
tific sell ever known? It occurred not long 
after the construction of Lord Rosse’s great 
telescope, and is said to have been the only 
success in the life of its author, Richard 
Adams Locke. Ina book entitled ‘‘Discov- 
eries 1n the Moon, by John Herschel,” he re- 
lated inany marvels brought to view in that 
luminary by aid of the telescope, describ- 
ing its inhabitants with such an air of veri- 
similitude that some of the wisest savans 
were taken in. The aerial tidings was con- 
veyed from town to town, and, oblivious of 
early geographic lore, principals of acad- 
emies, presidents of colleges, professors of 
theological seminaries, to say nothing of 
ordinary mortals, went to studying up the 
distance of the moon from the earth. And 
it was a long time before the great imposi- 
tion was exposed. 

One of the most audacious hoaxes ever 
conceived was that of the Cardiff Giant, in 
1866. It originated with one George Hull, 
of Binghamton, N. Y., who, from its in- 
ception, through all the hewing, molding, 
fashioning, rubbing, and puncturing pro- 
cesses, to its finishing stroke, two years 
later, evinced a boldness, ingenuity, and 
persistence in the face of incredible obsta 
cles that in a better cause would have made 
him one of the world’s heroes. And during 
all this time he managed to keep the whole 
affair wrapped in the profoundest secresy. 

After the completion of the Giant came its 
inhuming; then, a year later, its prearranged 
accidental exhuming, with the public an- 
nonncément of the wonderful discovery, 
followed by the gathering of eager crowds 
to behold it. On its first exhibition, an in- 
telligent clergyman wrote, tu his enthusiasm : 





[September 23, 1880, 


“This is not a thing contrived of man; 
but is the face of one who once lived like 
all on earth, the very image and child of 
God.” 

The huge petrifaction being removed to 
Syracuse, it became necessary to charter 
special trains for the conveyance of the 
wondering throngs, four thousand tickets 
being sold in a single day. Scientists from 
all parts of the country gathered around 
and wrangled over this manufactured 
antiquity. In Albany the State Geological 
Rooms were thrown open for its reception. 
It was borne in triumph to the *‘ Hub,” 
whose savans flocked around it. This 
gypsum giant penetrated the exclusive 
Athenian clubs, both conservative and 
radical, the president df one of them, though 
with no doubt of its genuineness, deliver- 
ing an address in favor of its modern date, 
from the fact of its Napoleonic features. 

Its poor old head was bored into. It was 
tested with acids. Magnets were carried 
around it in search of latent iron. Cobb, 
the sculptor, affirmed that whoever called 
it a humbug simply declared himself a fool. 
Oliver Wendell Holmes asserted it to be an 
immense statue, cut from stone by unknown 
hands, and of remarkable anatomical de- 
velopments. Ralph Waldo Emerson pro- 
nounced it beyond his depth, wonderful 
and undoubtedly ancient. 

The income from its exhibition, it is 
claimed, was equal to the interest on three 
millions of dollars at seven per cent; and 
bids as high as twenty-five thousand dol- 
lars were offered for an eighth part of the 
stock. 

Is it not almost beyond credence thata 
second Cardiff Giant has been recently 
manufactured by the same George Hull, 
backed by that prince in the trade of hum- 
bugs, P. T. Barnum, who happened to be in 
Colorado when the petrified man was dis- 
covered, and who offered twenty thousand 
dollars for the antiquity? Over forty thou. 
sand people visited it, some pronouncing it 
the remains of a historic man, and others 
conjecturing it to be those of one of the 
mound-builders. 

_ Although ten years had scarcely elapsed 
since the Cardiff Giant fraud, the wise ones, 
with intense interest, examined this new 
specimen, seriously asking: ‘‘Is not this 
the missing link?” 

Luckily for vast multitudes, though un- 
luckily for the parties concerned, this 
doubly audacious imposture, through re- 
venge on the part of a dissatisfied workman, 
was suddenly exploded. 

There is a favorite practical joke not 
unfrequently perpetrated by Parisian stu- 
dents. Fixing upon some thoroughfare 
across the Seine,two of them stationed them- 
selves on opposite sides of theriver, close to 
the bridge. Looking carefully around, witha 
professional air,they procced to take measure- 
ments with cords and surveyor’sinstruments, 
until on each side quite a crowd is gathered. 
Then one of the students accosts some 
simple-minded youth, who is passing: 
“There is going to be a government survey. 
Would you kindly hold this cord till the 
official comes? Don’t drop it for an instant, 
as the measurement would thus be lost.” 
The other end of the cord being placed in 
the hands of a second innocent young man, 
the way is effectually blocked. 

Meantime his comrade across the bridge 
has repeated the same performance. All 
sorts of vehicles, aristocratic and plebeian, 
with throngs of foot-passengers, are col- 
lected, who are gravely told they must wait, 
as agovernment survey isin progress. The 
students, of course, have decamped, leaving 
the unlucky young men to stand out as 
best they can against the impatient crowd. 
The affair usually ends in summoning the 
police to drive away these victimized dis- 
turbers of the peace. 

Of an entirely different character is a 
hoax which took place a few years since, ata 
time when Ritualism was much discussed. In 
a certain New England town it was publicly 
announced that on a given Sunday the Epis- 
copal bishop and his assistant would walk 
from the rectory to the church with crowns 
on their heads and paims in their hands. 
On the appointed morning a crowd assem- 
bled to behold the rare spectacle. Imagine 
their disappointment and chagrin when all 
they saw was two gentlemen,.in their accus- 
tomed attire, walking quietly to church. 
A wave of indignation swept through thé 
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littlé community and an explanation was 
demanded. This appeared in the next 
day’s paper, a3 follows: 

“Was not the prediction literally veri- 
fied? Had not the tyo ecclesiastics walked 
from the rectory to the church with crowns 
on their heads and palms within their 
hands? ! !!” 

Several years ago, a person residing in 
Worcester, Mass., sought to enlist the sym- 
pathy and efforts of friends on behalf of a 
young girl desiring an education, and who 
had been offered four hundred dollars for a 
million old postage stamps. Mrs. G., the 
person referred to, accounted for this singu- 
lar offer by the statement that such stamps 
were used in the preparation of papier-maché. 
My interest being aroused, J communica- 
ted with the superintendent of our Sabbath- 
school, by whose aid every child was turned 
into a beggar. From this center I worked 
outward. Nota letter did I write without 
a pathetic appeal in behalf of the young 
girl, thus intersecting the country with 
pleas for help. 

Shall I ever forget those days when I 
lived in one long siege? When my room 
was in a perpetual litter from fragments of 
paper floating about in ceaseless ‘unrest? 
When my letter-trunks were dragged forth 
and emptied, that envelopes might be rob- 
bed of their stamps? When my desk was 
again and again ransacked, while epistles 
from my deurest friends were lying around, 
ghastly and mutilated. 

All pleasure in my correspondence van- 
ished. for even before I had time to open a 
fresh letter I was importuned for the stamp. 
But it was a beautiful thing to be martyr- 
ized for suffcring innocence. At times, 
however, when I reflected how many were 
passing through a similar wearisome ordeal, 
through my agency, a great anxiety seized 
on me. So, letting my friend know how 
thoroughly we had gone into the matter, I 
inquired how she had learned about the 
girl. She replied: ‘‘ The lady who is inter- 
ested in the matter isa Mrs. B., living in 
Harvard. I understand the girl has felt al- 
most discouraged. It takes a great many 
stamps to make a million; but, if we all 
persevere, it can be accomplished.” 


Meantime, the innate skepticism of 
human nature began to bubble on the sur- 
face. ‘‘I don’t believe a word of it!” 
‘“‘Of what possible use are canceled 
stamps!” ‘* Who has ever seen them used 
in papier-maché?” ‘What is the girl’s 
name, and where does she live?” 

To silence these doubters, I wrote to the 
Widow B., of Harvard, bezging some 
particulars concerning the object of our 
interest. As no answer came, there was noth- 
ing to be done but to write again to Mrs. 
G.. stating how I was beset with scoffers 
and asking for some sort of authentication 
of her story. 

Her reply betraved a little not unnatural 
sensitiveness. ‘‘I have already told you 
all I know. My friend, Miss R., of this 
city, on a visit to Mrs. B., of Harvard, 
learned the facts I communicated to you 
with regard to the lame orphan girl. Over 
thirty thousand stamps have been raised in 
this place. and we hope to cet a great many 
more. That my veracity may not be 
doubted, I copy from a letter received some 
time since from Mrs. B: ‘ My dear friends, 
one and all, though unable to write, I must 
just thank those who have contributed to 
the huge parcel received on Friday, while I 
was confined to my bed. Many efforts of 
like energy must be made before a million 
can be raised, and I sometimes almost 
despair, from the coldness with which peo- 
ple move.’” 

The poor girl had not lost her identity, 
but some new features were added. She 
had grown into an orphan, and was, more- 
over, lame. Who could tell but another 
turn might bring her out blind, and _possi- 
bly deaf and dumb? 

The next phase in the affair was my learn- 
ing that-our Sunday-school superintendent, 
having received great piles of stamps and 
finding that I got nothing from Harvard, 
had written to some one in Worcester for 
verification, who coolly replied that he 
knew nothing at all about the matter. 

Thus a cold shadow fell on the enterprise, 
and I was obliged again to have recourse tu 
Mrs. G., who answered, with considerable 
warmth: “Mrs. B. has no right to eom- 
plain of coldness, if people are kept thus in 








the dark. My only excuse for her is her 
age and feeble health. Perhaps she fears 
lest the private affairs of the girl might get 
into the papers. I now understand that she 
resides in Boston.” 

Concluding from this letter that ill health 
might account for the silence of Mrs. B., 
yet unwilling to abandon our only means of 
verification, I wrote her once more, 
setting forth the case in all its urgency, and 
imploring her, if unable to write herself, to 
reply by the hand of another. 

At length the answer came, but small 
was the information it conveyed. The 
good lady had recently learned that the 
young girl resided in Philadelphia ! 

The much-talked of maiden was evidently 
receding from our vision, and that when 
the prospect of success was rising higher 
and higher. The families of college and 
theological professors had been at work, 
and the defaced heads of George Washing- 
ton came pouring in from every quarter like 
a small torrent. A letter had reached me 
from Vassar, announcing that the col- 
legians had raised many thousands, and 
soliciting particulars with regard to the 
object of their kind efforts. As success 
was reached, the case grew more and more 
bewildering. 

Consider the situation. For three or 
four years this generous wave had been 
rolling on with ever-accelerating force. 
With incredible painstaking and persistence, 
the amount had at last been secured. 
Here were the coveted million of stamps; 
but where was the girl? Reported to live 
in various places, she had been heard of 
everywLere, but seen nowhere. The mys- 
tery about the whole affair had helped the 
work forward. Asone remarked: ‘‘ The 
infinitesimal method of the charity and the 
stupendous nature of the machinery em- 
ployed, in comparison with the end sought, 
doubtless added dignity and interest to the 
enterprise.” 

At last the crisis! 

After reiterated calls for the girl, to 
which came not a syliable in reply, a mem- 
ber of the Massachusetts legislature was 
induced to undertake a thorough investiga- 
tion, and, with great labor, traced this 
swollen river to its tiny source. 

It seems that there really was a girl,in a 
certain Massachusetts town, who had 
chanced to hear that an English gentleman 
had offered some one four hundred dollars 
for a million of used postage-stamps. She 
had been stimulated to seek a similar prize; 
but soon abandoned the effort, little dream- 
ing what a very frenzy of good feeling she 
had kindled. 

In this connection Mrs. G. writes : ‘‘] 
believe I promised to inform you when I 
learned more about the unknown orphan 
girl, lame and in poor health. Well, here 
is an item cut from a Boston paper, which 
you can read for the benefit of all con- 
cerned. The million stamps are collected, 
and the girl can have them whenever she 
will come forward to claim them. I sup- 
pose Mrs. B. knows just as much about the 
affair as the rest of us, and no more.” 

The article she enclosed embodied the 
result of the investigation, and was a com- 
plete explosion of the hoax, a very provok- 
ing part of which was that nobody could 
be held responsible for it. It will easily 
be imagined with what chagrin and humil- 
iation I forwarded the denouement to Vassar 


College. 
There is one step further in this singular 


affair which should not be passed over. 
There is, it seems, a process by which can- 
celed stamps can be cleansed, and then 
used, thus defrauding the national revenues. 
News of the stamp epidemic, rnnning like 
wildfire through the country, had reached 
the governmental ears, and suspicion 
was naturally aroused. An agent was 
straightway appointed to look into the 
matter. Tracing it as far as Vassar, he 
obtained from the president the address of 
Mrs. G.,in Worcester; and one day she 
found herself confronted by a Government 
official. At the close of the interview, he 
professed himself satisfied with her motives, 
though obliged to follow the maze through 
all its manifold windings. 

Since writing the above, I have learned, 
to my amazemént, that this same epidemic 
recently broke out afresh, and has been 
raging in the same good old Bay State. 
The object proposed was to procure for s 
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sick girl a bed in St. Luke’s Hospital, New 
York. As before, any approach to incredu- 
lity on the part of those solicited to aid the 
enterprise was met with virtuous indigna- 
tion, while some of the papers gave their 
support to the enterprise, one of them saga- 
ciously remarking: ‘‘It seems that these 
stamps are going to Europe, to be used in 
the manufacture of papier-maché4 goods, 
the paper of which the stamps are made 
rendering them desirable and the mucilage 
also adding to their strength (!!!). The mil- 
lion stamps fill an ordinary Saratoga trunk.” 

We should like to have followed this 
trunk, and witnessed what, it is to be 
hoped, will prove the final explosion. 

If Rhadamanuthus does not here clip the 
thread, I will recall a still different species 
of hoax—the grand meteoric shower of 1866. 
A letter from a friend at the ‘‘ Hub,” 
dated early in November of that year, con- 
veyed to us the following information: 


“We are to have a wonderful treat. Our 
city government has made arrangements for 
the meteoric shower predicted by the wise 
men. Our citizens are to be notified of the 
commencement of the display by the strokes 
of the bells, and all are to have 4 free sight, if 
they wake up. The expense is less thana 
torehlight procession, and itis just as good a 
way to celebrate the result of the elections.”’ 


Now it is quite as much as country deni- 
zens expect if they can get a ticket to such 
exhibitions by hook or by crook. In places 
where there is still a lingering association 
between the nine-o’clock bell and bed-time, 
where the doors are frequently left unbolt- 
ed and the week’s wash hangs on the 
clothes-line from morning till morning, 
there seems slight occasion for watchmen 
to tell ‘‘ what of the night.” 

But, whatever advantages, in these days 
of incendiaries and burglars, the country 
may boast in such little specialties as the 
one referred to, every hook must hang on 
its own crook. 

It was felt, however, that a spectacle re- 
peated only once in a generation justified 
unwonted meaasures. After not a little 
discussion, it was arranged that a certain 
public-spirited official should keep a sharp 
lookout, and at the opening scene of the 
grand drama should arouse the neighbor- 
hood by the ringing of the bell. 

Three different evenings had been public- 
ly announced for the possible performance. 
The first and second nights proving fail- 
ures, expectation with regard to the third 
became absolute certainty. It was a for- 
tunate circumstance that a festival had 
been appointed for this evening, as the 
great exposition would be likely to com- 
mence before the company had dispersed, 
some one sagely remarking that, if we 
should fail of a meteoric shower, we might, 
as a consequence of our late supper, secure, 
at least, a meteoric vision. 

On our way home, we gave mafy a glance 
of eager inquiry at thestars. But they only 
winked knowingly in reply. 

Entering our dwelling, my husband 
threw himself on the lounge, while I set 
about preparations for a midnight sortie. 
From the accumulation of wraps, one might 
have inferred we were planning a journey 
to Jupiter. 

Determining to trust no eyes but my own, 
I made myself comfortable with a rocking- 
chair and a book, at the close of every 
chapter walking to the window, pressing 
my face against it, and looking out into the 
darkness. 

In these flittings to and fro the weary 
hours dragged on. Every time I gazed into 
the sky, the Great Bear looked down upon 
me with his big, shining eyes, seeming to 
say: ‘‘What are you making such an ado 
about down there?” 

Once, however, I caught a sight which 
startled me. I made a sudden outcry, which 
brough' ‘exander to his feet. 

Alas! it was only a shooting star—a flash 
in the pan; and the celestial eyes twinkled 
as if they enjoyed the joke. So my hus- 
band went back to his lounge, and I to my 
flittings. Desperately I struggled on, against 
weariness and drowsiness and a faithlessness 
which waxed greater and greater with every 
passing minute. Bravely did I continue 
my peregrinations; persistently did I gaze 
out into the disappointing night, to meet 
only those mocking eyes, which seemed 
more and more to deride my folly. 

Another lagging hour! 
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Would the night never end? 

Thus I queried, as for the ninety-ninth 
time I peered anxiously into the mysterious 
sky. The legions of stars which had shone 
eo brilliantly during those interminable 
hours no began to fade; and even while 
I gazed I caught a faint glimpse of Aurora, 
as she prepared to mount the eastern 
horizon. 

At last the dawn of day! 
shower had not come. 

In the moment of disappointment the 
following was penned: 

“‘What shall be done unto these wise men 
who, having catered among the stars for the 
entertainment of a coutinent, and announced 
a programme of the most magnificent celestial 
pyrotechnics, have completely fizzled out? 

“Think of, the myriads of eyes fixed expect- 
antly on the midnight sky! Think, too, of 
the savans who, lured by these false diviners, 
crossed the broad Atlantic and sat night after 
night, with strained vision, gazing up into the 
heavens! Was ever heard of so stupendous a 
hoax? 

“What adequate penal infliction can be 
visited on these pseudo prophets by an out- 
raged hemisphere? What but to immure 
them in some Plutonian cavern, where no ray 
from sun, moon, or stars shall penetrate, and 
not even a solitary meteor shall ever flash 
athwart their firmament ?”’ 


And the 





DANDY LION AND PERRY WINKLE. 


BY HARRIET TROWBRIDGE. 





Danvy Lion, brave and bold, 
Clad in armor green and gold, 
Was the lover, it is told, 
Of blue-eyed Perry Winkle. 
Gold the helmet that he wore, 
Gold the saber that he bore, 
As he humbly knelt before 
The blushing Perry Winkle. 
** Tell me, beauteous one,” he cried, 
** Dost thou love me, azure-eyed ? 
Wilt thou be my loving bride, 
Sweetest Perry Winkle?”’ 
Low she bent her sunny head, 
Trembling, as she softly said : 
** None but thee shall ever wed 
Thy loving Perry Winkle!” 


Ah, me! that I should have to tell 

What dire calamity befell 

These two who loved so long and well, 
D. Lion and Perry Winkle. 

For their fond dreams of bliss, alas! 

Did never, never come to pass, 

Because that horrid Hopper Grass 
Did spy poor Perry Winkle. 

‘Ha! ha!’’ he chuckled, “ here’s a treat!" 

And then he gobbled up her feet, 

And left her lying, pale and sweet, 
But footless Perry Winkle. 

Poor Dandy Lion from that day 

Did gradually pine away; 

His golden hair grew thin and gray 
With grief for Perry Winkle ; 

Until he fell and lay beside 

Her prostrate form, and then he cried: 

“T love but thee!’? Andso they died— 

D. Lion and Perry Winkle. 





MAMMA’'S LAST PROTEGE. 


BY MRS. MARGARET BERTHA WRIGHT, 





THERE was a gencral cry of astonishment 
when we first heard Mamma’s plan. As if 
she were not already taxed to the uttermost 
with her deeds of charity, but she must needs 
take another poor creature upon her hands. 

‘Where in creation will you put her?” 
asked Anna, the one among us most given 
to strong expressions. ‘‘ Not in our room; 
for, what with rustic flower-stands and 
hanging-baskets, one can’t wink there now, 
without upsetting something.” 

Anna and Lulu roomed together. Their 
windows looked out over the Bay, to where 
the city shimmered and shown in the mists of 
our California noons like sculptured pear] in 
ashower of gold-dust. Their furniture was 
all of blue,, covered with clouds of white 
muslin. The boys had made the rough 
woodwork beneath. Anna and Lulu had 
covered it, and had made the cool, sweet 
room, with its straw matting and the luxu- 
riant vines draping its windows, as pretty 
as a picture. : 

“You can’t put her in our room, of 
course. The sound of our hammering and 
planing would drive her into conniptions,” 
said Rob, mischievously, as if the sound of 
his amateur carpentering was the only ob- 
jection to putting a woman into his and 
Willie’s eosy den. 

Rob’s room was not in the house; but in 
the baru, The cottage, pretty ae 1t was 















































































































all covered with roses and passion-flower 
vines, shaded by immense trees, and sur- 
rounded by the most radiant flower-garden 
in the world—was quite too small for the 
necessities of its inmates; so Master Rob 
had been driven out. To be sure, we never 
lived much indoors. We always break- 
fasted and dined in the arbor or on the 
west piazza, and almost all of our work, 
except cooking and cleaning, was done 
under the shadow of the trees, with the 
thousand perfumes of the garden sweeping 
around us, and an azure and golden 
glimpse of the Bay dancing into our eyes 
through every rift of the leaves. Our life 
was nearly all out-of-doors; but, neverthe- 
less, when we were all in-doors together, 
the cottage was as full as a bee-hive, and, 
until the room was finished in the barn for 
Rob and Will, we had been packed away 
every night almost as close as sardines in a 
box. Just as soon, therefore, as Mamma got 
money enough ahead, after paying for the 
cottage, she had had this room finished off. 
We girls often used to say that it was .the 
prettiest place about the premises; for we 
had all taken delight in fitting it up. Anna 
had contributed the handsomest floor-mat 
she had ever made; Lulu her richest rustic 
work in book-case and picture-frames; 
Mamma her most thrifty hanging-baskets; 
while the boys had outdone themselves in 
the way of dry-goods-box-and-barrel furoi- 
ture, which I had covered with pink cambric 
and white muslin so successfully that there 
wasn’t one of us who wouldn't have 
changed rooms with those boys. When 
that room was finally finished and occupied, 
our cottage seemed immediately to have 
doubled in size. And then we all said that, 
as a family, we had now but one ungratified 
wish. 

“That is the cow, of course,” said 
Mamma. 

And the cow it was. We had wanted 
that cow ever since we had known what it 
was to want anything. We never ate our 
strawberries and peaches that we did not 
sigh in solo, duet, and chorus foracow. I 
never brought green peas upon the table 
that a wail did not arise for the cream that 
ought to be cooked with them and that 
wasn't. Butter, no matter how fresh and 
golden, would never seem perfect to us till 
it came from our own cow; and, indeed, to 
hear us talk, one would think that Will 
was quite as truthful as he was slangy in 
declaring that we all had ‘‘cow on the 
brain.” 

‘* Be patient, dears,” Mamma would say, 
** We cannot have everything at once; but, 
now the cottage is paid for and the boys’ 
room finished, we can begin to save up our 
earnings for Bossy.” 

‘*Begin” indeed! Had we not already 
** begun ” more times than one could shake 
a stick at? And had not Mamma managed 
to work upon our family sympathies just as 
many times in behalf of some poor creature 
or other; till we all clamored to go cowless 
yet another season, and give all our savings 
to the one so much more needy than we? 
** Begin” indeed! And now this very morn- 
ing that mamma of ours sat there so coolly 
stirring condensed milk into her coffee, and 
telling us that she had made up her mind 
to bring another beggar home to live with 
us! 

Truly our cow kept running away from 
us as if she had as many legs as a centipede. 

‘* Really, Mamma,” I expostulated, ‘‘ we 
cannot have her in our room, unless we sleep 
standing up; and, of course, we can’t have 
them in the sitting-room or kitchen.” 

Mamma merely smiled, a trifle sadly, and 
said: 

“‘I believe this milk is even worse than 
usual. Isn't it, girls?” 

Now it certainly did seem as if she was 
insane in this last scheme of hers; for we 
had enough to do to live as it was. Ever 
since Papa died, Mamma, with her five 
children, had wrestled with poverty; and 
it was only because hers was the bravest, as 
well as the gentlest soul in the world that 
out of that struggle she had brought the 
prospect of an education for us all, a re- 
fined and lovely home, and the strongest 
bonds of family affection. Of course, we 
all had to work. Mamma grew rare flowers, 


,and many of the moss-baskets that sold so 


well in the city came from her hands. 
Lulu taught school; and was likewise very 
helpful t Mamma im the menufacture of 
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her famous rustic work of twigs and cones, 
gnarled roots and quaintly twisting branches. 
Anna gave music lessons and did beautiful 
embroidery, and had lately invented a floor- 
mat of gay rags,in which she wrought 
really artistic designs—grotesque masques, 
Pompeian arabesques, and quite classical- 
looking ‘‘keywork” and “scrolls.” The 
boys went to school; Rob with intention to 
become a civil engineer, while Will was yet 
tusseling with the slipperyness of the mul- 
tiplication table and declaring, every time 
one asked him, that, if nine times eight 
didn’t make 77, he’d be cuffed if he knew 
what it did make. 

My work was chiefly in the cooking line, 
although I was what Rob flatteringly called 
‘‘a buster” at upholstering his rough car- 
penter work with cambric and muslin. It 
was my duty to prepare meals and to lay the 
table, in the arbor or on the piazza; and I 
always did the latter with spotless table- 
cloths, shining dishes, and the freshest 
flowers, for I had my esthetic tastes, as 
well as the rest. My love of beauty 
indulged itself in the only sphere open to it, 
and worked in color to make our table al- 
ways @ picture, as the others came to it, 
under the waving shadows of rose-vines, 
three times a day. 

‘* Jane is the most of an artist of us all,” 
said Lulie, one day, when all had particu- 
larly admired my central bouquet of An- 
nunciation lilies and Queen of the Prairie 
roses, and my design of a moss rosebud 
and bit of feathery smilax laid upon each 
napkin. 

“No; I’m nothing but an ugly little 
Cinderella,” I said, despondingly. I wasa 
little discouraged at having to bring on 
watery custard—custard that would have 
been so solid and creamy if we could only 
catch our ever-escaping cow. 

“No, Sis. You’re a Martha, anxious 
and careful about many things for other 
people’s comfort,” said Rob. 

‘The clear head and strong heart that is 
the corner-stone of the family tree,” said 
Mamma, affectionately; but too busy in a 
discussion with Anna and Lulu about the 
price of new milch cows to be very particu- 
lar about her metaphors. 

All these days and months and years I 
had cherished a very strong wish of my own, 
which I never said a word about. 

** Wait till the cow is bought, Miss Me,” 
I used to say to myself, when I saw 
the pretty pictures the girls at the art 
school brought over to show us, when they 
came to tea sometimes of an evening. 
‘“‘Wait till that cow is bought, and then 
we'll see if you can’t go to the School of 
Design too.” 

How my heart throbbed at the idea. And 
now, just as I had been counting that, if I 
acrimped alittle more in cooking-butter, 
and put a trifle less sugar in the cookies for 
a month or two more, and if I washed and 
ironed the tablecloth and napkins myself, 
so as to save an hour or two of Ah Choo’s 
wages every week, we might possibly catch 
our centipedal cow before we were much 
older; and I then venture to reveal my de- 
sire for art study—just now Mamma must 
needs tell us, this lovely spring morning, 
when the flowers were at their sweetest, the 
birds most musical, the morning breeze 
like a benediction, and my coffee perfect 
(if only it had had cream, instead of blue 
milk)—I say, Mamma must needs crush us 
with information that she had decided to 
bring home that pauper and her child! 

**Paupers be——” 

I trembled; for I felt sure Rob's excite- 
ment would lead him into saying some 
dreadful word, like ‘“blowed” or ‘con- 
founded,” for instance. 

But he remembered himself in time to 
change any more forcible expression he 
may have intended to use into: ‘‘ Paupers 
be——blest! I don’t see what’s the use of 
*em in this world.” 

While the rest of us exhausted ourselves, 
and quite forgot that the finest strawberries 
of the year were before us, in the zeal of 
our arguments against Mamma’s plan, she 
remained very quiet, with an anxious ex- 
pression upon her pale, worn face. But 
when the whirl of expcstulation was a 
trifle calmed and all turned to our cold, 
creamless coffee, it was her turn to speak. 

“My children,” she said, gently, “let 
me tell you what happened yesterday. I 
wae passing by the house of the Bloomer 





family, down on the Oakland Road. I heard 
loud noises, a sound of brutal scolding. 
Judge what my feelings were when I heard 
added to this succession of ill-tempered 
epithets and harsh rebukes the thump and 
thud of kicks and blows. Standing where 
I was, rooted to the spot, I saw a helpless 
mother and child driven with curses from 
the gate. The poor mother made no com- 
plaint. She walked away with her head 
cast down and an expression of mute en- 
durance in her large, dark eyes that touched 
me to the heart. The child was more 
demonstrative, and cried piteously, as it 
tried to keep up with the hurried steps of 
its mother. Mr. Bloomer—you all know 
what a savage temper he has—passed near 
me; and I asked him what all this meant. 
Then he told me that he could no longer 
afford to give a home to this mother and 
child, and that they were now going forth 
to seek other quarters. 


‘*But why are you so harsh to them?” I 
asked. 
He answered not a word; but his face 


grew black as he ran hither and yon, bellow- 
ing furiously first to the mother and then 
to the child, both of whom seemed too 
terrified and confused to even keep together. 

‘*Now, my children,” continued Mamma, 
‘*what would you have told me to do, had 
you been there?” 

‘To give old Bloomer the creationest 
licking he ever got in his life,” roared Will, 
before the rest of us could speak. 

The picture of our pale, slender little 
Mamma engaged according to Will’s im 
pulsive advise made us shriek with laughter. 

Then Anna and Lulu buzzed, hurriedly: 

‘We can give up our room, just as well 
as not.” 

While the boys chorused: 

“It will be just old hunkadory to sleep 
in hammocks under the trees this summer.” 

And I thought: 

‘* Alas for our cow! and alas for my plan! 
but hurrah for Mamma! For she always 
does the right thing and she will bring the 
poor people home.” 

Then what did she do—that blessed, de- 
signing, darling old Mamma—but say, al- 
most tearfully: 

‘Tam not in the least surprised to see 
this self-sacrificing spirit in my children. I 
believed it was in yourhearts; but I wished 
to be sure. Come with me to the back gar- 
den-gate. They were to be here at nine 
precisely. We can decide where they are 
to sleep afterward.” 

We hurried to the gate. There stood one 
of the Bloomer boys, looking very sober; 
for he did not likelosing an old friend, 
however his father felt. And beside him, 
looking at us with great, pensive brown 
eyes and unsmiling face was— It-—was— 
the—most beautiful Alderney COW you 
ever saw in your life! 

‘*Behold the mother and child!” said 
Mamma, smilingly, as she patted the frolic- 
some calf, who immediately flourished its 
hind legs in the air, like bats in a brisk 
game of baseball, and tried to crack its 
tail, as boys crack a new whip. 





THE PACHA OF EGYPT AND HIS 
WAGER. 


BY LYDIA M. FINKELSTEIN. 





Tur Pacha of Egypt had heard a great 
deal of the wonderful successes of a cer- 
tain adventurer, Abu il Nussb. He staked 
several thousand dollars, for a wager to his 
friends, that Abu il Nussb could not under 
any circumstances dupe him. 

The adventurer was accordingly sent for, 
and brought into the presence of the Pacha, 
who greeted him with the inquiry: ‘‘ Are 
you really such a successful impostor as you 
are reported to be?” 

“Indeed, Iam, your Excellency,” Abu il 
Nussb replied, respectfully. 

“If you can impose on me, I shall give 
you five hundred purses,” said the Pacha. 
A purse is equivalent to twenty dollars. 

“Undoubtedly. I could easily earn yuur 
Excellency’s generous offer, were it not for 
an unfortunate circumstance.” 

«‘ And what may that be?” inquired the 
Pacha. 

“‘ Poverty, your Excellency, which has 
forced me to part with my most valuable 
instruments,” 

** Are your instruments beyond recall or 
redemption f” 
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** Not at all,” said Abu il Nussb; “but it 
would cost me one hundred purses to regain 
them, and I have not the money.” 

“I will advance the necessary sum,” re- 
plied His Excellency, and immediately gave 
the order for the money to be paid to Abu 
il Nussb. 

A few days later, the Pacha again sent for 
Abu il Nussb, and asked him if he had 
succeeded in regaining possessiqn of the 
necessary instruments. 

** Thanks to your Excellency’s generosity, 
they are again mine; but they have been so 
injured by long disuse that it will require 
both time and money to repair them. 

“How much of each?” questioned the 


A. 

“One hundred purses in cash and a 
week’s time.” 

The Pacha again advanced the money, 
and bade the man return at the expiration 
of seven days. 

At the end of the time appointed Abu il 
Nussb presented himself before His Excel- 
lency, to whose inquiry for the instruments 
he said: “If it were not the fear of your 
Excellency’s displeasure, I would not for 
very shame have dared to come into your 
august presence for the third time without 
the necessary accompaniments to enable 
me to execute your Excellency’s commands. 
Fate seems to be against me for the third 
time, for one of the instruments, through 
long neglect and disuse, is entirely ruined, 
and, unfortunately, it was just the one 
without which my work would be but imper- 
fect. I find that I can provide myself with 
another, even perhaps a superior one, ina 
few days, and at the trifling cost of fifty 
purses. 

‘‘Here is the money,” exclaimed the 
Pacha, handing Abu il Nussb the cash, 
‘‘and if you fail to appear within three 
days and prove to my satisfaction and that 
of this honorable court that you are the 
accomplished and successful impostor and 
adventurer you are reputed to be, I shall 


have you tied up in a sack and thrown into 
the Nile.” 


‘‘May your Excellency live forever and 
prosper continually,” replied Abu il Nussb, 
with a low obeisance; ‘‘but I have im. 
posed on your Excellency three times 
already to the amount of two hundred and 
fifty purses, which is half the sum your 
Excellency promised me in case I suc 
ceeded in imposing on you once. Surely, 
therefore, your Excellency is satisfied that 
pd pretentions do not exceed my capabil- 
ties.” 

The Pacha, convinced of having been 
successfully duped, paid Abu il Nussb the. 
five hundred purses he had promised, say- 
ing: ‘‘O Abu il Nussb, had you but 
employed your wonderful talents of per- 
suasion, your quick pereeption and know]l- 
edge of human nature to honest purposes, 
instead of being named ‘Abu il Nussbh— 
é&. ¢, Father of Imposition’—and being 
avoided by all men, yourself a poor man, at 
best, you might have been a Jeader among 
men, respected and beloved by your fellow- 
creatures and enjoying the approbation of 
your own conscience, which, after all, is 


the greatest gain snd the only true happi- 
ness.” 





PUZZLEDOM. 


Communications for this department should be ad- 
dressed “ Puzzies.” THE INDEPENDENT. New York.} 


ANAGRAMMATICAL ACROSTIO. 
Also geographical. The names found on the 
map of the Southern Hemisphere. 
1, A cape of the southeast, 
(It’s no, O Anna.) 
2. On Amazon River. 
(I do sob.) 
8. On Orinoco River. 
(Baa run.) 
4. Island at the south. 
(Free gruel, toad.) 
5. Island at the south. 
(Nor have.) 
6. On the eastern coast, 
(A canal rat.) 
7. Capital of a southern republic, 
(Men vie to do.) 
8. River in the north. 


(I lap dollar tea.) 
10. Island on the west. 
(Big defeat in L. A.) 
11. City in a central republie, 
(Cent in coop.) 
12. On the Orinoco River. 
, (Nora, a gust.) 
The tuittals « continent. 
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1 (of three letters), to tell; 2, behind ; 3, 
frequently ; 4, like brothers ; 5, their emotion ; 
6, their sincerity : 7, to obtain ; 8, at a dis- 
tance; 9, single. The center word each way 


the same. B. 
ANAGRAM BLANKS. 
(Erample.) 

— — get a——. (3 letters.) Answer; 
May, Amy, yam. 

1. —— reached the —— of the —. (3 let” 
~ eo the —— who caught the——? (3 
letters.) 

3. The man looked at the ——, put his hands 
on his ——, and contemptuously said: ‘‘“——!"’ 
(4 letters. ) 

4. Did I —— against that ——? (5 letters.) 

5. That man’s —— have changed his ——. 
(5 letters.) 

6. Pulling on the —— has opened every ——. 
(4 letters.) 

7. How the —— does ——. (3 letters.) 

8. My ——! I——not let you ——that. (4 
letters. ) E. R. H. 


WORD CHANGES. 


“‘Curioso’’ shows shorter cuts to the an- 
swers to word changes published a few weeks 
since than the way taken by the author him- 
self. As these make very interesting puzzles, 
we note some of *‘Curioso’s ’’ suggestions. 

The first change to be made, you may re- 
member, was ‘‘ cube to book.” 

Instead of 11 changes, ‘‘ Curioso’’ makes 
only 6, as follows: cure, core, corn, born, 
boon, book. 

II. Vase to dish: case, cash, dash, dish. 
(Instead of 11.) 

III. Calf to lamb: half, hale, have, lave’ 
lame, lamb. (Instead of 8.) 

IV. Pipe to clay: pile, pole, cole, colt, coot, 
clot, cloy, clay. (Instead of 14.) 

V. Snow torain: show, shot, soot, foot, fool 
foil, fail, fain, rain. (Instead of 15. 


SOLUTION OF CHESSS PROBLEM VII. 
White. Black, 


Kt. K. B. 3 (Rev. ck.). K. K. Kt. 

R. K. R. 8 (mate). 

Solutions to problems have been received 
from W. W. Cooke, ‘‘ P. C. M.,’’ Jno. Connol- 
ly, F. B. Young, and ‘‘ Delta.”’ 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF LAST WEEK. 


ANAGRAM Brrps.—1l, golden pheasent; 2, 
fieldfare ; 3, yellow-throat; 4, cassowary; 5, 
woodpecker; 6, horned screamer: 7, crested 
curassow ; 8, starling. 


PYRAMID. 


ACROSTIC. 
Susan 
Effie 
Polly 
Tilly 
Ellen 
Maria 
Bessie 
Emily 
Rhoda 





Selections. 
THE SONG-BIRDS’ DEPARTURE. 


AROUND the cedars on the lawn 

The evening mists are early drawn, 

On each its cobwebs’ glittering bells 

At noon of autumn’s cold breath tells: 
The woods their golden mantle wear 

To grace the pe of the year; 
Saddest of all, resounds no trill 

From blithesome warblers. All are still. 





The cuckoo long ago has fled, 

The blackcap dulled his sable head, 

The whitethroat sought more sunny climes, 
The fearful swallow left betimes ; © 

O’er barren moor or stubble bright 

The wood-wren wings her silent flight, 
While many a whistle from the skies 
Marks where the plover southward flies. 


What guides these birds to warmer lands ? 
Doth chance impose such strict commands? 
Did myriad races die before 

Survivors sought a foreign shore ? 

Not so. Creative Love impressed 

Upon their natures His behest, 

And still, obedient, they observe 

The charge, nor from His purpose swerve. 


We grieve ; but lasting song would cl 
Capactia of sober j “4 ng would cloy 
n 0' we mourn the silent ban 
Of birds which fit to stranger le - 
Brighter the welcome we extend 
Next April to each well-known friend, 
And more we long ’mid winter's snow 
To hear new songs when Iflies blow. 
—Cassell’s Family Magazine, 


< 








THE INDEPENDENT. 


I HAVE just seen your dispatch from San 
Francisco, in Saturday's Evening Post, about 
‘* Gold in Solution” in the Calistoga Springs 
and about the proprietor’s having ‘‘ex- 
tracted $1,060 in gold of the utmost fineness 
from 10 barrels of tne water” during the 
re fortnight, by a process known only to 

imself. This will surprise many of your 
readers; but it does not surprise me, for I 
once owned those springs myself. What 
does surprise me, however, is the falling off 
in the richness of the water. In my time 
the yield was $1 a dipperful. Iam not 
saying this to injure the property, in case a 
sale is contemplated. I am only saying it in 
the interest of history. It may be that this 
hotel proprietor’s process is an inferior one; 
yes, that may be the fault. Mine was to 
take my uncle (I had an extra uncle at that 
time, on account of his parents dying and 
leaving him on my hands) and fill him up, 
and let him stand 15 minutes to give the 
water a chance to settle well, then insert 
him in an exhausted receiver, which had 
the effect of sucking the gold out through 
his pores. I have taken more then $11,000 
out of the old man ina day and a half. I 
should have held on tothose springs, but 
for the badness of the roads and the diffi- 
culty of getting the gold to market. 

I consider that gold-yielding water in 
many respects remarkable, and yet not 
more remarkable than the gold-bearing air 
of Catgut Canyon, up there toward the 
head of the auriferous range. This air (or 
this wind, forit is a kind of a trade-wind, 
which blows steadily down through 600 
miles of rich quartz croppings during an 
hour and a quarter every day except Sun- 
days) is heavily charged with exquisitely 
fine and impalpable gold. Nothing pre- 
cipitates and solidifies this gold so readily 
as contact with human flesh heated by 
passion. The time that William Abrahams 
was disappointed in love he use to step out 
doors when that wind was blowing, and 
come in again and begin to sigh, and his 
brother, Andover J., would extract over a 
dollar and a half out of every sigh he sighed 
right along. And the time that John Har- 
bison and Aleck Norton quarreled about 
Harbison’s dog, they stood there swearing 
at each other all they knew how (and what 
they didn’t know about swearing they 
couldn’t learn from you and me, not by a 
good deal), and at the end of every three or 
four minutes they had to stop and make a 
dividend; if they didn’t, their jaws would 
clog up so that they couldn’t get the big nine- 
sylabled ones out at all. And when the wind 
was done blowing, they cleaned up just a 
little over $1, — I know these 
facts to be absolutely true, because I got 
them from a man whose mother I knew 
personally. I do not suppose a person 
could buy a water privilege at Calistoga 
now at any price; but several good locations 
along the course of the Catgut Canyon 
Gold-bearing Trade-wind are for sale. They 
are going to be stocked for the New Yor 
market. They will sell, too. The people 
will swarm for them as thick as Hancock 
veterans—in the South.—Marxk Twa, 7n 
““N. ¥. Evening Post.” 





A roune lady, on being asked where her 
native place was, “eplied: ‘‘I have none. I am 
the daughter of a Methodist minister.” 














PARIS EXPOSITION, 1878. 


STEAM MATING 








APPARATUS. 


Combining the Latest Improvements. 


HEATING PRIVATE RESIDENCES A 
SPECIALTY. Send for Descriptive Pamphiet. 


LEZBOSQUET BROS., 75 Union 8t., Boston, 


BREECH-LOADING 
@ DOUBLE GUN, 


bad 


ENGLISH 











$25 Complete 
With 100 Shells and 
Loading implements. Sent by 
jm po ie D. Send stamp 
lor e ‘ 

Guns, Rifles, 9 a 

ER FISHER, 

299 Broadway, New York, 





THE VILLA FOLDING CHAIR. 
Perfect La Chair Coun » 
Steamers, Campa losing to Cro. inches thick. 


ete. Cl 
ts ‘each. YORK BOSTON 
ro CO., No. Washington Street, fay Mass. 








For New Terms for 
1880 see page 26. 








DR. CLARK 


JOHNSON’S 


Hol Sin 


re 


ND Agu 


cu 
SCROFUL A AND oat A 


CURES 
CURES BiLiousHEss. 





~agaoud ONY WELLES cig juvan $38 


no 
-aurweaa SHOAdaN snake $3409 


tism, Dropsy, 


Dyspepeta Liver 
Diseases, Fever & 
Ague, Rheuma- 


Heart Disease, 
Biliousness, Nervous Debility, etc, 


The Best REMEDY KNOWN to Man! 
9,000,000 Bottles 


201.D SINCE 1870. 


CONSTIPATION WITH HEADACHE, 
No. 99 West Houston 8r., Crry. 
AN BLOOD SYRUP has cured me 
entirely of the distress in my head 


Sir :—Your INDI 


difficulty of my bo 
medicine that any 


lieved every 


and re 
wels. I must say that it is the best 


person can tak 





DYSPEPSIA. 
Drak Sir :—I used your INDIAN BLOOD SYRUP for 
Dyspepsia (from which I suffered for five years), with 


the happiest results. 
A few doses placed 
d it food, thereby 


ns experienced 
Rithough it at 


is now 
Yi 


at first 
red on m 


almost perf 


© for sick headache. 
ALICE REED. 


my stomach in a condition to 

fay EO et ese Gistweastn 
y ays ics r ea ; an 
Zamsed ¢ occasional dizziness, t 


, this 


y continui its use. M 
‘ect and t y 


peel freatly 


ou . A. PL A 
No. 889 West 82d St., New York City. 


CATARRH CURED. 

No. 44 West 9rn St., New Yore 

Dear Sir T—1- « troubled with tarrh, I com- 
of your INDIAN BLOOD SYRUP, and, 

ind myself entirely cured. 


menced the use 
after a fair trial, I 


Cay 


Cc. F. BISHOP. 


LIVER COMPLAINT axNp LUNG DISEASE 


CUR 


VENUE, 


No. 617 Orn A Crrr. 
Dear Sim :—I do not think I would be doing m oy 
re 


For three years I suffered from liver and 1 dim. 
ter the medicine for a short e,1 
was relieved, and happy to es that I am well. 
ns. JENNIE LORD. 





“NUTS TO CRACK.” 
Buy a Substantial Article of the Manufacturer. 
WI, — ———————— 
NEW PRICES. 
1 Doz. Nut Picks, in Case, 


% do, do 


’ do, 


1 do, do, do. with Two 


Nut C 


4g Doz, Nut Picks, in Case 


One N 
Nut Cracks, 


OS Ste ane 


These Picks are made 
with handsome desi 
Put up in neat cases of One-half and 


racks, 


ut Crack, ...... 
singly, 


RSS aes eee 
5S eS Shaun 





or without Nut-Cracks, as desired. 
The above goods sent by Mail on receipt of price. 


Address 


Model Air Rifles, 


» With 


of STEEL THROUGHO 
8, and wy a 


UT, chased 
ickel-Plated. 
1 Dozen, with 


H. M. QUACKENBUSH, 


erkimer, N. Y. 
Also manufacturer of the Im “otk 


Air Gun and 


vi and New 
tol Ammunition, 


Foot Lathes, Ornamental Stair and Stove Rods, etc. 
Send for Circulars. For sale by thé trade generally. 





BRANSON KNITTER 






The 
either for factory 


PRICE $ 
simplest, most durab 
ranted to knit cotton 


or famil 


pairs a 


rate 
. A liviner can 


e of ti , " 
Pon +. —@, x ese machines. 


NSON, 505 Chestnut St., Phila., Pa. 











~ Send 
Rifles, Shot Guns, 


ELGIN WATCHES. 
All Gold, Silver, and Nickel, $6 to 
~y ghepent OOD Ae be exam- 
Amsnacan Waren Co., 








Hevotver tonto fe examiaeticg 









A Skin of Beauty is a Joy Forever 
DR. T. FELIX GOURAUD’S 


ORIENTAL CREAM, or MAGICAL BEAUTIFIER 


sure the 
aration is prop 
erly made Ac- 


. Te 
said to a lady 
of the haut ton 
a (a pa tient) 
As got idhics iit uc lacy, 4 recommend *Gouraud’s 
Cream’ as the least harm{al of all the Skin prepara- 
t ."’ Also Poudre Subtile removes superfinous hair 
without ae to the skin. s 
. T. GOURAUD, Sole Prop., 48 Bond St., N. Y. 


which are abroad 


. e offer $1,000 Reward for the 
arrest and proof of any one sell: 


the same. 





Thomson's Shooting and Mining Boots. 








The best Shooting Boot in the world. It is also the 
Regulation U. 8. Cavalry Boct. We also manufacture 
the Army and Shooting Shoe. Send stamp for partic: 
ulars and mention this % 
THO N & SON, 

801 Broadway, New York. 




















PURITY AND STRENGTH GUARANTEED. 


An experience of over thirty years in the manufac- 
ture of Self-Raising Flour warrants us in offering this 
as a Perfect Baking Powder, 


GEORGE V. HECKER & CO., 
CROTON FLOUR MILLS, 203 CHERRY S8T., N. Y. 


ONSUMPTION 


OUSHS (4) LENS LUNG BALSAM 





E acst ) 
wri BE pecTORAD e ME DY 
ALE ON YOUR DRUGGIST FOR IT 








fy 
YOUNG AMEKICA PRESS C0. 
19 Murray Street, New York, { 
manufacture a large variety uf 
_. printing presses, ranging in 
rice from 75 cents to $175, 
pate the ig . 
A, ETNING 
UNITED STATES, and CcOMMOi 
SENSE. Circulars free. Spec:- 
men Book of Type, ten cents. 
Sample package of 40 varieties 
of in and fancy cards, 10 
te cents. Instruction Book for 
ite. Amateur Printers, 15 centa, 










FILES FOR THE INDEPENDENT. 


We have had so many inquiries for Files or 
Binders for Tak INDEPENDENT since the change 
to its present form that we have made arrange 
ments with Koch, Sons & Co., patentees of 
the best Binder in use, to supply those who 
may desire them. Each File or Binder will 
conveniently hold twenty-six numbers—balf ; 
year. Tur cover has “THE INDEPENDENT”’ 


embossed on it in large gilt letters, making it 
quite ornamental and Jooking in every respect 
like a handsome volume. They will be de- 
livered at our office on the receipt of one dollar 
each ; or sent (postpaid) on the receipt of on» 
dollar and twenty-five cents each. Tic usual 
price is $1.50. A cut of the File or Binder is 


given below: 
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The Agricultural Edi/or will be glad to receive any 
hints or suggestions that will make this department 
more raluable to those of our BSubecribere who are 
epectalty interesied. 


FATTENING POULTRY FOR MAR- 
KET. 


How many farmers there are who, although 











they are good farmers in other respects, are 
very slovenly and negligent in regard to their 
poultry. Were you to inform one of them 
that his pork was not properly fattened or 
that his dairy had not been profitably man- 
aged, he would be very apt to resent the inti- 
mation as an insult. The fattening of pork ts 
If this 
is not done, the farmer is sure to know it when 
he comes to market. The dairy is even more 
important. 


h matter worth attending to properly. 


The farmer prides himself not 
only on owning good stock ; but in caring for 
them tothe best of his ability, making them 
as profitable as possible during the year, for 
alarge proportion of our farmers’ prosperity 
Why is it that the 
majority of them seem to beso constituted 
that it appears to be a moral impossibility for 
them to attend to the small things incident to 
farm-life? I have known good farmers, men 
capable of cultivating premium fields of vorn, 
wheat, and potatoes, who were utterly unable 
to understand the value of a good garden and 
had none worthy of the name. 

This peculiar quality of the minds of our 
farmers is most emphatically shown by the 
attitude the majority of them occupy toward 


depends upon the dairy. 


the poultry industry. Ido not know a single 
farmer who takes any especial interest in 
poultry. Many of them give the ‘proceeds of 
this department to their wives and daughters 
for ‘‘pin-money.” I do not find any fault 


with this; itis as it should be; but even then 
they should take some little interest in the 
matter. Fowls need comfortable quarters and 
suitable food. If deprived of either, they 
will not thrive. The supply of both of these 
necessaries of fowl life depends somewhat 
upon the good-will of the farmers. I know 
that some of these argue that fowls do not 
amount to much, and that they are not “‘ worth 
the trouble.’’ Let us see. I think one im 
portant difficulty in making them plainly 
profitable lies in the manner fowls are usually 
fattened. ‘The appearance of dressed fowls 
in our meat marketsis often enough to frighten 
even not very fastidious poultry-eaters. The 
chickens(?) weigh from one-half pound to one 
pound and a half. The latter is considered a 
good weight and is rarely reached. They are 
poorly picked, and the skin tears in many 
places, But it is the size of a large proportion 
of the chickens in market to which I would 
call attention. ‘They are almost all under two 
pounds in weight, and, at from cight to ten 
cents per pound dressed weight, it certainly 
does not pay to raise such chickens, I think 
I can hear the great majority of farmers say: 
**I told you so.’ But there js a remedy for 
the evil, and the fault is so great that it is 
worth some little trouble to seek a remedy 


for it. . 

If farmers aimed to keep the best breeds of 
fowls, as they do of swine and sheep, the 
poultry interest of the country would make 
a long stride in advance. I do not propose to 


discuss in this place the merits of the different 
breeds of poultry. If country folks were to 
feed their young chicks as they do their calves 
and pigs, the chickens would weigh much 
more and be much more profitable than under 
present treatment. Talk to any enterprising 
farmer about his calves, and the chances are 
ten to ope that he will ventilate his peculiar 
views about rearing calves, in something like 
the following style: ‘‘Calves must be kept 
growing ali the time from birth until maturity. 
If they are starved for a few days, it is so 
much growth lost, and it is growth that the 
calves cannot regain.’”’ Across the way from 
the calf-pasture there is a chickeu-coop, with 
a brood of young chickens that have had no 
feed since yesterday and no water since the 
day before. But these young chickens are 
very different from young calves. Were I to 
enlarge on the proper treatment of growing 
chickens, this letter, intended to be very brief, 
would grow to the dimensions of a treatise on 
poultry-raising. I propose to call attention as 
briefly as possible to a few hints on fattening 
poultry. 

It is a mistake to suppose that a fowl one or 
two years old cannot be fattened so as to be 
tender. Above two years or thirty months 
birds should not be kept. On the otber hand, 
the chickens should be kept long enough to 
have the proper amount of flesh or lean meat. 
It will be but asorry job to undertake to fatten a 
growing chick, or one that bas been starved. If 
clickeus have been fed as they ought .o be fed, 


they are ready to fatten at the age of four or five 
months. For my own table, I prefer to take them 
from the yard just as they are at that age, with- 
out any extra fat ; but forthe market a differ- 
ent mode mast be adopted. From their habits, 
chickens do not take on flesh rapidly, unless 
confined. A friend of mine is in the habit of 
building a large pen of rails, like a stock-pen, 
six or eight feet high and covered. In this he 
confines from twenty five to fifty chickens 
while they are being fattened. Although it is 
much better than allowing them to run at lib- 
erty, still it is objectionable, as affording too 
much exercise. My own plan, which is very 
satisfactory for feeding a small number of 
fowls, is to provide as many coops as there are 
birds to be fattened at one time, so that each 
one may be confined alone and out of sight of 
all others. Each pen is as neat as may be, 
about one foot wide, eighteen inches long, and 
twenty inches high, closed on all sides except 
the front ; with no floor, but cleats so placed 
that a wooden platter, covered with fresh 
earth, may be used for the floor. The front of 
the pen should be of a few slats, nailed up and 
down. The feed and water-tins should be 
placed outside, as, with pens of the dimensions 
I have described, there is no room in the pen 
for anything except the fowl. The water-tins 
should be replenished twice in the day, and the 
food-tins at least four times. 

The most desirable food for fattening fowls 
is buckwheat flour. The French poultry- 
raisers esteem it very highly, and it is much in 
vogue in all large establishments. Farmers 
can usually procure it for this purpose at as 
little cost as any other grain. If, for any rea- 
sons, it cannot be obtained, a mixture of equal 
parts of corn-meal, ground oats, and barley 
flour will be found very satisfactory. A little 
fresh meat, chopped fine and given daily, will 
not come amiss. And, as poultry are at all 
times fond of vegetables and green leavés, they 
should not be neglected in this particular. A 
few cabbage leaves, if nothing else offers, will 
answer the purpose. They will do much to 
insure good health, and an unhealthy fowl will 
feed tu but poor purpose. Every possible 
means should be adopted to insure a good di- 
gestion. For this purpose a bandful of gravel 
should be thrown into the pen ora few broken 
oyster-shells. For the same reason, the fowls 
must be kept perfectly quiet, and their coops 
be darkened for a short time, say a couple of 
hours, after each feeding. This may be ac- 
complished by dropping a cloth over the front 
of the pen. If these few suggestions are 
adopted and the feed is abundant and good, 
the process of fattening fowls for market, will 
not necessarily take more than two or three 
weeks, at the farthest. 

Care should be taken to prevent the pens 
from becoming infested with vermin. Before 
any fowls are placed therein, the pens should 
be thoroughly cleaned and whitewashed. This 
should be repeated every time a bird is re- 
moved and before another is placed in the pen. 
If one should become infested with vermin, a 
little sulphur rubbed on at the roots of the 
feathers will be pretty sure to work a cure. 
All these suggestions must be adopted and 
properly carried out, and the result will be a 
great increase in the weight of the fowls and 
a corresponding improvement in the quality 
and appearance of the bird. When the fowls 
are sent to market, they will not only coin- 
mand a higher price per pound, but the greater 
weight acquired at less cost than the smaller 
weights of fowls not half fattened, while run- 
ning at large, will nett the farmer a much 
larger profit per pound, in proportion to this 
outlay, than if the poultry were fattened in 
the old way. 

If extra fatness is desirable, the fowls, if 
there are not too many of them, may be 
crammed during the last week. A mixture of 
buckwheat anf barley flour or corn-meal is 
made into a dough, and fashioned into rolls 
about the size of a pencfl. Cut these into sec- 
tions about two inches in length, and dip the 
pieces in milk before placing them in the bird’s 
mouth. The proper quantity to feed a fowl at 
oue time will probably be learned after a few 
have been stuffed to death. 

The French peasants are such adepts at this, 
one of the fine arts, that they use a sort of a 
ramrod to assist the fowl in swallowing. Could 
they assist the bird in digesting its food, the 
whole thing would be mastered. But the pro- 
cess of cramming is wholly unnecessary, and 
in the hands of the unskillful is not seldom 
cruel and too often the occhsion of loss to the 
poultry-raiser. I think this matter of fatten- 
ing poultry for market is a subject well worthy 
of the earnest consideration of thinking farm- 
ers. When it is known that poultry can be 
produced as cheaply as pork or beef (for such 
is the fact), more farmers will turn their atten- 
tion to the industry, breed and fatten birds 
worth shipping, and ship such poultry to our 
large cities, at a good profit to themselves. 
And, what is much more to the purpose in a 
financial point of view, by so doing a demand 
for good poultry may be enlarged or created at 





remunerative prices.— The Rural New Yorker. 





SAVING SEEDS. 


THERE is-no general rule to be laid down in 
the management of seeds ; but the details must 
be learned by experience, as each variety re- 
quires a special treatment. When I first began 
in the seed business, I wasted a great deal of 
precious time, from not knowing how to 
manage. For example, we saved our petunia 
and portulaca seeds by picking a single pod at 
a time, with thumb and finger, and I paid 
fifteen dollars for saving four ounées of choice 
petunia in this way. Now I grow thesame seed 
at a profit at five dollars a pound. 

The pansy belongs to the class of plants 
which scatter their own seeds; and, to save the 
seeds, they must be gathered quite green, for 
as soon us the pods turn yellow they burst 
open and throw the seeds quite a distance. A 
single row will seed a strip nearly ten feet 
wide, and, as they are hardy, they will come up 
in autumn, live over winter, and blossom 
early in the spring. Phlox is another of the 
plants that throws its seed by the bursting of 
the pods; and, after many experiments, I have 
adopted the rule of watching, and when there 
isa fair amount of ripe seed I pull it up by 
the roots and spread it on a large sheet ina 
warm garret. In this way, with but little 
trouble and expense, we save a part of the 
crop, and find it much better to plant more 
land than to try to save all the seed by repeated 
hand-pickings. 

Petunia and portulaca we manage in the 
same way, except that we cut the portulaca, 
and let it grow up fora second crop. Ver- 
benas must be hand-picked, going over the 
beds twice a week for several weeks. Its 
seeds grow on long stems, something like 
wheat-heads, and the seed at the base is ripe 
and beginning to waste before those at the 
point are fairly formed, so that we save only 
a part of the seed. There are other varieties 
of seed which belong to the ‘“ wind-dis- 
persed’’ family, which come out, like the 
dandelion, with a feathery attachment, on 
which they will be wafted away, if neglected; 
and these must be gathered every day. The 
cacallio and some of the everlastings are 
among flowers, and the salsify among vege- 
tables. The size of a plant is no index of the 
size or shape of the seed, and it is a curious 
study to compare the seeds of different plants. 
A large, coarse plant will often have a seed as 
fine and delicate as sifted sand; and a small, 
delicate plant at its side, coarse, large seed. 
For example, the foxglove, a plant often 
growing five feet bizh, with large leaves and 
great spikes of flowers, has a seed so small 
that a single one can scarcely be discerned by 
the naked eye; while the nasturtium, a del- 
icate vine, has a seed resembling a half-grown 
nutmeg. 

Among the trees we find the same contrast, 
the seed of the catalpa being lighter than 
parsnip seed, while all are familiar with the 
large burr oak and black walnut. Again, 
some seeds are almost as hard as pebbles —for 
example, the honey locust and coffee-nut. In 
handling our ordinary vegetable seeds, a good 
deal of knowledge isrequired. Thecucumber, 
tomatoes, and some others must stand in their 
juice and sour before they can be cleaned, so 
as to present a bright and handsome appear- 
ance; and each variety must have its own 
peculiar treatment, which the seedsman learns 
by long experience. I have had three hundred 
bushels of ripe cucumbers in a pile; and to cut 
them, if one did not know how, would be both 
a serious and dangerous matter, for the liquid 
contents of a ripe cucumber are like the white 
of an egg and as slippery as an eel. But with 
a slopping-spout securely fixed to an open 
barrel and a small, sharp knife-blade stuck an 
inch and a half through from below, the 
operator has the use of both hands and can 
quickly and safely open his cucumbers. 

When it comes to saving pepper seed, we 
put a half bushel or so ina barrel and chop 
them with a spade, until with water we can 
wash ‘out all the pepper and leave the seed at 
the bottom. Some varieties of seed—such as 
beet, parsnip, and carrot—are threshed by a 
machine. I have seen 2,000 bushels of a single 
variety of beet in a pile on the floor of one of 
the large curing-houses. Perhaps few of 
our readers have ever thought what an im- 
mense business the seed trade of the United 
States is; but when we remember that, out- 
side of our large cities, every family uses 
more or less seeds, it will be seen that the 
aggregate of the business is enormous. If I 
could have a monopoly of the trade of a single 
state in one variety of seed alone—such as 
radish, beet, or lettuce—at 5 cents per paper, 
it would enable me to spend a summer in Eu- 
rope. Every seedsman is ambitious to improve 
old or establish new varieties of vegetables; 
and there is, perhaps, no business carried on 
in which greater pains is taken to improve. 
Some varieties of seed retain their vitality for 
many years, while others are worthless the 
second year, and constant care and watchful. 
ness are necessary to see that the seeds sold 
are fresh and true to name.— Ohio Farmer. 








THE PANSY. 


Ta1s lovely flower, commonly called 
“ Heurtsease,’’ although one of the oldest gar- 
den-flowers known, still retains its place as one 
ofthe very best and most attractive of the long 
lists of beautiful flowers now offered to a 
garden-loving public. The endless variation 
in color and design of this interesting flower, 
which seems to be the very nature of it, has 
ever given room for vast improvement to the 
cultivator who has chosen this plant for the 
special field of his labors. Many of the novel 
strains which were brought out within the 
last five years are of very decided and hereto- 
fore unequaled merit. 

The origin of the garden Pansy is and prob- 
ably ever will be a disputed point. Some 
botanists claim that it is a cross between a 
number of distinct varieties of violets, while 
others suppose it to be nothing but a gradual 
development of the old-fashioned Viola tri- 
color (Johnny Jumper). This plant grows 
wild, not only throughout the greater part of 
Europe, but also in some parts of North 
America. Oregon, for instance, has an abund- 
ance of them. The Pansy, like all other violets, 
‘s a hardy, perennial plant and can be propa- 
gated from seed, cuttings, and by division; 
but, unless the perpetuation of a special 
variety of more than ordinary merit is required, 
I would recommend to propagate it from 
seed only and to treat the plants as annuals or 
biennials. Raising Pansies from seed is a very 
easy matter for anybody that has ever grown 
any other kind of small seeds, providing they 
are sown at the proper time and place. 

As Pansies, if left to take care of themselves, 
hardly ever do well through the hottest part 
of our summers, it is advisable to sow the seeds 
at such a time as will insure the flower display 
to comein either early in spmng or else not 
until fall, it being the nature of the Pansy to 
develop its most brilliant and plentiful dixplay 
of flowers at those times when other out-of- 
door flowers are scarce. It is the especial 
merit of the Pansy that it can bloom in the 
spring fully two months before itis safe to put 
out Coleus, Salvia, Heliotrope, or any other 
tender bedding-plant. A little frost will not 
hurt Pansies, even when in full bloom; and in 
winter, if protected against the bleak winds, 
they will stand the hardest weather without 
any injury. 

The best time for planting seed, if the p!ants 
are wanted to bloom early in spring, is August 
and September. Prepare a bed, box, or pot 
(according to conveniences) with some light, 
well-drained, moderately moist soil, and cover 
the seed to the depth of about one-eighth ofan 
inch, pressing it down gently. It takes the 
seed from eight to,twelve days to germinate, 
and I would recommend to keep it completely 
shaded uatil the seed begins to ecme up, and 
then remove the shade gradually.—American 
Garden, 


MULCHING NEWLY-SET TREES. 


Tue benefits of mulching for newly-set 
trees, whether fruit or ornamental trees or 
hedges, cannot be overestimated, especially 
for our changeable latitude. Our wet and 
cool springs are almost invariably followed by 
a severe summer drought, and, unless in loca- 
tions that are naturally quite moist, these 
periods of hot, dry weather through the 
months of July and August give a severe trial 
to newly-set trees. The rootlets that are put 
out as the tree begins to get settled in its new 
position sustain a check from the severe dry- 
ing through of the sofl which summer brings, 
and the tree begins to lag, in consequence. 
This is the eause of the failure of many newly- 
set trees, fruit and other, anf the reason why 
they do not gain vitality sufficient to carry 
them through the first 

Now, the univ easily-applied 
remedy for this seri able is mulching ; 
and, having lately talked with many farmers 
with special reference to this one point, we 
are satisfied it is the main cause of success 
with young orchards, ornamental trees, hedge- 
plants, and such shrubs and small fruits as 
currants, grapes, strawberries, blackberries, 
ete. Several orchardists whom we have re- 
cently visited, and who make a business of tak- 
ing care of their trees, have informed us that 
their success depended almost wholly upon 
mulebing. And a gentleman who has one of 
the healthiest and best-kept arbor vite hedges 
we have ever seen—strong, compact, and beau- 
tiful in foliage—tells us he attributes his suc- 
cess with it when young, which gave it its 
good start, wholly to the fact that it was 
mulched thoroughly for two or three years, 
until the trees themselves produced sufficient 
growth to do their own mulching, by affording 
ample shade.—N. Z. Farmer. 















A DURABLE WHITEWASH. 


Loe slacked with a solution of salt in water, 
and then properly thinned with skim-milk, 
from which all the cream has been taken, 
makes a permanent whitewash for outdoor 
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work and, it is said, renders-the wood in- 
combustible. It is an excellent wash for pre- 
serving shingles and for a}l farm-buildings. 








To Farmers and Shippers. 


WANTED. 


t DEAD AND LIVE POULTRY, 1,000 pack 
PUTTER, 500 bbis. EGGS. ages 
Send for Prices-current. 


BALLARD; BRANCH & CO., 


General Produce Commission Merchants, 
112 Broad Street, New York. 


AMERICAN BARB FENCE WIRE. 


PAiNTED OR GALVANIZ 






This wire contains six times as many barbs 
foot as any other, and is the only fence that is as effi- 
cient against small as against large animals. It will 
not slip through the — and is the only wire 
that is galvanized after it is Snished. wae 
adds greatly to its strengtn and durabili This 
is made on an entirely different 2 from 
other, is amply secured by a and no 174 
fringement upon anv other patent 

AMERIC AN FENCING CO., 234 West 20th St., N. Y. 


1. "4 L. SPRING TUG LINK, 












Affords the greatest ~~ to oHORS Har- 
ness, Wagons, Plows, owees 
and pad a8 sepeosamns 


ane man ior 
them, or se mate D. SHER & 


Wood Street. Prscharch. “Pa. 





Porioic Mulay Saw Mii, 


With improvements it may be operated 
recently made is un- by esther two or 
three men, and will 
cut as much lumber 
Bin proportion to the 
power and number 
eof hands employed 
as mills of larger 
capacity. 











be run by esther steam 
or water power. and is 
especially adipted to 
the engiwes used for 





It makes smooth and even lumber. leaves no stubshot, 
and wil! cut any sized jog up to four feet in diameter. 

it may be transported from one locality to another and 
re-erected ready for sawing in from two to three days, 


and can be made D preaitabie mm localities where there is 

net sufficient timber to justify the erection of a large 

mull. Send Fae gaat rip ec wwentar. rice, ete... to 
CHANDLE ‘ " In tanapohs Indiao™ 














FIRE, | WATER, WEATHER PROOF, STOPS 
LL TER ED READY FOR USE, 
AND CONTAINS NO TAR. 


SLATE-ROOFING PAINT. 


SAVES RE-SHINGLING. 

woah tae ait ste shing e roofs can be made to 
longer . 
third the cost of re-shingling. a 

Nqually good for tin or iron, and for porous brick 
walis it is the best in the world. 

ist. It has a heavier body—one coat bein; equal to 
three of any other, and when dry is ——— ly slate. 

2d Jt is elastic ; will expand or contrac: t with heat 
orcold. This is an indispensable quality in a durable 
Ad. Th seill noe ik, peel, 

we not crac. ac 

at eer peel, or scale; being slate, will 

ith. ae is Trp at 8 price » which enables everybody to 

4 Fad colors: Roof Slate, 


many well known part jes, and costs but 60 cents 
gallon by the barrel. Parties should order by color. 


rrela hold 45 to 50 gallons 
Sardine s. Mention paper and send 


NEW ENGLAND PAINT AND OIL CO., 
__7 INDIA ST., Boston, Mass. 


MILL STONE 
MANUFACTORY, 
Established 1861, 








For New Terms fer 1889 
see page 26. 
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NE I will gend One Thousand 
geese by a Hi torany Post Ofce jt the United States. 


’ Tree, S fags 
to set) in four 

chanic knows the worth of whitoash ” timber and 
yma be excelled. The 


————— 


anted during the fall and covered 

ove ‘neh deep, rs of large, shadeless farms 
dollars. , 

Seeman ee —~ wen ‘YARINGTON. 


—puUuMP -AND_ SPRINKLER ‘FOR $1. 
that will wo the work of a Pump that costs 
Something every one wants. Good Agents Wanted 

all over the country. Send for Circular. 
Address ~ M. WILLETT, 
238 w illiam | Street, New York City. 


THE ‘THE CHAMPION 
is the Best Wind-Power in 
the Market. 
Is perfectly self ating 
no faster in a gale than ee a "Tight 
wind, is very powerful, and never 
blows away while the tower 


nds. 
we furnish sample mill at whole- 
sale where we have no agent. 
Send for Catal 


POWELL Lge DOUGLASS, 


~ $50, 000 TO CUSTOMERS. — 
ATA 


READY MIXED PAINT, 


for Inland, Marine Use, and Export. Will resist - 
den changes o tf Temperature > agg Wy Useful for 
Skilled or Unskiliet Hands. In order to give this 
excellent article a ee yoy we offer 100,000 
par but no mo! . discount from 
gular prices. Send tor Color eCards. “Agents wanted. 
CHARLES H. HOWELL & CO., 
Manufacturers of Paints, Colors, Oils, Varnishes. 
212 to 216 Race St., Philadelphia, U. 8S. A. 


THE 


Chicago and Northwestern Railway 


is the Only Route West of Chicago Running 


Pullman Hotel Cars. 


It is the Oldest, Best Constructed, and and Equipped 
Railway of the Great West. 














It is to day, and will long remain, the 
LEADING RAILWAY OF THE 
WEST AND NORTHWEST. 





Map of the Chicago and Northwestern Railway. 
It EMBRACES UNDER ONE MANAGEMENT 
2390 MILES OF ROAD 
and forms the tollewing Trunk Lines: 


“Chicago, Council Bluffs, one Sys = Line. ~ 
* Chicago, Sioux City, fs ton Line."’ 














* Chicago, Clinton, begs. wand a Grosea Line. = 
ben Prospect, ann eh" 
"Chicago, La Crosse, Minnesota Line.” 








, St. Paul wad ab Line.” 
*: Chicago, Paes ee, and Lake Superior Line." 
“ Chicago, Green Bay, and ine.” 
It is the only road running the Pullman Palace 
x, either way between Chic. ond 
ona, - 


reen Bay, rt, La Crosse, 
buque, Met McG@ , Milwaukee. 
only road in the West running the cele 
brated Pulleas Hotel Cars between Chicago and 
Council Bluffs. 
ickets over this route are sold by all Coupon Ticket 
Agents in the United States and Canadas. 
member, you ask for tay Tickets via the Chicago 
and Northwestern , and take none other. 
MA BY IN GHIT" » Gen'l Man'g’r, Chicago. 
W. H. STENNETT, Gen’ | Pass. Agent, Chicago. 











STANDARD FERTILIZERS. 


Pure Bone Superphosphate of Lime. 
Ground Bone, Bone Meal, Bone Flour. 


LISTER BROTH 
New York Office tsp Front Street. 
‘actory, pet 


s2- Farmers po Dealers = oi to send for 
Circular. 





ANIMAL DUST FERTILIZER. 


Made from Bleod, Meat, and Bene. 
ow pein shows 9 to 10 per cent. Ammonia 
Tr cent. Phosphoric Acid. It contains “he 
EF elements of Plant Food in an available form 
and has given the best of results for 


i rons, ane 
or Barrels, free on cars at 
= ft on five or more tons. 


CHAS, H. NOR * 
Packers A oN 4: *4 ) — rR 


Office 27 & 20 Fancail } Hall Market. Besteon. 


‘MATFIELD FeaTLER. 


rox } Ey = each ero. ‘ 
a ntain a ha 
lan Pmeste et lor them them 





he the labels placed Ix years 
—+t-y establi: “the 
Send ——— ‘or Circular. A fow Ww good counts he above — 


MATFIELD FERTILIZER CO. 
13 Doane St., Besten, Mass. 


- FERTILIZERS. 


SOLUBLE 


PACIFIC GUANO. 


A Ne.1 thle ag lll 





It is avtive, and reliable. 
I it TH re 
| 7 ee: : to =e of tne Very, Highs igh- 


ard 
@ iDEN Boston ; 
N. puELre. RPLESS & 
or H. D. WOODRUFF, m Waser Street yp ecene: 








IMPROVED 


Baldwin's American Fodder-Cutter. 


Tantrabed Ciro! 
Cc. PIERPONT & co. 
MANUFACTURERS, 
New Haven. Conn. 











TRY LAVINE 


Lavine is a grand Soap, and by its use none other 
is needed. Manufactured by 


HARTFORD CHEMICAL WORKS, 
20 Union Place, Hartford, (t. 
by all Wholesale Grocers, 


£. R. DURKEE & CO., Sole Agents, 


135, 137. 139 Water Street, N. Y. 


CANCER 


Gesed by Dr. KinosLey, who has 
. Y., nearly ~ 000 cases within ~'7 





foe’ $35 years. Pay and the 
Poor cured free. | ; 
zeman, removed ; Fistula an alt 
an or Dr. Ki 
ley's Ast! and other reusaien Write fo 
a aciraaia re 


ne eal Address 
ashy. M. D. Rome, N. Y. 











For Beauty of Polish, exes Labor, Cleanliness 
Durability, and Ch eas, Unequaled. 
MORS E BROS. bropi Gaere, Canton, Mass. 


- DR. KENNEDY'S 


Prairie Weed 


is warranted to cure every Cough, from the worst Con- 
sumption down to the a atest tickling in the Throat. 
This it bas done in over six bund cases under my 
own eyes. It acts first on the --Y restores the 
appetite, cleanses the bloo41, quiets the nerves. It 
stops Bleeding of the Lungs and Irritation of the 
Throat. It cures Asthma and Whooping Cough in 
their worst spasm want you to know what it will 
do, because it is unlike any Other cough medicine in 
the world. It never upsets the stomach. It is a Weed 
of our own land, not used in any other medicine. I 
have carefully watched its effects on all ages from 
infancy toold age. Sold by all Druggists at $1 a bot 
tle. Made by 


DONALD KENNEDY, 
ROXBURY, MASS, 








THE ORIGINAL ANDGENUINE 


MENEELY BELL FOUNDRY. 


Established in 1826. Bells for all purposes. War- 
ranted satietactory and durable. 
MENEELY & CO., West Troy, N. Y. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches, 

‘Be sheole, Fire Alarms, Farms, ete. FULLY 

WARRANTED, Catalogue sent Free 
VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, O. 











—— E=Ee 


Economical Any Shade. 











x 


TRON STABLE FIXTURES, 
TRON CRESTINGS, 
Iron and Wire Railings, 
Copper Weather - Vanes, 
Lamp- Posts, Iron Bed- 
steads, Lawn-Sprinklers, 
Lawn - Mowers, Garden- 
Rollers, Hose and Hose- 
Carriages, ete., ete., ete. 


YF PRY 
£2 Send stamps for Catalogue, stating what Class of Goods you require. 


21 and 23 Barclay St., 26 and 28 Park Place, corner Church Street, 


NEW YORK. 


PAINT YOUR HOUSES 


\ RUBBER PAINT. 


Send for Sample Card of their Beautiful Colors, 
There is no Paint manufactured equal to it. It is Smooth, Glossy, Durable, anq 


P J. W. FISKE, 


” MANUFACTURER OF 


Ornamental Iron and Zinc Work, 











WITH 


FACTORIES AT 


» CLEVELAND, NEW _YORK, CHICAGO, or ST. LOUIS. 











CROQUET OR LAWN 
SETTEE, 


WITH 
Folding Tent and Seat. 
Price, complete, $19. 
A FULL LINE OF 
Settees, Chairs, and 
other Lawn and 
Garden Ornaments. 











immediate use 
for, ultent and Builder. on eee 
I highly over used, in / experience ‘of over 20 years, and I cannot pan it too 
imating the 


ion un 8 
qemallay ad Sample Cerda, sho for pb sent free, by addressing 


VATIONAL MIXED PAINT CO., 


OFFICE, 78 BARCLAY '_ST., N.Y. 


TAIT TOUR HOOSES WITH MATIOMAL MIZED PAI 


one. (W. I. Tillotson 
“The weeny) Mixed Paint is the best 


es, and arule for es 
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TMi is aay 


SILVER-PLATED WARE. 
FOR PALE OF 1380. 


NOW READY. 
FACTORIES: MIDDLETOWN. CONN. 
OFFICES 


13 John Mtreet, New York. 
120 Satter Street, San Francisco, Cal. 
State street, Chicago, rh. 


For Sale by all Leading Dealers. 


SAVE MONEY 


BY ORDERING 
FASHIONABLE CUS- 
TOM CLOTHING 


from 
NEW YORK. 


ELEGANT SUITS, 
TO ORDER, 
815, $20, nad ®25. 


DRESS SUITS, 
$20 to $35. 


TROUSERS, 
85 to #8. 


WE SEND FREE 
Samples of Cloths and Suit 
ings, and Fashion Plates, 

th full directions for or 
dering Gents’ Clothing and 
Furnishing Goods by mail, 
with fit and satisfaction 
guaranteed. 

Send for samp! s. Mention 
color and price desired, and 
give trial order to 


GEO. W. LOSS & SON, 


Fashionable Clothiers, 
70 and 72 Fulton Street, N. Y. 
Established 1852. 
JOHN CIBSON, 
Decorative Painter and Designer, 
123 and 125 ®. Lith st., PHILADELPHIA. 


Mural Decorations for Publid¢ and Private Buildings. 
Stained Glass for Ecclesiastical and Domestic pur 





en. 
PPlorentine Gloss Mosaic for Pavements, etc. 
Venetian Gloss Mosaic for WalPDecorations. 
Agent for Maw & Co.'s Art Tiles for Wall Decora 
tions, Hearth, Fireplace, and Geometrical Mosaic and 
Encaustic Tile Pavements, 


THE 


Best in the Market. 


Sold Everywhere. 
MANUFACTURED BY 


W. D. TURNER &C0,, 


Geneva, Kane Co., Int. 
_Send for Price-List. 





von 3 Printing Press 


Prints cards labels Ac. (Self-tmher $5) 18 larger sizes 
For business or pleasure, ye —~ +P Do your own ad- 


eden pred lags Cata anes, type, cards, 
«» for 2 stamps. lacy £Oo, Meriden, | Conn 


— oo 


Best in the 
World fer 
Hand or Ma- 
chine Sewing. 

Fine, Strong, 
Smeoth. Full 
Length. 

















” @ENUINE| 


LMANS 
PAD 


Ack Tricdaed by omivpnt Ph 
the Public to ibe, the ONLY REAL 


for Malnria, ¢ ~, Dsapensin, 
dren's Diseases, Compta 
you et the ie Not else. 
Price for Genuine Holman’s Pada, $3. Sold by Drug 
gists or mailed, postpaid. Write for Free treatise. 
HOLMAN PAD CO., 98 WILLIAM ST., NEW YORK. 
CONSULTATION OFFICES, 862 BROADWAY. 


HUNT’S 
REMEDY 


THE GREAT 


Kidney and Liver Medicine, 


CURES all Diseases of the Kidneys, 
Liver, Bladder, and Urinary O ns; 
Dropsy, Gravel, Diabetes, Bright's 
Disease, Pains in the Back, 
Loins, or Side; Retention or 
Nonretention of Urine, 
Nervous Diseases, Female 
Weaknesses, Excesses, Jaun- 
dice, Biliousness, Headache, Sour 
Stomach, Dyspepsia, Constipation & Piles. 


HUNT’S REMEDY 


CURES WHEN ALL OTHER MEDICINES 
FAIL, as it acts directly and at once on the 
Kidneys, Liver, and Bowels, restoring them 
to a he ulthy — HUNT'S REMEDY is a 


safe, sure and speed ae and hundreds have 
been cured by it when physicians and friends 
had given them up to die. be not delay, try at 
once HUNT'S REMEDY 

Bend for pamphlet to 

WM. E. CLARKE, Providence, R. I. 
PR 15 conte ond 33.08. 

ec your druggist 
REMEDY. Take no other. 


} —— 


int, ete., i: 





























Of a Far Higher Class 


than any Other proprietary medicine of the day stands 


TARRANT’S 
EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT, 


and for this reason: it is an exact counterpart of one of 

the most valuable natural Pe in the world. We 

refer to the great Seltzer Spring of Germany, to which 

thousands of the dy papertia. the Wilious, the rheumatic 

and the victims of Neead (diseases resort annually, and 
ex 












fee that you purchase only the genuis. ..rticle. 


SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


e LATEST STYLES 





We Manufacture 


Landaus, Landaulets, 
Berlin Coaches, Victorias, 
Broughams, Cabriolets, 
Coupes, etc., ete. 


ALI, WORK STRICTLY FIRST-CLASS, 
CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 


H. KILLAM & 60., New Saver, Conn. 


SIMPSON, HALL, MILLER & CO., 


36 East Cath St., Cor. University Place, 


UNION SQUARE, VEW YORK, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


FINE SILVER-PLATED WARE, 


Comprising all articles required for Table Use 
and Presents of of every description. 


Also Manufacturers of the celebrated W.W. ROGERS 
Spoons, Forks, Knives, etc. 


ESTERBROOK’S *Fens. 
<== 


GORKs 












Camden, N. J. 
THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN aon 


Marchal & Smith. | 
vEW” UNIVERSITY ORGAN 


Dub-Dass, Conger Cees 


Solid Walnut- 5 Octaves—9 Stops, 
Two Knee-Swells. 


—joj——— 
Grandest Combina- 
tm of met power, pas parity, 


| eee tare 
cas 
medheniedd and and 
1 excellence. 








NO 


AGENTS! 













every one. 


—— +) yt 
= === " Bpprove the 

HOUSE IN AMERICA 
That offers a b-cctave * Base apd Cou for . fend with your the a 
Scales og YOOE UME 1 > Sung ladepealeng 
a Co Musical Outfit for ° 


ou take Do 


SMITH, Ne. 8 West Eleventh St., New York, N. ¥- re 





[September 23, 1880. 











MUSICAL AUTHORITIES AND CRITIOS PREFER THE 


, Sm 


and they are purchased cee ‘the RICHEST refined 


musical taste and o sprees IU ALITY 
OF TONE am and t! VRFECTION GENER- 
ALLY ina Piano 

SOHMER & CO., 
anufacturers of Grand, Square, and Upright pean, 
1 48t te 155 East t ige St.. New Yo 









m &t., Brook yn. 


French China and English Porcelain. 


Fine White French C ome haw Sets, 125 pieces.g30 +4 
Fine White French Ch ina Tea Sets, 44 pieces 700 
tay band French China Tea Sets, 44 pieces. 850 


Richly ated Fr’h om + at Sets, 44 pieces. 12 00 
Chamber Sets, 11 pieces, gas, 96-6 aehananee 3 00 
White lish Porce’ inner Bete, .100 pieces. 14 00 
Silver. Dinner iniv i sentiiniiinen 8 00 
} NISHNG GOODS. 
New Illustrated C: 6 an t mailed free 
on application. Estimates furnis 
C. L. , Institute, N Y. City. 
Orders boxed and ced on Car or Steamer, free of 
charge. Sent C. O. D. or P.-O. Money Order. 








COLUMBIA BICYCLE. 

cycle has proved tt itself to 
wee he practical road 
vehicle and the number 5 = 


LZ 
<Z \SA 


d full 
POPE M'F'G CO. 
93 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 


“RIEHLE BROS. 








- TESTING 
MACHINES 


OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS. 

Works, 9th St., at Master; Store, 52S. 4th St., Phila. 

-%? York Onice, 91 Liberty § EWA Pitebersi Office, 
enn venue. 

St. Louis, Mo.; New Orleans 7 


METALLIC SHINGLES 


| make the mast, aursite and ornamental roofs in the 
world. Send for Descriptive Cireular and Prices to 


IRON CLAD M’P’G CO., 22 Cliff St., N.Y. 


RTve CATLIN a STUDENT LAMP» with 
inelosed Transparent Oll Reservoir; and extensible 
Library « or Table Lamps, -with band- 
ome and convenient Match Vase Stands 
beat all others, Guaranteed to Light and 
Delight or no sale, We make the Perfection 
Student Lamp in three styles—Double, Single and 
Chandelier or Bracket. The Lit brary im two styles: 
Extensible and Non-Extensibl¢. All superbly 
Nickel-Plated. Fou will miss it, if you 
o . ¥ a or make a holiday or cored vo game before 
r em, or sending for 
CATLIN M’F'G CO., is Gold St, N.Y. 


|W. & B. DOUGLAS, 


MIDDLETOWN, 


CONN. 
Branch Warehouses: 85 
and 87 John St., New York ; 
and 17 Lake St., Chicago. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
PUMPS, 
Brdpeuiic 


a, Street ; 
ete. 
Works Fourpep im 1682. 
ighest medal awarded 
m by the Universal Ex- 
. France, 
Austria, | in 


1873; and Centennix! Exhi 
bition. 1876, 


MILH i ELIXIR — 


“CALISAYA BARK 


has maintained for half a century its pre-eminence as 
a most agreeable and efficient Tonic, Appetizer, 
and Preventive of Ague. 



























| 
| 


Highi recommended, for dyspeptics, convalescents, 
ene took. nervous, or debilitated, and those living in 
damp locations. Price, $1.00. 


Ask for “MILHAU’S,” 
It is the Original. Allow no substitution. 
3.MILHAU’S SON, 183 Broadway, N. Y. 


Established 1817. * 
Vou. MAGNIN, GUEDIN abl. 


29 Union Reuare, 
have just received Latest tn in 
Watches, Jewelry, 
Bronzes, Clocks, 
Paris and Vienna Novelties. 
AGENTS FOR THE CELEBRATED 


JAMES NARDIN 
%* WATCH. * 

















_ ‘Tae InDerExpant’’ Pazss, Nos. 31 axp 99 Ross Srazer. 








